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Preface 


Ever since I obtained my doctorate in theology with a PhD thesis on Matthew’s 
eschatology (1979),! the First Gospel has had a special place within my aca- 
demic research. Inspired by Old Testament scholar Wim Beuken and rabbi 
Yehuda Aschkenasy, I devoted myself, in the years in which I worked at the 
Catholic University of Theology Amsterdam, to an exegesis of texts from the 
New Testament within the framework of their relations with Old Testament 
texts and to the dynamic connection between textual units from Scripture and 
discussions in the oral Torah, which have been partly codified in early Jewish 
and rabbinic writings. I was able to give a new basis to these ideals by linking 
them to my interest in the concept of synchronic exegetic methods.” 

This interest fitted in with the research profile of the Biblical Studies 
Department of the Tilburg Faculty of Theology, which I joined as professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in 1984. Much experience had already been gained 
at this Faculty with rhetorical analyses of Paul’s letters and with applying 
semiotic reading models to the Gospels. These lines were further explored 
in later research programmes such as ‘Bible: Meaning in Context’ and ‘Bible: 
Reinventing Identities in Texts and Contexts’, in which methods from linguis- 
tics and literary criticism were developed and applied to biblical exegesis. I 
cherish very special memories of my cooperation with Old Testament col- 
leagues Niek Poulssen, Jan Holman, Ellen van Wolde, the late Ron Pirson, Pierre 
Van Hecke and Miranda Vroon-van Vugt, with my New Testament colleagues 
the late Martin Rijkhoff, Huub van de Sandt, and Jiirgen Zangenberg, and with 
young PhD researchers whom I had the honour to supervise: Jean Bastiaens, 
Vincent de Haas, Door Brouns-Wewerinke, Yvonne van den Akker-Savelsbergh, 
and Harm Jan Inkelaar. 

Within our research programmes, I particularly devoted myself to opera- 
tionalising the concept of ‘intertextuality’ for productive application in Biblical 
exegesis. In order to prevent that an intertextual study got bogged down in 
making subjective links, I do not conduct an intertextual analysis until I have 
made an in-depth exploration, in the context of an intratextual analysis, in 
the patterns within each of the textual units that will play an important role 


1 Wim Weren, De broeders van de Mensenzoon: Matteüs 25,31-46 als toegang tot de eschatologie 
van Matteiis (PhD thesis, Radboud University Nijmegen; Amsterdam: Ton Bolland, 1979). 

2 One result of this interest is my book Windows on Jesus: Methods in Gospel Exegesis (London: 
scm; Harrisburg, Pa: Trinity Press International, 1999), that was also published in Italian 
(2001) and in Spanish (2003). 
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in the subsequent comparison. This approach is reflected in the structure of 
this book: a focus on the literary design in Part ı (structural analysis and text 
semantics) is followed by intertextual studies in Part 2. Since words and texts 
not only refer to each other, but also to the extratextual reality, Part 3 contains 
a number of observations on the history and social setting of the Matthean 
communities. 

For the sake of internal coherence, only studies on the Gospel of Matthew 
are included in this book. Thirteen of them are light or more in-depth revisions 
of articles that were published separately between 1996 and 2011 in scholarly 
journals and monographs. Now that they are united, they acquire a certain 
added value. Four chapters were incorporated into this book that have not 
been previously published. 

In the autumn of 2012, I was working as a visiting professor at the Faculty 
of Catholic Theology of the University of Regensburg, where I taught a post- 
graduate course about ‘Intertextuality in Matthew’, which was attended by 
the following PhD students: Dimitris Apostolakis, Christian Bemmerl, Peter 
Frühmorgen, Matthias Geigenfeind, Thomas Hösl, Elisabeth Lorenz, Michael 
Sommer, and Veronika Ströher. I am greatly indebted to them for their con- 
structive comments and critical questions. 

I am grateful to Brill for the inclusion of this volume in the prestigious 
Biblical Interpretation Series and in particular I would like to thank Liesbeth 
Hugenholtz and Paige Sammartino for their help in preparing the manuscript. 

Almost all studies collected here were translated into English by Mrs. Ineke 
Sijtsma, who has worked as a translator at Tilburg University for many years 
now. Our cooperation started in 1992. Over the years, we have become a very 
good team. I am very grateful to Ineke for the great effort she has made, in 
cooperation with native speakers, to enable these studies to play a role in inter- 
national scholarly discussions. 

In 1979, my PhD thesis was dedicated to my wife Wilma and our—then 
two-year-old—son Jonatan. In 1980, Sarah was born. Together we have always 
formed a closely-knit foursome, that is further expanding because our children 
now have children of their own: Merel, Isa, Valentijn, Fabian and Floris. To this 
new generation I dedicate this book; they are a true blessing to us. 
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Introduction 


The Pantheon in Rome is a truly fascinating building. It is one of the best pre- 
served ancient monuments.! The visitor enters through a beautiful portico 
with sixteen granite Corinthian columns. Bronze double doors give access to 
an impressive round space with a 43.30 metres diameter, topped by a concrete 
dome, the highest point of which is exactly 43.30 metres from the floor. The 
dome has a round opening, a so-called oculus. The building’s name, in Greek 
Ilavreıov (sc. iepóv) indicates that it originally functioned as a temple conse- 
crated to all gods. 

The history of the Pantheon’s development is fascinating as well. In approxi- 
mately the same place, Marcus Agrippa, the son-in-law of emperor Augustus, 
hada temple built, in 27 B.C.E., dedicated to all gods. His name is still high up on 
the front of the current building: M-AGRIPPA-L-F-COS-TERTIUM-FECIT. In full, 
it reads: Marcus Agrippa Lucii Filius Consul Tertium Fecit (= ‘Marcus Agrippa, 
son of Lucius, made this when he was consul for the third time’). However, the 
existing building was not built by Agrippa, but was commissioned by emperor 
Hadrian, between u8 and 125 C.E., after the original temple went up in flames. 

In 399, emperor Honorius discontinued the use of the Pantheon for pagan 
worship. In 609, the Byzantine emperor Phocas gave the building to Pope 
Boniface IV, who turned it into a Christian basilica, dedicated to St. Mary and 
the Martyrs. As a result, the original function has not been obliterated. Until 
today, the visitor experiences a certain tension: the many Roman gods are 
placed opposite to the one God of the Jews and the Christians; in the inte- 
rior, original Roman decorations alternate with later Christian modifications. 
Furthermore, parts of the Pantheon have been removed and re-used else- 
where. Because they were given a place in a new whole, they became bearers 
of new meanings. For instance, the story goes that the bronze decorating the 
massive bronze girders from the portico were pillaged and melted down to be 
made into cannons for the Castel Sant'Angelo and for the pillars and the bal- 
dachin over St. Peter's tomb in St. Peter’s basilica. This happened by order of 
Pope Urban VIII in 1626. His family name was Barberini and his deed was criti- 
cized with the sarcastic statement: quod non fecerent barberi, fecerunt Barberini 
(= ‘what the barbarians did not do, the Barberini did’). 


1 Information on the Pantheon can be found in, e.g., The Oxford Classical Dictionary (eds. 
Simon Hornblower and Antony Spawforth; Oxford / New York: University Press, 2003, rev. 
third ed.), 1107. 
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Even though there is a world of difference between the Pantheon and the 
Gospel according to Matthew, I am still of the opinion that this Gospel can 
fascinate us for the same reasons why the Pantheon appeals to the imagina- 
tion. Like the Pantheon, this Gospel went through a complicated development 
before it acquired its present form, somewhere between 80 and 90 c.E. Old 
oral and written traditions have been incorporated into it, which the author 
or final redactor? processed in his own way and incorporated into his writing. 
This Gospel was written down for a number of local Christian communities 
in northern Israel and southern Syria, mainly consisting of Jewish followers of 
Jesus that displayed an increasing openness to recruiting new members among 
non-Jews. 

In Part 3 of this monograph, I will discuss three key moments in the devel- 
opment history of Matthew’s Gospel and the social setting of this document. 
However, the focus of my book will be on the text of this Gospel as it has come 
down to us in its final form.’ I will concentrate in particular on two remark- 
able phenomena. The first is that this Gospel, despite the fact that the material 
has heterogeneous origins, is a well structured and coherent semantic whole. 
As the Pantheon is characterised by beautiful architecture and may evoke 
disparate meanings, Matthew’s book is likewise an ingenious unity, with vari- 
ous interwoven lines of meaning. This phenomenon I will explore in Part 1 of 
this book. 


2 Since the second century C.E., the author has been identified as the tax collector mentioned 
in Matt 9:9, who belonged to the twelve apostles after his calling (see Matt 10:3; Mark 3:18; 
Luke 6:15; Acts 113). In this book, I will use the name ‘Matthew’ in two meanings: a) as the 
abbreviated title of the document that has circulated since the second century c.E. as the 
‘Gospel according to Matthew’; b) as the name of the alleged author or final redactor of this 
Gospel, but also to indicate the narrating voice or the narrator implied in the text. Whether 
‘Matthew’ refers to the book or the narrator will be clear from the context. 

3 Unless there are strong arguments to deviate from it, I take as a point of departure the 
Greek text from the critical edition by Nestle-Aland, Novum Testamentum Graece (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2012, 28. Auflage). For the Septuagint, the Göttingen edition 
(Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Graecum Auctoritate Academiae Scientiarum Gottingensis 
editum, Göttingen 1931-) has been used or Alfred Rahlfs’ edition (Septuaginta: Id Est Vetus 
Testamentum Graece luxta LXX Interpretes, editio octava, 2 vols., Stuttgart: Württembergische 
Bibelanstalt, 1965; see also Alfred Rahlfs and Robert Hanhart, Septuaginta, editio altera, 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2006). The Hebrew Bible is quoted according to 
Karl Elliger and Wilhelm Rudolph, Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelstiftung, 1977). For the English translation of Bible texts, I use The Holy Bible: New Revised 
Standard Version (New York / Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989). See also Chapter 5, 
section 5. 
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The second phenomenon is that the meaning and function of the Pantheon 
has been fundamentally transformed in the course of the centuries because it 
came to serve as a Christian basilica and as a burial place. In a similar way, Old 
Testament texts and early Jewish traditions were integrated into the Gospel of 
Matthew. To give shape to his story of Jesus and to articulate the meaning of 
his protagonist, the narrator has borrowed material from Old Testament texts. 
So in this context existing material was transformed to create something new. 
This process involved radical semantic shifts. Concrete examples of reinter- 
preted Old Testament texts in Matthew will be discussed in Part 2. 


1 Research Questions and Methods 


In this section, I will describe the research questions central to this book and 
the methods I employed to answer these questions. 

Part 1 is entitled ‘Literary Design’. A different title could have been ‘Intra- 
textuality’. This means that the focus here is on the relations within the text. In 
this Part, the point of departure is that Matthew’s Gospel, in its final form, is 
a relatively independent unit, the structure, meaning, and function of which 
can be studied without taking into account texts from other writings. As a well- 
structured and coherent literary work, this Gospel lends itself for application 
of two synchronic research methods that complement each other: structural 
analysis and text semantics. 

The first step involves exploring Matthew’s macrostructure. I will develop 
a new proposal as an answer to two questions: a) what medium-sized textual 
units does this Gospel consist of,* and b) what are the relations between the 
book’s composing parts and what is their place and function within the docu- 
ment as a whole? Since Matthew is primarily a continuous story about Jesus, I 
will expand the techniques used in structural analysis with insights from nar- 
rative analysis. 

Semantic analysis refers to a systematic study of the way in which meaning 
is expressed in a particular text and in a particular language. Semantic research 
has long been unilaterally focused on the meaning of separate words, clauses, 
and sentences, and on the reconstruction of the original, determinate meaning 
of texts and parts of these texts, whereby the author's intention was considered 


4 Textual units differ considerably as to size. There are text units at the micro level (pericopes), 
at the meso level (medium-sized textual units, such as the Sermon on the Mount), and at the 
macro level (a complete book or document). 
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to be a reliable benchmark. In this monograph, a new course is set out. I will 
broaden the study by concentrating on the meaning of textual units and on 
the figures of speech, composition patterns, themes, and motifs they contain. 
In doing so, I will not limit myself to only focusing on the author's intention 
but go on the principle that meaning is the result of the interplay between a 
textual unit and such other factors as language, literary context, and cultural 
setting. Within this interplay, a text usually acquires a multi-layered meaning 
while the text is still a unit.® 

In Part 2, entitled ‘Intertextuality’, the intertextual context is added. This 
term refers to both the phenomenon that texts are fundamentally interwoven 
and to the academic research into this phenomenon. Part 2 begins with an 
introduction to intertextuality and a discussion of the best way to conduct an 
intertextual analysis of Bible texts (Chapter 5). 

At this point, I will confine myself to a few general remarks on this sub- 
ject. In an intertextual analysis, the relations between texts from various books 
are central. I explored whether and to what extent the following hypothesis is 
valid: the meaning and function of textual units from Matthew’s Gospel can be 
better understood when these textual units are related to other co-thematic or 
co-generic texts from the Hebrew Bible and/or the Septuagint (Lxx) and are 
considered to be transformations of these ‘pre-texts’.” The question is thus how 
this Gospel functions in the context of wider intertextual networks, including 
extra-Biblical texts from early Jewish and early Christian writings. 

The emphasis will be on semantics. In that area, answers to the following 
three questions were explored: 


a) What meaning or meanings do textual units from the Hebrew Bible and/ 
or the LXX acquire when they are woven into Matthew’s book? 

b) What meaning do these textual units have within their own literary con- 
text? Put differently: what is their content, separate from the meanings 
they acquire as a result of their inclusion into Matthew's Gospel? 


5 Eric D. Hirsch’s well-known book Validity in Interpretation (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1967) is based on three assumptions: a) a literary text has a single meaning; b) the 
meaning coincides with the intention of the author; c) the purpose of the scholarly interpre- 
tation is the reconstruction of the auctorial meaning of the text. 

6 See the theoretical and methodological introduction in: Pierre Van Hecke, A Functional and 
Cognitive Approach to Job 12-14 (Studia Semitica Neerlandica 55; Leiden / Boston: Brill, 2012), 
261-294. 

7 The term ‘pre-text’ is not a synonym of ‘excuse’ or ‘pretence’ but is used here to indicate a 
textual unit from a book, echoes or traces of which can be found in later texts in other books. 
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c) What are the relationships between the meanings that textual units 
acquire as a result of their reuse in Matthew’s Gospel and the meanings 
they have within their own literary setting? 


To prevent that separate elements from text A are arbitrarily linked to separate 
elements from text B in an intertextual comparison, the intertextual analysis 
is always preceded by an intratextual analysis of the textual units from the Old 
Testament and from Matthew that play an important role in the subsequent 
comparison. An intertextual analysis thus builds on the results of a thorough 
structural analysis and of text-semantic research of the constituting texts. The 
methods introduced in Part 1 also play a role in Part 2, but are combined there 
with intertextual observations. 

In Part 3, an attempt is made to gain new insight into the history and social 
setting of the Matthean communities. Here we enter the field of extratextual- 
ity. Words and texts do not only refer to each other, but also to actual objects, 
persons, places, processes, and events in the reality outside the text. It is a dif- 
ficult question to what extent reliable knowledge of the world outside the text 
can be obtained on the basis of the information that Matthew’s Gospel itself 
has to offer and on the basis of intertextual relations between texts from this 
Gospel and other writings. It will be clear that not all information on the ‘world’ 
that is revealed in this book can be directly linked to phenomena in the world 
outside the book. The fact that texts from Matthew have layered and multi- 
faceted meanings, that are closely interwoven and that are determined by the 
literary, intertextual, cultural, and historical context is incompatible with this 
idea. With ‘historical context’ I refer to the historical and geographical circum- 
stances in which texts and their preliminary stages emerged and functioned. 

In order to gain insight into this process, such literary-historical methods as 
source criticism and redaction criticism are indispensable. These methods do 
justice to the fact that a book like Matthew’s is the result of a long and compli- 
cated process of development. Parts of that process go back to oral and written 
traditions and they have undoubtedly undergone redaction processing follow- 
ing, among other things, discussions with opponents from outside the commu- 
nities and with dissidents within a community’s own circle. Some examples of 
this complex development process and of such debates will be given in Part 3. 


2 Contents of This Book: An Overview 
Part 1 opens with a new proposal regarding the macrostructure of Matthew’s 


Gospel. On the basis of the discovery that the various topographical data are 
clustered together by means of refrains, we can distinguish three patterns in 
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the travels undertaken by Jesus. This rather coarse structure is further refined 
on the basis of Frank Matera’s and Warren Carter’s distinction between kernels 
and satellites. A better name for kernels is ‘hinge texts’. The following pas- 





sages belong to this category: 4:12-17; 11:2-30; 16:13-28; 21:1-17; 26:1-16. Each 
passage marks a turning point in the plot and has a double function: a hinge 
text is elaborated in the subsequent pericopes and also refers to the preceding 
passage. Especially these ‘hinge texts’ underline the continuity of Matthew’s 
narrative. 

In Chapter 2, the text-semantic approach is applied to the word group/ 
child/ in Matthew, consisting of the following Greek lexemes: matdtov, matic, 
TExvov, vyrtıog, and pxpóç. This approach provides insight into various lines of 
meaning that run through the entire book. The /child/ word group concerns 
real children, presented as a vulnerable group within the community. Children 
can have positive characteristics, such as innocence and receptiveness, but 
Matthew is not blind to their negative qualities. This vulnerable group in par- 
ticular can count on Jesus’ sympathy and on the care of the heavenly Father. 
In Matt 2, Jesus himself is frequently referred to as ‘child’. He is a special child, 
born “from the Holy Ghost” and enjoying God’s protection. These aspects 
also resonate when ‘child’ is used metaphorically and is applied to some of 
Jesus’ disciples. 

In Chapter 3, secret or hidden knowledge and divine revelation in Matthew’s 
Gospel are discussed. Who in this book function as bearers of divine revelation 
or of “the secrets of the kingdom”? To answer this question, the structure and 





meaning of four key texts are studied (11:25-30; 13:10-17; 16:13-28; 24:3-25:46). 
In 1:25-30, Jesus presents himself as the primary recipient of God’s revela- 
tion, but he wants to share his knowledge of God with ‘infants’. In 13:10-ı17, 
it becomes clear that the disciples are in a privileged position because they 
understand the secrets of the kingdom. Once they themselves have taken in 
all the necessary knowledge, they must disseminate it among all nations. The 
disciples’ special position is explained in 16:13-28 with the figure of Peter as 
an example: he is capable of receiving divine revelation but simultaneously 
he is setting his mind on human things. In the Eschatological Discourse (24:3- 
25:46), the secret is revealed that, in the period preceding the eschaton, the 
Son of Man can be found where he is least expected, namely, among the poor 
and the homeless. Understanding the secrets of the kingdom must therefore 
result in solidarity with people in distress. 

Chapter 4 is about the role of the human body in texts in Matthew on the 
resurrection. An analysis of the structure and meaning of the circle of stories 
in 27:55-28:20 shows how Matthew pits his own view of Jesus’ resurrection 
against that of his opponents. In both views, the corporeal aspects of Jesus’ 
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resurrection are clearly emphasized, but the views differ where the question 
of whether corporeality must merely be identified with flesh, bones, and blood 
is concerned. Matthew has a broader concept of corporeality than his oppo- 
nents. This is borne out by his account of how “many bodies of the saints” were 
raised at the moment of Jesus’ death. Texts on the eschatological fate of Jesus’ 
disciples are less uniform on this point. 


In Part 2, the emergence of the new concept of intertextuality is described in 
Chapter 5 and an analysis model is developed that can be applied to a study of 
the relations between two or more texts. Chapters 6 to 12 contain seven practi- 
cal demonstrations of how this analysis model may be applied to textual units 
from Matthew’s Gospel and their relations with pre-texts from the Hebrew 
Bible and/or the Lxx, and with early Jewish and early Christian texts. Various 
forms of intertextuality will be discussed. 

A special form of intertextuality is that a text contains proper names that are 
known from older texts. One example is Matthew’s genealogy of Jesus (11-17). 
In Chapter 6, I look for answers to the question of why Matthew included 
five women in this list. My hypothesis is that Mary continues in a role which 
Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba already played in stories from the Hebrew 
Bible. Special attention will be given to the question of whether the four Old 
Testament women in the Hebrew Bible are presented in a negative light and 
did not develop into shining examples of morality until the Lxx and early- 
Jewish and rabbinical literature. I will answer this question by exploring five 
elements that the stories on these women have in common with Matthew’s 
description of Mary’s role and position. 

In Chapter 7, two quotations from Isaiah (7:14 and 8:23b-9:1) are studied 
that together frame the prologue to Matthew’s book. These quotations are in 
Matt 1:23 and 4:14-16, where they function as a programmatic sketch of Jesus’ 
identity and mission, presented by Matthew at the beginning of his book. The 
first quotation goes back to the Lxx; the formulation of the second quota- 
tion was influenced by the Lxx, whereas Matthew’s interpretation of this text 
links up with the substance of the Hebrew version. The question of whether 
‘virgin’ in the Lxx version of Isa 7:14 has the same meaning as in Matt 1:23 will 
be discussed in detail. Chapter 7 elaborates on the analysis of Mary’s role in 
Chapter 6. 

For his disciples, Jesus is the only authoritative teacher (23:8). His teach- 
ings are presented in five long discourses, most notably in the Sermon on the 
Mount. He emphasizes certain features in his interpretation of the Torah. In 
Chapter 8, I elaborate on this on the basis of his teachings concerning mar- 
riage, adultery, and divorce. Given Matt 5:27-32 and 19:3-12, he seems to hold 
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radical points of view, but an intertextual analysis points out that his opinions 
link up with layers of meaning in Old Testament texts (Exod 20:13 and Deut 
5:17; Deut 24:1-4; Gen 1:27 and 2:24) and with strict interpretations of these 
texts by some Jews of his time. 

The story of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem (Matt 21:1-17) contains six explicit 
quotations. In Chapter 9, it is demonstrated that these quotations involve 
implicit references to the literary context from which the quotations originate. 
This shows that there is an intensive interaction between separate texts and 
that this interplay is a powerful source of new meanings. This process already 
started in the Old Testament and is continued in Matthew. I also discuss the 
phenomenon that the six quotations that are combined in Matthew shed light 
on each other in their new literary setting and thus provide a new perspective 
of Zion as the place where, after a period of crisis, God’s people will have a 
new future. 

In Chapter 10, Matthew’s version of the parable of the tenants is discussed as 
well as Mark’s. First I will show that the parable in Mark 12:1-12 has been con- 
structed on the basis of the vineyard song in Isa 51-7 (there are connections 
with the Hebrew text as well as with the Lxx version) and that the later exege- 
sis of Isa 5:1-7 as it is found in the Targum and in 40500 has also left traces in 
the parable. I subsequently focus on the question of whether the connections 
with Isa 51-7 in Matt 21:33-46 are limited to the connections that can already 
be found in Mark. I will show that Matthew made additional links to Isa 5:1-7 
which he did not derive from Mark. 

Chapter 1—like Chapter 4—is devoted to the resurrection imagery in 
Matthew, but with the difference that this subject is now highlighted from an 
intertextual research perspective. Furthermore, it is remarkable that the point 
of departure in this Chapter is not the phenomenon that texts from Matthew 
elaborate on Old Testament pre-texts, but rather the striking parallels between 
Matthew's Gospel, an early Christian document, and 4 Ezra, a Jewish apocalyp- 
tic book. These two writings are variants of each other in the sense that each 
text has its own elaboration of the idea that the eschatological resurrection is 
part of a broader eschatological scenario. 

Chapter 12 explores what images of the ideal community are constructed 
in Matthew’s Gospel, the Letter of James, and the Didache, and presents the 
results of a semantic analysis of three topics: a) the way in which the com- 
munity is referred to; b) the community’s relationship to God and Jesus; 
c) the concept of perfection. The following lexemes are central: exxAnaia, deög, 
Ingots, and reXeıog. It is shown that the three documents are closely related 
where the construction of ideals which the Christian community must meet 
is concerned, but the differences are likewise striking. Most differences can be 
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explained by the fact that the three documents do not belong to the same liter- 
ary genre. The main difference is that the Didachist opens up the community 
to members who are not ‘perfect’. 


Part 3 is about the history and the social setting of the Matthean communities. 
In Chapter 12, images of the ideal community are mapped and, in Chapter 13, 
the real community is discussed. The topic of this Chapter is whether and to 
what extent the ways in which the religious communities are portrayed in 
Matthew's Gospel are related to ‘real’ persons and groups in different phases of 
their history. Departing from the tension between older and younger layers in 
Matthew's Gospel, I will distinguish three phases in the history of the Matthean 
communities. In the first phase (prior to 70 C.E.), Christian Jews considered 
themselves full members of the multi-form Jewish community. In the second 
phase (ca. 70-80), they became a minority group within the Jewish community 
and they came into conflict with the Pharisees, who tried to redefine the social 
and religious identity of Judaism. In the third phase (ca. 80-90), the Christian 
Jews gradually detached themselves from the Jewish community and came 
into contact with a broad multi-cultural network of Christian communities. 

This schematic overview is made more concrete in Chapter 14 on the basis 
of the discussion on the reality of Jesus’ resurrection between the Matthean 
communities and the leaders of Judaism. This Chapter links up with Chapter 4 
in the sense that the intratextual analysis of Matt 27:55-28:20 provided there 
is extended with a literary-historical analysis of the relationship between the 
canonical Gospel of Matthew and the non-canonical Gospel of Peter. In both 
writings, the fear is expressed that Jesus’ disciples will come and steal his body 
from the tomb. The study of the development of the two versions shows that, 
in these two writings, one and the same tradition is elaborated into two differ- 
ent directions. 

Chapter 15 contains a literary-historical analysis aimed at the reconstruc- 
tion of the wording and meaning of the source text (Q) used by Matthew in 
composing the parable of the guests in 22:1-14. I put forward the hypothesis 
that Matthew has incorporated a second Q parable in 22:1-14. Traces of this 
parable can also be found in Luke's parable of the pounds (19:1-27). Within 
this monograph as a whole, this Chapter reflects the differences between the 
method of literary-historical research of sources and redaction, and the inter- 
textual approach developed in Part 2. 

The book ends with some Final Observations in which the research ques- 
tions are answered, the methods used are evaluated, and perspectives are for- 
mulated for the further development of the intertextual approach. 


PART 1 


Literary Design 


CHAPTER 1 


The Macrostructure of Matthew’s Gospel: 
A New Proposal 


An important question in studying Matthew is how the book is structured. The 
results of studies of this issue vary considerably. The differences are so great 
that it is sometimes seriously doubted whether the first Gospel in fact has a 
clear basic structure.! The diversity of solutions can partly be explained by the 
complexity of the subject, and partly also by lack of agreement on the meth- 
ods to be used. Such a study can be undertaken from a diachronic perspective 
but it is better to do so from a literary-synchronic perspective.” The task with 
which the exegete is faced in the latter case is described by David Bauer as 
follows: “a) to determine the major units and sub-units within the Gospel, and 
b) to identify the structural relationships within and between these units”? 


1 Cf. Robert H. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on his Literary and Theological Art (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1982), 11: “the Gospel of Matthew is structurally mixed”. 

2 Inthecase of adiachronical approach, the attention is focused on the Kompositionsgeschichte: 
the question is then whether and to what extent Matthew, in writing his Gospel, was influ- 
enced by compositional characteristics of his sources. See, e.g., Benoit Standaert, “L'Évangile 
selon Matthieu: Composition et genre littéraire,” Pages 1223-1250 in vol. 2 of The Four Gospels 
1992: Festschrift Frans Neirynck (eds. Frans Van Segbroeck, Christopher M. Tuckett, Gilbert 
Van Belle, and Jozef Verheyden; BETL 100B; Leuven: Peeters, 1992); M. Eugene Boring, “The 
Convergence of Source Analysis, Social History and Literary Structure in the Gospel of 
Matthew,” Society of Biblical Literature: Seminar Papers 33 (1994): 587-6u (598): “Reflections 
on the way Matthew put his narrative together might be expanded to include the composi- 
tion history of the document, and not only the compositional features.” According to Ulrich 
Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (Mt 1-7) (EKKNT I/1; Zürich: Benziger / Neukirchen: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1985), 16-17, Matthew was so strongly bound to his sources, “daß 
man nicht bei der Strukturanalyse diachrone Fragen ausklammern kann” and therefore he 
formulates as a first methodical thesis: “Methodisch kontrollierbar fragen kann man allein 
nach der vom Evangelisten bewußt beabsichtigten Gliederung, nicht nach einer unabhängig 
davon auf der Textebene allein existierenden Struktur.” 

3 David R. Bauer, The Structure of Matthew’s Gospel: A Study in Literary Design (JSNTSup 31; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1988), 13. What literary and rhetorical techniques must 
be taken into account in a structural analysis is formulated by H.J. Bernard Combrink, 
“The Macrostructure of the Gospel of Matthew,’ Neot 16 (1982): 6-10. See also Sebastian 
Mullooparambil, Macrostructure of Matthew’s Gospel (Bangalore: Dharmaram Publications, 
2011). 
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Through the differences in the chosen research perspective, the existing pro- 
posals for the structure of Matthew vary widely. I will not present a complete 
description of the status quaestionis here but will restrict myself to a number 
of representative examples (sections 1 and 2). In section 3, I will present a new 
proposal for the structure of Matthew. 


1 Narrative Blocs and Discourses Alternate 


According to Benjamin Bacon, Matthew has divided his Gospel, by analogy to 
the books of Moses, into five blocs, which are so independent of each other 
that they can be considered as five books.* He bases this idea on two phenom- 
ena. The first is that a discourse by Jesus is concluded five times with a ste- 
reotypical formula (xal eyevero öte EtéAecev xTÀ. in 7:28; 11:1; 13:53; 19:1; 26:1); 
according to Bacon, this formula introduces a deep caesura in the text. The 
second phenomenon is that each discourse (D) is preceded by an introductory 
narrative section (N) that always forms a whole with the relevant discourse. 
In total, this pattern (N + D) occurs five times, so that Matthew consists of 
five books, of which the first begins in 3:1 and the last ends in 25:46. The five 
books are framed by a preamble (Matt 1-2) and an epilogue (Matt 26-28). In 
a scheme: 


Preamble — 1:11-2:23 


Book1 31-4:25 (N) and 5:1-7:27 (D); formula: 7:28-29 
Book 2 8:1-9:35 (N) and 9:36-10:42 (D); formula: 1:1 
Book 3 11:2-12:50 (N) and 131-52 (D); formula: 13:53 
Book 4 13:54-17:20 (N) and 17:22-18:35 (D); formula: 19:1a 
Book 5 19:1b—22:46 (N) and 23:1-25:46 (D); formula: 26:1 


Epilogue 26:3-28:20 


The view of Matthew’s Gospel consisting of five books has been supported 
by literary analyses of Christopher Smith. His two main arguments are: 1. the 
Gospel of Matthew alternates between narrative and discourse, and 2. each 


4 Benjamin W. Bacon, “The Five Books of Matthew Against the Jews,’ The Expositor VIII, 85 
(1918): 56-66; Id., Studies in Matthew (New York: Henry Holt, 1930). Largely followed by 
Raymond E. Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 
1997), 172. 

5 Christopher R. Smith, “Literary Evidence of a Fivefold Structure in the Gospel of Matthew,” 
NTS 43 (1997): 540-551. 
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narrative introduces a theme on which the following discourse subsequently 
expounds. The Gospel’s underlying principle is constituted by five consecu- 
tive narrative-discourse pairs, in each of which a specific theme relating to the 
Kingdom is being elaborated. 


Introduction Genealogy (1:1-17) 

The foundations of the kingdom First Narrative First Discourse 
(1:18-4:25) (5:11-7:29) 

The mission of the kingdom Second Narrative Second Discourse 
(81-9:38) (1011-42) 

The mystery of the kingdom Third Narrative Third Discourse 
(11:1-13:9) (1310-53) 

The family of the kingdom Fourth Narrative Fourth Discourse 
(13:54-17:27) (18:1-35) 

The destiny of the kingdom Fifth Narrative Fifth Discourse 
(191-23:39) (241-25:46) 

Conclusion Passion Narrative 
(26:41-28:20) 


It is obvious that this proposal enriches Bacon’s ideas with new elements. To 
this it ought to be remarked that the introduction is restricted to the genealogy, 
and that the third discourse does not begin until 13:10. 

The placing of the formula shows where the discourses end, but not pre- 
cisely where they begin.® Does the Sermon on the Mount begin in 4:23, in 4:25 
or in 5:1? Does the Mission Discourse start in 10:5b, in 9:35 or in 9:36? Does 
the Community Discourse begin with the disciples’ question in 18:1, with the 
dialogue between Jesus and Peter in 17:24—27 or with the passion prediction in 
17:22? Does the discourse in Matt 23 in fact form a whole with the Eschatological 
Discourse in Matt 24-25? These questions already indicate that the strict dis- 
tinction between N and D is rather artificial. This impression is strengthened 
when we include Matt 1-2 and 26-28 in the debate. Bacon labels these parts 
as the prologue and the epilogue, respectively, and therefore they do not form 
part of the five books that Matthew consists of. Especially for Matt 26-28, this 
is hardly convincing, since these chapters are indisputably the dramatic climax 
of Matthew’s story of Jesus. Given the distinction between N and D, Matt 1-2 
and 26-28 can also be categorised under N. Or in other words, the alternation 


6 Thisissue is discussed by Terence J. Keegan, “Introductory Formulae for Matthean Discourses,” 
CBQ 44 (1982): 415-430. 
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between N and D is not characteristic of 3:1-25:46 only, but of the entire book. 
This opinion is defended by Charles Lohr. According to him, Matthew con- 
sists of six narrative sections and five discourses (Matt 23-25 is seen as one 
discourse). 

He argues for a concentric ordering with the Parable Discourse as the centre 
of the entire book:” 


A 1-4 Narrative 1: Birth and beginnings 
B 5-7 Sermon I: Blessings, entering kingdom 
C 8-9 Narrative 2: Authority and invitation 
D 10 Sermon II: Mission Discourse 
E u-12 Narrative 3: Rejection by this generation 
F 3 Sermon III: Parables of the kingdom 
FE 14-17 Narrative 4: Acknowledgment by disciples 
D’ 18 Sermon IV: Community Discourse 
C 19-22 Narrative 5: Authority and invitation 
B’ 23-25 Sermon V: Woes, Coming of the kingdom 
A 26-28 Narrative 6: Death and rebirth 


According to Bacon, each discourse is linked up with the narrative bloc that 
precedes it. This view is based on the fact that he attributes a concluding 
function to the stereotypical formula. This has been disputed by a number of 
authors. They point out that this formula does not so much have a concluding 
function but rather a linking one.® After all, it is important that this formula is 
always found in a subordinate clause introduced by öte that is combined with 
a main clause relating to the continuation of the story. The consequences of 
this view for the segmentation of Matthew have been elaborated as follows by 
Philippe Rolland:? 


7 Charles H. Lohr, “Oral Techniques in the Gospel of Matthew,’ cBQ 23 (1961): 403-435 (427). 
A concentric ordering has also been presented by Combrink, Macrostructure, 16: A: 11—417; 
B: 4:18-7:29; C: 81-9:35; D: 9:36—11:1; E: 11:2-12:50; F: 131-53; E’: 13:54-16:20; D’: 16:21-20:34; 
C: 21:1-22:46; B’: 23:1-25:46; A’: 26:11-28:20. Similarly in Id., “The Structure of Matthew’s Gospel 
as Narrative,” TynBul 34 (1983): 61-90 (71). This segmentation of the text differs considerably 
from Lohr’s mainly in segments E’, D’ and C. 

8 This is formulated—slightly too strongly—as follows by Luz, Evangelium nach Matthäus 
(Mt 1-7), 19: “xai éyéveto öte étéAecev etc. in 7,28; 11,1; 13,53} 19,1; 26,1 schließt syntaktisch nicht 
eine Rede ab, sondern leitet eine neue Etappe der Erzählung ein!” 

9 Philippe Rolland, “From the Genesis to the End of the World: The Plan of Matthew’s Gospel,” 
BTB 2 (1972): 155-176 (156): “We deem it preferable to consider the transition formula five 
times repeated (...) as a connecting link, and to join to each discourse the narratives that 
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Prologue 11-416: From the Old to the New Testament 
1. Infancy narratives (1:1-2:23) 
2. John the Baptist and Jesus (3:1-4:16) 
First Part 4:17-9:34: The Kingdom of God is at hand 
1. Introduction and discourse (4:17-7:29) 
2. Narrative section (8:1-9:34) 
Second Part 9:35-12:50: The lost sheep of the house of Israel 
1. Introduction and discourse (9:35-10:42) 
3; Narrative section (11:11-12:50) 
Third Part 13:1-17:27: Iwill build my church 
i. Discourse (13:1-58) 
2. Narrative section (14:1-17:27) 
Fourth Part 18:1-23:39: The true Israel 
i. Discourse (18:1-35) 
2. Narrative section (19:11-23:39) 
Fifth Part 24:11-28:20: The final victory 
i. Discourse (24:1-25:46) 
2. Narrative section (26:1-28:20) 


The division into five parts is retained, but the five sections are different from 
Bacon's. They do not consist of N + D, but of D + N. The concluding chapters 
(26-28) are no longer in an isolated position. Furthermore, it is remarkable 
that Rolland detaches Matt 23 from the Eschatological Discourse, but his clas- 
sifying this chapter as a narrative section testifies to an urge for regularisation. 

After this reversion of the ordering (D + N instead of N + D), a compromise 
between the two views was bound to be emerge. This compromise was sug- 
gested by David Barr.!® He argues that the discourses are not only connected to 
the narrative material that precedes them, but also to the narrative material by 
which they are followed (pattern: N + D > N). Schematically, his proposal is as 
follows: Matt 1-4 (N) + 5-7 (D) > 8-9 (N) +10 (D) > 1-12 (N) + 131-52 (D) > 
13:53-17:27 (N) + 18 (D) > 19-22 (N) + 23-25 (D) > 26-28 (N). 








follow instead of those that precede.” See also Werner Schmauch, “Die Komposition 
des Matthäus-Evangeliums in ihrer Bedeutung für seine Interpretation,” Pages 64-87 in 
Id.,... zu achten aufs Wort: Ausgewählte Arbeiten (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1967). 

10 David L. Barr, “The Drama of Matthew’s Gospel: A Reconsideration of Its Structure and 
Purpose,’ TD 24 (1976): 349-359 (352): “The discourses are not dividers, but connectors, 
linking two sections of narrative together.’ 
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These examples will suffice to illustrate the discussion on the structure of 
Matthew on the basis of the two phenomena signalled by Bacon: the stereo- 
typical formula and the alternation of N and D. I will conclude this overview 
with a critical appraisal. 

(1) The formula itself always concludes a discourse, but the complete sen- 
tence of which it forms a part also links up with what follows. It is not possible 
to gather from the formula where the discourse begins, nor does it show where 
the narrative that follows the discourse exactly ends. For the precise determi- 
nation of these boundaries, other criteria must be applied. 

(2) The subdivisions mentioned are based on “une distinction artificielle et 
rigide entre narration et discours”! That it would be advisable not to make this 
rigid distinction is apparent from the lack of unanimity on the precise demar- 
cation of D and N. The clearest example of this is that Matt 23 is classified as D 
by one author and as N by another (and this notwithstanding the fact that we 
are dealing here with an uninterrupted monologue by Jesus!). Moreover, the 
sharp distinction between N and D suggest that the five long discourses are 
detached from the rest of Matthew’s story of Jesus and that they always inter- 
rupt this story. This position is untenable for, as character text, the discourses 
are principally embedded in the narrator’s text. Moreover it is remarkable that 
also narrative texts in Matthew have a discursive character. 

(3) Furthermore, I would like to point out two other phenomena. Firstly, in 
the parts classified as N, Jesus also speaks frequently and sometimes at some 
length: apart from 11:2-3.7a, Matt 11 only consists of words spoken by Jesus; 
12:25-45 contains a monologue by Jesus, that is only interrupted in 12:38-39a 
by a remark from his listeners; Matt 19-22 contains many statements by Jesus. 
Secondly, the reverse can also be observed: the parts that are labelled D con- 
tain some narrative sentences, which remind the reader that the character text 
is embedded in the narrator’s text (13:10.36; 18:21-22). 


2 A Story in Three Acts 


A second proposal for the structure of Matthew, that continues to be influ- 
ential, was developed by Edgar Krentz and was subsequently propagated by 
Jack Kingsbury and David Bauer.’ Their point of departure is the parallelism 


11 David W. Gooding, “Structure littéraire de Matthieu, XIII,53 a XVII,35,’ RB 85 (1978): 227- 
252 (233). 

12 Edgar Krentz, “The Extent of Matthew’s Prologue: Toward the Structure of the First 
Gospel,” JBL 83 (1964): 409-414; Jack D. Kingsbury, “The Structure of Matthew’s Gospel 
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between 4:17 and 16:21. Both verses open with ànò tote HpEato ó Inooög, followed 
by an infinitive (xnpbocew xal Ayew in 4:17; deuevdew in 16:21) and a brief sum- 
mary of the content of Jesus’ words. These verses would have a macrosyntactic 
function and serve as the captions of two long sections, the first (4:17-16:20) 
about Jesus’ proclamation of the kingdom and the second (16:21-28:20) about 
his journey to Jerusalem and about his passion, death, and resurrection. These 
two sections are preceded by a long text (1:1-4:16) that functions as a prologue 
that informs the reader on Jesus’ identity. This introductive part also has a cap- 
tion that relates to the content of the entire part (BißAog yevecews Inaod Xpıotod 
viod Aavid viod ABpac). In this perspective, the Gospel according to Matthew 
consists of three parts: 


I 1:1—4:16 Jesus as a Person 
II 417-16:20 His Proclamation 
III 16:21-28:20 His Passion, Death, and Resurrection 


In his book Matthew as Story, Kingsbury has elaborated this basic pattern 
further:!3 


I 11-4:16 The Presentation of Jesus 
II 417-1620 The Ministry of Jesus to Israel and Israel’s Repudi- 
ation of Jesus 
1. 417-111 The Ministry of Jesus to Israel 
2. 11:2-16:20 Israeľs Repudiation of Jesus 
II 16:21-28:20 The Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem and His Suffering, 
Death, and Resurrection 
1. 16:21-25:46 The Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem and 
His Activity in the Temple 
2. 26:11-28:20 The Betrayal, Condemnation, Cruci- 
fixion, and Resurrection of Jesus 


Within this proposal, that does justice to the narrative character of the Gospel, 
the stereotypical formula following the Jesus’ five discourses has a linking 


and His Concept of Salvation-History,’ CBQ 35 (1973): 451-474; Id., Matthew: Structure, 
Christology, Kingdom (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press / London: SPCK, 1975), 1-39; Bauer, 
Structure. 

13 Jack D. Kingsbury, Matthew as Story (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 19887), 40-93. We 
encounter the same refinements in Bauer, Structure, 73-108. 
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rather than a dividing function. However, there are deep caesuras between 4:16 
and 4:17 and between 16:20 and 16:21. 

That part I (1:1-4:16) is a textual unit is clear, according to the authors of this 
option, by two phenomena: a) this long text fragment shows explicit interest 
in Jesus’ identity; b) his vicissitudes are regularly presented as the fulfilment of 
statements from Scripture. We do not only encounter these two phenomena 
in 1:1-2:23 but also in 3:1-4:16. It is true that the Christological interest emerges 
strongest in Matt 1-2, where Jesus is referred to in various ways (1:1.16.23; 
2:2.6.15.23), but this line culminates in 3:17 where God himself calls him his 
beloved Son. The four formula quotations in Matt 1-2 (1:22-23; 2:15.17-18.23) 
are also followed up in 4:14-16. 

Kingsbury further emphasizes that there is only a slight caesura between 
Matt 2 and Matt 3: the particle de in 31 has a linking function, and ¿v tats 
Nuepaus ¿xeivaç bridges a long period of time, also in Exod 2:1 (LXX), while the 
story continues. There is not a deep caesura between 4:11 and 4:12 either since 
the name Jesus, last mentioned in 4:10, is not repeated in 4:12. 

Matt 1:1 is interpreted as the caption covering the entire part I. To support 
this opinion, Kingsbury-in imitation of Krentz-points to Gen 2:4a and espe- 
cially to Gen 5:1. In the Lxx, BißXog yevécews in Gen 5:1 introduces a textual 
unit (5:1-6:8), that consists of a genealogy and a subsequent narrative section. 
In Matthew, we also encounter a genealogy (1:1-17), followed by a long series 
of stories (1:18-4:16; so not merely 1:18-2:23). Within the entire book, part I has 
the function of a prologue; in preparation to the description of Jesus’ ministry 
(from 4:17 onwards), the reader is informed, in 1:1-4:16, on Jesus’ identity. 

Parts II and III are both coherent text units. The caption of part II (4:17) is 
recapitulated in a number of summaries (4:23-25; 9:35; 1:1b).!5 Similarly, the 
caption of part III (16:21), the prediction of Jesus’ suffering, death, and resur- 
rection, is repeated in 17:22-23 and 20:17-19. This latter aspect was somewhat 
refined by Tommy Slater, who points out that 26:2 should also be included in 
the series mentioned by Kingsbury.!® 


14 The time adjunct in Exod 2:1 in the LXX is not exactly the same as in Matt 3:1. The LXX has 
Ev Taig NuEpatc Talc MoMais Exeivanc. 

15 In order to express their function as foundation of the story, summaries are labelled as 
‘Basisberichte’ by Klaus Berger, Formen und Gattungen im Neuen Testament (UTB 2532; 
Tübingen / Basel: A. Francke, 2005), 388-391. 

16 Tommy B. Slater, “Notes on Matthew’s Structure,’ JBL 99 (1980): 436: “As a mere corrective 
to Kingsbury, the three passion-predictions are 17:22-23, 2017-19, and 26:2, with 16:21 
being more a redactional statement than a prediction.” 
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It is astonishing that this division into three is still so popular,’ for it is some 
time ago now that Frans Neirynck’s apposite criticism has accurately revealed 
the weak link in the entire construction.!® He acknowledges the parallelism in 
the formulations of 4:17 and 16:21,” but he disputes the argument that dd tote 
Np&arro indicates the beginning of a new section. To this end, he calls attention 
to the fact that a6 tote also occurs in Matt 26:16, where it refers to the preced- 
ing verses (26:14-15). 

In 16:21 and 4:17, the time adjunct ano tote is also very closely connected 
with the event narrated immediately before. According to Neirynck, the sen- 
tences introduced by &no tote do belong to a passage that started earlier: 4:17 
is an integral part of 4:12-17; 16:21 introduces a new turn in the conversation 
between Jesus and his disciples in the neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi 
(16:13-28); 26:16 forms the conclusion of 26:3-16. Within the Gospel as a whole, 
these three pericopes occupy an important place: all three introduce a new 
phase in Jesus’ ministry. Neirynck thus attributes a function to the three peri- 
copes that is related to the function that Kingsbury gives to 4:17 and 16:21. 
Still, there is an important difference. Within Kingsbury’s division, there is 
first a period in which Jesus proclaims the kingdom (4:17-16:20), and then a 
period in which his suffering, death, and resurrection are central (16:21-28:20). 
According to Neirynck, the different phases cannot be separated so rigidly. 
On the contrary, it can be said that they overlap—at least partly. Also after 
16:20, Jesus speaks many times about the kingdom (in 26:29 for the last time); 
the reverse is also true: Jesus’ death is touched upon before 16:21 (e.g., in 9:15 
and 12:14.40). Interesting is also Neirynck’s suggestion to include 26:3-16 in the 
series of passages that introduce a new phase. After this passage, the events 
that have been announced since 16:13-28 come to a head. 

I will conclude this section with three critical remarks on details from 
Kingsbury’s argument: 


17 See the divisions in: Joachim Gnilka, Das Matthäusevangelium, 2. Teil (HTKNT 1/2; 
Freiburg: Herder, 1988), 524: Vorgeschichte: 1,1-4,16; 1. Hauptteil: 4,17-16,20; 2. Hauptteil: 
16,21-25,46; Passion und Ostern: 26,1-28,20. 

18 Frans Neirynck, “La rédaction matthéenne et la structure du premier évangile, ETL 43 
(1967): 41-73; Id., “ATIO TOTE HRXATO and the Structure of Matthew,” ETL 64 (1988): 
21-59. 

19 Except for Matthew, &nò töte ýpķato occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, nor 
in the LXX. The time adjunct 470 tote can be found elsewhere: Ezra 5:16; Ps 75:8; 92:2; 
Qoh 8:12; Matt 26:16; Luke 16:16. 
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(1) According to Kingsbury, the three parts of which Matthew consists each 
have their own caption (1:1; 4:17; 16:21), the content of which is elaborated in the 
section which they introduce. Much can be said against this. How can the con- 
tent of 1:1 (Jesus is the son of David, the son of Abraham) be reconciled with 
Kingsbury’s claim that part I culminates in 3:17 where Jesus is called the Son of 
God? There is also a certain tension between 4:17 and part II: in 4:17, only Jesus’ 
proclamation is mentioned, while part II also focuses on his acts (see, e.g., 11:2). 
The caption in 16:21 anticipates events that are not extensively elaborated until 
the passion narrative and hardly covers the content of 16:21-25:46. 

(2) The substantive correspondence between the caption of 4:17 and the 
summaries in part II (4:23-25; 9:35; 11b) is only relative. The summaries reg- 
ularly have d1ödoxeıv and xyptacew; however, 4:17 has wnpbooeıv and Aéyew. 
Furthermore, the summaries also mention Jesus’ acts, especially his healings 
(depanedw). Even more importantly, these summaries do not occur after 1:1b 
whereas part II does not end until 16:20. To a lesser degree, this same objection 
applies to the relation between the caption in 16:21 and the passion predictions 
in 17:22-23 and 20:17-19. If, following Slater, 26:2 is also added to this series, the 
passion predictions are more or less evenly spread over part III. 

(3) Kingsbury describes 4:17-16:20 as “the ministry of Jesus to Israel and 
Israel’s repudiation of Jesus”. It bears witness to little feeling for nuance that 
Kingsbury lumps together the Jewish leaders and the people under the all- 
encompassing term ‘Israel’ and that he speaks of a negative reaction of the 
entire Jewish people to Jesus’ words and deeds. 


3 The Macrostructure of Matthew’s Gospel: A New Solution 


In this section, I will present a new proposal concerning the macrostructure 
of the Gospel according to Matthew, with the starting point that this Gospel 
is a narrative text, a story about Jesus. The narrator offers his main character 
ample opportunity to speak. These sections are to be considered as character’s 
text and are as such embedded in the narrator’s text. The same goes for the five 
discourses held by Jesus that the narrator, judging by his concluding formula, 
presents as textual units. We must do justice to these units when answering 
the question which sub-structures can be recognised in the book. Nonetheless, 
these do not themselves present us with the key to the determination of the 
macrostructure. 

In this section, I will take a closer look at a number of textual phenomena 
that have a structuring function. I will begin by discussing a characteristic that 
the Gospel according to Matthew has in common with every other narrative 
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text: the events related take place in a certain temporal and spatial setting (3.1 
and 3.2). Assuming the distinction between ‘kernels’ and ‘satellites’, I will step 
by step develop a new solution (3.3-3.7). 


31 Temporal Information 

The book of Matthew covers the period round the birth of Jesus up till his 
resurrection from the dead. This juncture is expanded further backward and 
forward by means of references to the past (retrospections) and to the future 
(anticipations). The farthest point in the past to be mentioned in Matthew is 
the creation of the world (19:4.8), and the furthest point in the future is the 
coming of the Son of Man (24:3.27.29.39) or the end of the age (13:39.40.49; 
24:3; 28:20). Twice, the narrator indicates that, from a temporal point of view, 
he stands at great distance from the events that he narrates. In 27:8 and 28:15, 
he mentions two phenomena that originate in the period described in the 
book but that “to this day” are still well-known or influential. 

There are a number of indications that give an idea of the temporal organisa- 
tion of Matthew’s story about Jesus. In 1:2-17, the history of Israel is reviewed, 
starting with Abraham and culminating in Jesus. The episodes in 1:18-2:23 take 
place towards the end of the rule of Herod the Great and at the beginning of 
Archelaus’ administration. There is a long time-span between the establish- 
ment of the young Jesus in Nazareth (2:22-23) and the ministry of John the 
Baptist (3:1).2° An unspecified period of time passes between the temptation 
of Jesus in the desert (4:1-11) and the time when he decides to go and live in 
Capernaum (4:12-17). The summaries in 4:23 and 9:35 characterize in a few 
strokes of the pen the activities of Jesus in Galilee during a long period of time. 
In 11:12-13, a review of the history that has been told so far is to be found; the 
retroversion formulated here refers back to John’s ministry as narrated in 3:1-17 
(and de THV NUEPwWY Iwdvvov Tod Bamtiotod Ewg dott); together, John and Jesus 
have made the kingdom of heaven accessible, whilst “until John came” (gw¢ 
"Iwdvvov) it was predicted by all the Prophets and the Torah.” In 11:25, we come 
across the time adjunct Ev exeivw TO xatp@, that is then repeated twice (12:1 and 
14:1). This formula indicates that the time has come when Jesus confronts those 
around him with the necessity to make decisive choices. In Jerusalem, Jesus 
debates with various adversaries for a whole day in the temple (see 21:18: “in 


1” 


» BZ 37 
(1993): 51, challenges the idea that there is a deep caesura between 2:23 and 3:1 and he 


20 Gerd Hafner, “‘Jene Tage’ (Mt 3,1) und die Umfang des matthäischen ‘Prologs 


considers the “in those days” used in 3:1 to be a “Verkniipfung von fiir den Evangelisten 
zeitlich zusammengehörenden Ereignissen”. 
21 In 11:12, @nö has an inclusive meaning and, in 11:13, &ws has an exclusive one. 
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the morning”; 22:23: “the same day”; 22:46: “from that day”). Not until the pas- 
sion narrative is the passage of time described with great precision.?? 

For the rest, the indications of time offer little to hold on to in the determi- 
nation of the temporal organisation of the story. The concrete temporal details 
merely have a function within the pericope in which they are to be found,?? 
or they make a connection with the previous passage.?* As a rule, tote, that 
appears go times, has a binding function. An exception to this are the cases of 
ano TOTE (4:17; 16:21; 26:16); this temporal notion marks a new phase in the work 
of Jesus. In 4:17 ano tote marks the beginning of the period in which Jesus pro- 
claims the coming of the kingdom of heaven. As has already been mentioned, 
this period of time starts as soon as he goes to live in Capernaum and not just 
after, and continues right up till his suffering and death. Whilst Jesus continues 
to preach the gospel of the kingdom, he also begins, in 16:13-28, to speak with 
his disciples about his pending death and resurrection. This marks the begin- 
ning of a subperiod that covers his stay near Caesarea Philippi up till two days 
before Easter (26:16). In 26:17, a new sub-period begins (marked by and tóte in 
26:16), when he is indeed handed over to his adversaries. 

From this analysis of the temporal information in Matthew, I have come to 
the following conclusions. There is an interval of time between 2:23 and 3:1 and 
also between 4: and 4:12. Jesus begins his ministry in 4:12-17. The summaries 
in 4:23 and 9:35 indicate that Jesus is acting as a teacher and healer for a long 
period of time in Galilee. In 1:2-24, a review is to be found of the ministry of 
John and Jesus. A new and crucial phase starts in 11:25. In 16:13-28, Jesus, at that 
time in the region of Caesarea Philippi, begins to speak of his suffering, death, 
and resurrection. The events announced come to a head in the passion narra- 
tive. This scenario, predicted time and again, begins with Judas looking for the 
most appropriate time to deliver Jesus up. 


3.2 Topographical Information 
Most of the topographical details in Matthew are connected to Jesus. Although 
he lives in Nazareth (2:22) and Capernaum (4:13), respectively, he does not 
have a permanent place of abode (cf. 8:20) and moves restlessly from one place 
to another. 

This is a pattern which started right back in 21-23: following Jesus’ birth in 
Bethlehem in Judea, Joseph takes him firstly to Egypt, and then to Nazareth 
in Galilee. Once an adult, he travels from Galilee to the desert of Judea to be 


22 See: 26:2.17.20.31.34.55; 2711.19.45-46.53.57.62.63.64; 28:1. 
23 See 8:13; 12:1; 14:15.23.25; 15:28.32. 
24 See 13:1; 17:1; 18:1. 
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baptized by John and he is led into the desert to be tempted by the devil. The 
temptations bring with them imaginary journeys to the holy city of Jerusalem 
and to a very high mountain. Following this, there is a sequence (4:12-20:34) in 
which various places and regions are mentioned. That Matthew uses the same 
order here as Mark in situating his story firstly in Galilee (4:12-15:20), then 
in the surrounding area (15:21-18:35), and finally in Judea (19:1-20:34) is not 
entirely convincing.?? Already in the part situated in Galilee (4:12-15:20), Jesus 
leaves Galilee and travels to the region of the Gadarenes (8:28-34); conversely, 
in 15:21-18:35 (that according to Willoughby Allen should be situated “in the 
surrounding area of Galilee”), it is mentioned that Jesus and his disciples are 
in Galilee (17:22), in Capernaum to be precise (17:24). It is only from Matt 21 
onwards that there is an obvious unity of place. In 21:1-28:15, the events related 
take place in Jerusalem or in the surrounding area of this city. The book ends, 
however, in the region in which Jesus was active for a long period of time: in 
28:16-20, the risen Lord appears to the eleven on a mountain in Galilee. 

Thus, at first sight, few connections are to be found in the spatial setting of 
the events related. However, the impression given here evaporates when we 
note that various topographical data are clustered together by means of three 
refrains that are connected to one another. 

The first refrain was discovered by Frans Breukelman and is to be found in 
11-16:20.26 It can be recognized by the verb dvaywpéw (= ‘to withdraw’), that is 
used in seven cases to indicate a move to another place: 


212-13 And having been warned in a dream not to return to Herod, 
they (= the wise men) left (&veywpnoav) for their own country 
by another road. Now after they had left (avaywpyodvtwv) (...). 

2:14 Then Joseph (...) went to (&veywpnoev) Egypt. 

2:22-23 But when he heard that (...). And after being warned in a 
dream, he went away (&vexwpncev) to the district of Galilee. 
There he made his home in atown called Nazareth, (....) 


412 Now when Jesus heard that John had been arrested, he with- 
drew (dvexwpncev) to Galilee. 
12:15 When Jesus became aware of this, he departed (dvexwpncev). 


25 This pattern is found in: Willoughby C. Allen, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel according to S. Matthew (1cc; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1947), LXIII-LXIV. 

26 Frans Breukelman, Bijbelse theologie, deel III: De theologie van de evangelist Matteüs 
(Kampen: Kok, 1984), 144-166. See also Deirdre Good, “The Verb ANAXOPEQ in Matthew’s 
Gospel,” NovT 32 (1990): 1-12. 
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1413 Now when Jesus heard this, he withdrew (dveywpycev) from 
there in a boat to a deserted place by himself. 

15:21 Jesus left that place and went away (dvexwpnoev) to the district 
of Tyre and Sidon. 


That these sentences have the character of a refrain is clear from the fact that, 
apart from the verb avaywpéw, they also have a number of other fixed elements: 
a) people close to Jesus or Jesus himself withdraw(s); b) they do this because 
they hear or perceive that Jesus is being threatened by his adversaries; c) this 
withdrawal brings him to a new location that is usually named explicitly; 
d) in four cases, the refrain is accompanied by a fulfilment quotation (2:15.23; 
4:14-16; 12:18-21). 

The whole series shows a certain amount of progression. Initially, the 
wise men and Joseph are the subject of avaywpew (2:12-13.14.22) but, from 
4:12 onwards, this action is completed by Jesus himself. His life is threatened 
firstly by the local political leaders, Herod the Great (2:12-13.14) and his sons 
Archelaus (2:22) and Antipas (4:12; 14:13), but further on in the book, his circle 
of enemies is expanded with the Pharisees (12:14; 15:21), who are plotting his 
death. Progression can also be observed in the fact that Galilee, a region where 
initially Jesus is still safe (2:22; 4:12), is gradually becoming a hazardous area, 
as a result of which Jesus begins to avoid towns and villages, staying in unin- 
habited areas (14:13), and even venturing in the direction of the district of Tyre 
and Sidon, places inhabited by the Gentiles (15:31). Having turned his back on 
the Pharisees and the Sadduccees (16:4), he leaves for the region of Caesarea 
Philippi. These moves have the remarkable effect of increasing Jesus’ radius of 
action: in fact, he meets large crowds even in uninhabited areas, and, although 
he knows that he has been sent only for the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
(15:24), he relents to a woman from the world of the Gentiles and has mercy 
on her, too. 

The fulfilment quotations connected to this refrain make it clear that Jesus’ 
wanderings take place according to a certain plan and that they have already 
been announced in texts of the Scripture that are presented by the narrator as 
God’s own words. Thus, Jesus does not travel so restlessly through fear of his 
enemies, but in obedience to God. 

The refrain discussed focuses the attention on the constant that Jesus 
distances himself from Jerusalem and Judea, his native soil. This movement 
ends in the region of Caesarea Philippi (16:13-28) and is altered by Jesus him- 
self. As from this passage, we come across a new refrain that is expressed as 
follows. 
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16:21 From that time on, Jesus began to show his disciples that he 
must go to Jerusalem and undergo great suffering at the hands 
of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and 
on the third day be raised. 

17:22-23 “The Son of Man is going to be betrayed into human hands, 
and they will kill him, and on the third day he will be raised.” 

2018-19 “See, we are going up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man will 
be handed over to the chief priests and scribes, and they will 
condemn him to death; then they will hand him over to the 
Gentiles to be mocked and flogged and crucified; and on the 
third day he will be raised.” 

26:2 “You know that after two days the Passover is coming, and the 
Son of Man will be handed over to be crucified.” 


In 16:21 this refrain belongs to the narrator's text; in the three other cases, the 
narrator puts the words of the announcement into Jesus’ mouth. The refrain 
can be recognized by the following fixed elements: a) Jesus travels purposefully 
and of his own free will; b) the journey takes him to Jerusalem (16:21; 20:17.18); 
c) he will be crucified there, but God will raise him up on the third day; d) the 
journey to Jerusalem is—just as those moves undertaken in 1:1-16:20— covered 
by the ordinance of God (see dei in 16:21); e) the refrain anticipates the events 
related in 26:17-28:15. 

At the time the events proclaimed are actually taking place in Jerusalem, a 
third and last refrain echoes: 


26:32 “But after I am raised up, I will go ahead of you to Galilee.” 

28:7 “And indeed he is going ahead of you to Galilee; there you will 
see him.” 

28:10 “Go and tell my brothers to go to Galilee; there they will 
see me.” 


These sentences are spoken by Jesus (26:32; 28:10) and by an angel of the Lord 
(28:7) and contain the following fixed elements: a) the speaker anticipates 
the period following the resurrection of Jesus; b) mention is made of a future 
reunion between the resurrected Jesus and his disciples; c) the reunion will 
take place in Galilee. 

In the five concluding verses of Matthew (28:16-20), the raised expectation 
is fulfilled on a mountain in Galilee. This location results in a certain con- 
trast between 28:16-20 and the long section in which the place of action is 
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Jerusalem. In this case, Galilee is the base of operation for movement in every 
direction, the world over. From Galilee, Jesus sends his disciples to all nations 
with the promise that he will remain amongst them until the end of the age. 
Thus, in 28:16-20, the book ends with the beginning of a new journey, the start- 
ing point of which (Galilee), the range (all nations) and the duration (till the 
end of the age) are indicated, whilst concrete details on the stages of the jour- 
ney are not mentioned at all. 

These observations lead me to the conclusion that, on the basis of the top- 
ographical information that differs greatly in itself, we can distinguish three 
patterns: 


patternı Jesus flees from his enemies and thus expands his radius of 
action. 

pattern 2 He voluntarily travels to Jerusalem, where he is to suffer and 
die and be raised up by God. 

pattern 3 From Galilee, Jesus sends his disciples out to teach all nations 
until the end of the age. 


These three patterns are connected to one another. Pattern 2 is partly a reversal 
of pattern 1, whilst pattern 3 is an extension of pattern 2. The three patterns 
are not separated from each other by rigid caesuras. Pattern 1 ends in the same 
textual unity (16:13-28) with which pattern 2 begins. In turn, pattern 2 reaches 
its peak in a textual unity (27:55-28:20), the last scene of which (28:16-20) 
touches on pattern 3. 


3.3 Kernels with Satellites or Pericopes with a Hinge Function? 

Havingreached this point, Iwant to draw attention to anumber of new insights 
in the structure of Matthew that are aresult of a narrative analysis of this book. 
According to Frank Matera, a long and complex story such as that of Matthew 
is more than just a sum of individual incidents.?7 An important question is why 
the story that is being related passes in the way it does. This question concerns 
the plot or the intrigue of the book, that is to say, to the phenomenon that the 
individual incidents are arranged in a certain way in relation to one another by 
their mutual temporal and causal relations. Each individual episode does not 
weigh equally in the determination of the book’s plot. Certain events initiate a 
turning point that influences the continuation of the story. Following Seymour 


27 Frank/J. Matera, “The Plot of Matthew’s Gospel,’ CBQ 49 (1987): 233-253. 
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Chatman, Matera calls such events ‘major events’ or ‘kernels’. They contribute 
to the fact that it becomes more and more likely that the story will end in a 
certain way and, in that sense, they are essential for the development of the 
plot of the book. 

According to Matera, a turning point occurs as a rule in a relatively short 
passage that is followed by a series of sub-texts in which events are presented 
that are a consequence of the new step that has been taken in the kernel. 
Because these events (‘minor events’) do not themselves offer new moments 
of choice, but instead elaborate on the one already made, they are not 
entirely indispensable. They do, however, fill the void between one kernel and 
the next. 

Matera uses these theoretical distinctions to find an answer to three ques- 
tions: a) What is the plot in Matthew? b) Where are the ‘kernels’ within the 
plot of Matthew’s Gospel? c) What kind of narrative blocks does Matthew con- 
sist of? 

In answering the first question, Matera assumes that the salvation history is 
the most central notion in Matthew. After all, the book does extend all the way 
from Abraham (1:1) to the end of the age (28:20). Within this huge framework, 
it describes how Jesus, on the one hand, is (or: was) united with the people of 
Israel and, on the other, how he increasingly becomes accepted by Gentiles. 

Matera sums up six passages in which there is a decisive turning point: 2:1a: 
the birth of Jesus; 4:12-17: the beginning of Jesus’ ministry; 1:2-6: John’s ques- 
tion; 16:13-28: the conversation in the district of Caesarea Philippi; 21:1-17: the 
cleansing of the temple; 28:16-20: the sending out of the disciples. 

The first five kernels are accompanied by a number of satellites, together 
with which they form a narrative block; in the case of the last kernel, such 
satellites are absent: 





‘Kernels’ Narrative blocks Description 

2:1a 1:1-4:11 The coming of the Messiah 

4:12-17 4:12-11:1 The Messiah’s ministry to Israel of preaching, teaching, 
and healing 

11:2-6 11:2-16:12 The crisis in the Messiah’s ministry 


16:13-28 16:13-20:34 The Messiah’s journey to Jerusalem 
21:1-17 21:1-28:15 The Messiah’s death and resurrection 
28:16-20 28:16-20 The great commission 
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An adapted form of Matera’s hypothesis has been adopted by Warren Carter.?® 
The following scheme shows what the modified plan of Matthew’s Gospel 
looks like. 








‘Kernels’ Narrative blocks Description 

1:18-25  1:1-4:16 God is the origin of Jesus 

4:17-25 417-1111 Jesus manifests Gods saving presence in his preaching 
and healing 

11:2-6 11:2-16:20 Jesus’ actions reveal his identity as Gods commis- 


sioned agent, necessitating a response to the question 
of whether Israel will recognize him as God’s Messiah 


16:21-28 16:21-20:34 Jesus speaks to his disciples about his death and 
resurrection, an event that also shapes discipleship 

2111-27  21:1-27:66 In Jerusalem, Jesus is rejected by the Jewish leaders 

28:1-10 28:1-20 The resurrected Jesus commissions his disciples to a 


worldwide mission 





Both authors come to a total of six narrative blocks. All sorts of differences 
become apparent in their demarcation. Carter agrees with the caesuras recom- 
mended by Kingsbury between 4:16 and 4:17 and between 16:20 and 16:21. He 
also places a caesura between 27:66 and 28:1, which is hard to defend. With the 
exception of 11:2-6, the ‘kernels’ suggested by Matera are also revised. Major 
modifications include the replacement of 2:1a (merely a subordinate clause) 
by 118-25 and 28:16-20 is no longer considered as an isolated turning point 
in itself, but is given the status of a satellite of 28:1-10. The minor differences 
are that Matera’s ‘kernels’ are demarcated differently in three cases (4:17-25 
instead of 4:12-17; 16:21-28 instead of 16:13-28; 21:1-27 instead of 21:1-17). 

Both studies make it clear that certain passages have a macro-syntactical 
function: they bring about a turning point in the plot, a turning point that is 
fleshed out in a large number of the subsequent pericopes. I agree with this 
principle, but also expand on it with the suggestion that such cardinal passages 
at the same time refer to the preceding block. With this double function in 
mind, I refer to them as hinge texts. In the following subsections, I will indicate 


28 Warren Carter, “Kernels and Narrative Blocks: The Structure of Matthew’s Gospel,’ cBQ 
54 (1992): 463-481. See also: Id., Matthew: Storyteller, Interpreter, Evangelist (Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, 1996), 159-175. 
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which passages fulfil this double function and examine the scope of the narra- 
tive blocks that precede and follow these hinge texts. 


3.4 Matt 4:12-17 and 26:1-16 as Hinge Texts Within the Book as a Whole 
Partly on the basis of the above, I will gradually develop a new outlook on the 
macrostructure of Matthew. My first step is that the book consists of a corpus 
(4:18-25:46), in which a continuous story is presented of Jesus’ ministry, and 
that this corpus is contained in an overture (1:1-4:11) and a finale (26:17-28:20). 
The overture is connected to the corpus by means of a hinge text (4:12-17), 
whilst there is also a hinge text to be found in the transition from corpus to 
finale (261-16). In a schematic overview: 





overture hinge corpus hinge finale 
1:1-4:11 4:12-17 4:18-25:46 26:1-16 26:17-28:20 























The overture (1:1-4:11) is a textual unit, in which the narrator presents an image 
of the origin and identity of Jesus, and his future task. His origin is mentioned 
in Matt 1-2 (yéveots in 11.18). Various descriptions clarify his identity: son of 
David, son of Abraham (1:1), Messiah (1:16), Emmanuel (1:23), king of the Jews 
(2:2), ruler or shepherd of the people of Israel (2:6), Nazorean (2:23), Son of 
God (2:15; 3:17). Jesus’ future task is described twice: he will save his people 
from their sins (1:21) and he is to fulfil all righteousness (3:15). A disadvantage to 
the regularly applied term ‘prologue’ is that it gives the impression that 11-4: 
is a non-narrative introductory section, like the prologue in John 1:1-18. The 
term ‘overture’ does more justice to the fact that Matthew’s story about Jesus 
already begins in 1:18. We can distinguish two sections within the overture as 
a whole (1:1-2:23 and 3:1—4:11).29 The caesura between 4:11 and 4:12 is, however, 
much deeper than the one between 2:23 and 3:1; not until 4:12 does the public 
ministry of Jesus begin. 

In the finale (26:17-28:20), Jesus’ suffering and death and his resurrection 
are described. The term ‘finale’ has been chosen in order to express that the 
passion narrative is an integrated constituent that forms the climax of the 
entire book. 


29 William D. Davies and Dale C. Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
According to Saint Matthew: vol. I (1cc; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1988), 286-287, are of the 
opinion that there is a deep caesura between 2:23 and 31. 
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The overture and the finale are connected with one another in many 
respects. The stories about the beginning of Jesus’ life and the preparations for 
his mission point towards the passion narrative, and conversely, the last part 
points back to the beginning again.°° 

The corpus covers the whole of Jesus’ public ministry. That this lengthy piece 
is a literary unit is confirmed by the fact that the narrator has his main charac- 
ter hold five discourses that are arranged chiastically in relation to one another. 
The ‘programme’ discourse at the beginning, the Sermon on the Mount, has 
a counterpart in the Eschatological Discourse; the Missionary Discourse and 
the Community Discourse discuss the disciples’ mission and their mutual rela- 
tionships; the Parable Discourse has a central position and explains why the 
secrets of the kingdom are accessible to the disciples, whilst they are a mystery 
to outsiders. 

The corpus of the book is connected to the overture and the finale by means 
of hinge texts (4:12-17 and 26:1-16). The first hinge text bridges 11-4: and 4:18- 
25:46. This can be clarified as follows. Jesus’ move (4:12) is part of a continuous 
line that has begun in the overture (2:12-13.14.22) and that is later continued 
(12:15; 14:13; 15:21). The many places mentioned in 4:12-17 are a continuation of 
the accumulating topographical information in Matt 2, whereby the similari- 
ties between 4:12-16 and 2:22-23 draw particular attention. Matt 4:12-17 is also 
connected to the preceding text by the mention, in 4:12, of John the Baptist, 
who had already been introduced in 3:1, and by the parallels between John’s 
and Jesus’ message (3:2 = 4:17). Finally, there are several connections between 
412-17 and the corpus: Capernaum, Jesus’ new home town, functions as the 
starting point for his wanderings through Galilee, and the kingdom of heaven 
remains an important subject throughout of his entire ministry. 

Matt 26:1-16 functions as a hinge between the heart of the book and the 
finale. There is strong indication of this in the subordinate clause in 26:1 that 
gives a review of Jesus’ ministry and, in this context, focuses on the five dis- 
courses (“all these words”). In 26:2, Jesus repeats his earlier announcements of 
his death (16:21; 17:22-23; 20:18-19), but by adding that the events announced 
will occur within two days, his statement at the same time functions as a head- 
ing to the passion narrative. The passage that follows (26:3-16) also anticipates 
the events to take place: together with Judas, the adversaries make preparations 
for Jesus’ arrest (26:3-5.14-16), whilst the tender gesture by an anonymous 
woman is connected to his funeral (26:6-13). 


30 A detailed list of correspondences is to be found in: Wim Weren, Matteüs (Belichting van 
het bijbelboek; ‘s-Hertogenbosch / Brugge: Katholieke Bijbelstichting, 1994), 253-255. 
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3.5 Matt 16:13-28 as a Hinge Within 4:18-25:46 

The next problem is the structure of the corpus (4:18-25:46). According to 
Matera, 16:13-28 is a textual unit. I support his criticism of the idea that this 
passage is split in two by a0 tote on the grounds of the following consider- 
ations. This passage has a unity of place (in the district of Caesarea Philippi). 
Jesus is accompanied only by his disciples here. The text consists mainly of 
direct speech and regularly alternates between the parts where Jesus is talk- 
ing to all the disciples (16:13-15.20-21.24-28), and the parts in which he is in 
dialogue with Peter (16:16-19.22-23), whereby we are struck by the contrast 
between what Jesus says to Peter in 16:17-18 and his statement in 16:23.?! 
The passage as a whole is framed by the two references to the Son of Man 
(an inclusio). 

What then is the function of 16:13-28? Matera sees this part as a ‘kernel, in 
which, for the first time, the journey of the Messiah to Jerusalem is mentioned; 
this journey is entered into in more detail in the satellite texts that follow (17:1- 
20:34). In my opinion, 16:13-28 extends much further than this: this passage 
points ahead to 17:1-25:46, because it is not until 26:2 that there is a signal that 
the recurring announcement of Jesus’ death actually becomes reality. Matera 
does not mention that 16:13-28 at the same time offers a recapitulation of the 
material from 4:18-16:12. As a result of this double direction of focus, I consider 
16:13-28 not so much as a ‘kernel’, but as a hinge within the whole corpus. In a 
schematic overview: 





4:18-25:46 





4:18-16:12 16:13-28 (hinge) | 17:1-25:46 

















The hinge function of 16:13-28 appears from a number of textual phenomena. 
The first topographical pattern (to withdraw) ends in this passage, whilst the 
second pattern (to and in Jerusalem) starts in the very same part. Further, the 
connections with 4:18-16:12 are clearly obvious: the question put by Jesus to 
his disciples with regard to his identity is related to John’s question of whether 
he is the one that was to come (11:2); that, according to some, he was John the 
Baptist is an echo of the opinion expressed in 14:2 by Herod Antipas; Peter’s 


31 First of all, Peter is praised as the receiver of God’s revelation; then Jesus reproaches him 
for his thoughts not being those of God; first he is indicated as being a rock and then as a 
stumbling block. 
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answer (“you are the Messiah, the Son of the living God”) links with the dis- 
ciples’ confession in 14:33; that the knowledge of Jesus’ identity can only result 
from divine revelation is also expressed in 11:27. Apart from recapitulations of 
the preceding text, 16:13-28 also anticipates later parts: the word ‘church’ is 
also used in 18:17 (and is not further mentioned in Matthew); the role assigned 
to Peter (to bind and unbind) is linked with the role mentioned in 18:18 of the 
local church; the combination of an announcement of the passion with the 
instructions to the disciples on the implications of being followers (16:21-28) 
is repeated in 20:17-28. 


3.6 The Structure of 4:18-16:12 
The first part of the corpus (4:18-16:12) is again made up of two sections (4:18- 
11:1 and 12:1-16:12), that are connected to one another by means of a hinge text 
(11:2-30). In a schematic overview: 





4:18-16:12 16:13-28 17:1-25:46 











4:18-11:1 | 11:2-30 12:1-16:12 

















Matt 4:18-u1:1 opens with the calling of four fishermen (4:18-22) and closes with 
the instructions given to the twelve apostles (9:36-10:42). Although these two 
passages rather vary in length, a certain thematic similarity cannot be denied. 
Central in both cases is that Jesus assigns particular followers a task that is the 
continuation of his own mission. 

One of the next structuring phenomena are the summaries in 4:23 and 9:35, 
that are practically identically worded (similarities in italics): 


4:23 Kai mepujyev Ev ody Ty Todtraty, drddoxwy ev rals cuvaywyaics altav xai 
xnpioowv To evayyéAiov tH Baoılelas xai Sepamedwv mäcav vooov xal 
nâcav madaxtayv Ev TH MAQ. 

9:35 Kai mepipyev 6 "Incots tag moAEtg nTa xal TAÇ KHLAC, OdoxwY Ev THIS 
cuvayuyals aùt®v xai xnotoowy to evayyediov thc Baoıkelas xai Sepamedwv 
nücav vooov xal maoav uadaxiav. 


In each case, an imperfectum iterativum (meptijyev) is followed by three partici- 
ples that shed light on the various facets of Jesus’ ministry: to teach, to preach, 
and to heal. An echo of these summaries is heard in 11:1b: petéßn exeidev tod 
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didcdoxew xai unpboceiv Ev tats nöAeorv aùtôv. In this case, only Jesus’ role as a 
teacher and preacher is mentioned, and not his role as a healer. 

His role as a teacher is concretized in the Sermon on the Mount (4:24-8:1). 
Jesus’ lengthy and uninterrupted monologue (5:3-7:27) is embedded in a nar- 
rative framework (4:24-5:2 and 7:28-8:1), in which a number of elements men- 
tioned in the beginning are repeated at the end, but then in reverse order: 


a 4:25 uoAovONoav adtTm öxAoı noMol 
b 5a aveßn Eis TO öpoç 
c 5:2 edidacxev 


Cc 7:29 hv yàp diddoxwv 
b 81 xatabdvtog dé abtod do tod dpous 
a 81 Yrorovlycav abt öxAoı moroi 


The role of Jesus as a healer is elaborated in 8:2-9:34, where he performs “deeds 
of power” (dvvaneıc), that are referred to in 11:20 as being “the deeds of the 
Messiah”. That he is someone with authority is obvious from his words (7:29) 
as well as his deeds (8:9; 9:6.8). 

Jesus’ second sermon, the Missionary Discourse (10:5-42), is preceded by a 
narrative introduction (9:36-10:4) and ends in na with the stereotype formula 
already applied in 7:28. A number of elements from the narrative introduction 
to the Sermon on the Mount recur in 9:36-37: 





5:1 löwv dé tous ÖyAoug 9:36 idwv dé tos ÖyAoug 
oi pantai adtod (...) ediSaoxev adtousg AEywv 9:37 TOTE Evel Tots LabyTais adtod 





Matt 10:1 takes up the summarizing sketch of Jesus’ work in 4:23 and 9:35: the 
twelve disciples are given the power to cast out unclean spirits and to cure 
every sickness and disease. Remarkably, they are not yet assigned the task of 
teaching; this does not happen until 28:20 (diöaoxovres abtovs), when they 
have heard everything Jesus has to say to them. In 11:1b, the only thing we hear 
is that Jesus journeys from one town to another in order to teach and proclaim 
his message. 

In the above, 11:2-30 is labelled as a textual unit with a hinge function. This 
standpoint deserves further explanation. First, I will enter into the proposed 
demarcation: is 1:2-30 indeed a textual unit? 
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Matt 11:2-30 is almost entirely made up of direct speech that, with the 
exception of 11:3, is spoken entirely by Jesus. His words are only interrupted by 
short narrative sentences (11:7a.20.25a), that indicate to whom the speaker is 
talking. The coherence within 1:2-30 is also obvious from other phenomena. 
That 11:2-6 and 11:7-19 belong together, is evident on the grounds of an inclu- 
sio (11:2: “the deeds of the Messiah”; 11:19: “the deeds of wisdom”). The com- 
mand given to John’s disciples (11:4: “Go...”) is executed in 11:7 (“As they went 
away”). Following John’s question about Jesus, Jesus himself begins to speak 
about John. The narrative introduction in 11:7 resembles that of 11:20 (Np&aro, 
followed by an infinitive: A¢yew and dvetdiewv, respectively). The time adjunct 
in 11:25 links not only 12:1 but also the section preceding 11:25. 

And now the query as to the function of 11:2-30. In my opinion, 11:2-30 
does not have the character of a new episode in the story that is being related. 
Rather, the reader is given the impression that the story is momentarily inter- 
rupted here for an interim balance. My suggestion that this passage functions 
as a hinge is based on the presence in the text of retrospective and anticipating 
elements. First, I will mention a number of retrospective elements. 

In 11:2-6, John’s followers ask the question whether Jesus is indeed the escha- 
tological bringer of salvation (od el ó &pyönevog;). The term chosen reminds us 
of 3:11: 6 6 Oniow pov Epyönevoc. John allows the question to be asked as a result 
of news about tà épya tod Xpictod, a syntagm that is a recapitulation of the 
stories about Jesus’ deeds in 8:2-9:34. “Hear” and “see” in 11:4 refer back to the 
Sermon on the Mount and the series of stories that follow in which Jesus proves 
in word and in deed that he really is the Messiah. The recital in 1:5 includes 
allusions to Isaiah (Isa 29:18-19; 35:5-6; 61:1) but, at the same time, it is a gen- 
eralizing reproduction of individual cases that are described in 8:2-9:34.3? The 
concluding beatitude in 11:6 reminds us of the beatitudes in 5:3-12. In short: 
in 11:2-6, Jesus gives an evaluative review of his own ministry in answer to a 
question presented by John. 

In 11:7-19, Jesus in turn asks a question about John, that he answers him- 
self and that he seizes upon for an evaluative review of the Baptist’s ministry. 
The question put three times to the people as to why they went to the desert 
(11:7.8.9) refers to 3:5 in combination with 3:1. John is not a man dressed in fine 
clothes (11:8), which fits 3:4 where he is dressed in a cloak made of camel’s hair. 
Jesus’ description of John in 11:10 is similar to the way in which John is presented 
in 3:3 by the narrator (in each case: obté¢ éotw, followed by a quotation from 


32 “The blind receive their sight”: cf. 9:27-31; “the lame walk”: cf. 9:2-8; “the lepers are 
cleansed”: cf. 8:2-4; “the deaf hear”: cf. 9:32-34, where a mute begins to speak; “the dead 
are raised” cf. 9:18-19.23-26; “the good news is brought to the poor”; cf. “the poor” in 5:3 
and “the good news” in 4:23 and 9:35. 
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the Scriptures). John’s ministry is the last preparation for the coming of Jesus. 
According to 11:10, he comes ahead of Jesus (mp0 npogswrov oov and Eurpoodev 
gov); this corresponds with 3:11 in which it is said of Jesus that he will come 
after John (öriow pov). The past is further structured in 1:12-13. In these verses, 
an attempt is made to differentiate between prediction and fulfilment. The 
period of fulfilment has begun with the coming of John. Characteristic of this 
period is that the kingdom has a hard time of it (Bi&@etat has a passive mean- 
ing: ‘suffer violence’) and that adversaries (Bıaotai has a negative connotation) 
try to prevent its growth. The contemporaries of Jesus and John also react in 
a negative way towards them (11:16-19). Matt 11:20-24 also reviews the events 
told earlier. That Jesus’ powerful deeds in the towns did not lead to conversion 
relates to the stories about his deeds in 8:2-9:34 and to his call for conversion 
in 4:17. Capernaum, Jesus’ own town (4:13; 8:5; 9:1), will bear the brunt. 

Anticipating elements are to be found in particular in 11:25-30. The time 
adjunct Ev exeivw TH xalp@ is mentioned in 11:25 for the first time and is repeated 
in 12:1 and 14:1. That God is the origin of the revelation is confirmed in 16:17. 
Most important is that, in 11:25-27, there is for the first time a split between 
those who are impervious to the revelation, and those who are receptive to 
it. This distinction dominates the chapters to follow, where an explanation is 
given (e.g., 13:10-17). 

The interim balance in 11:2-30 is followed by a lengthy sequence (12:1-16:12), 
in which the moves of Jesus form a repeatedly recurring refrain (12:15; 14:13; 
15:21). In 418-111, he was especially active in the towns of Galilee (cf. the 
adjuncts of place in 4:23; 9:35; 11:1), whereas now he spends more and more of 
his time in uninhabited areas.?3 

Already in the first reading, it is apparent that the Parable Discourse is an 
individual subunit within this lengthy sequence (marked as such by the narra- 
tor in 13:53a). This discourse is flanked on two sides by narrative blocks (12:1- 
50 and 14:11-16:12), both of which start with ev exeivo tT xarp® and which also 
show many other similarities: Jesus is forced to move due to his increasing con- 
flicts with the Pharisees (mentioned in 12:2.14.24.38 and in 15:1.12; 16:1.6.1-12), 
whom he typifies as “a wicked and adulterous generation” (12:39.45 and 16:4). 
He is disturbed by their words (12:25-45), their traditions (15:1-20), and their 
teaching (16:1-12), and, at their request for a sign, he refers to the sign of Jonah 
(12:38-39 and 16:1-4); despite the opposition he tirelessly continues to heal the 
sick (12:9-14.15.22 and 14:14.35-36; 15:21-28.30-31). 


33 Matt 121: “through the grain fields”; 12:15: to an unidentified place; 14:13: “to a deserted 
place”; 14:23: “up the mountain’; 14:25-26: “on the sea”; 15:29: “along the Sea of Galilee (...) 
up the mountain” (= “in the desert’, cf. 15:33). 
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That 14:1-16:12 is a coherent unit is supported by three arguments: a) this 
section is strongly dominated by words that are related to food;?* b) in this 
part, frequent mention is made of the crossing of the lake (14:13.22-34; 15:39; 
16:5); c) there are two retrospections at the end of 16:1-12: 16:9 refers back to 
the feeding of the five thousand in 14:13-21, and 16:10 to the feeding of the four 
thousand in 15:29-39. 

The sequence thus defined has a concentric structure. Its heart is the 
Parable Sermon (C), which is surrounded by two short scenes (B: 12:46-50; B’: 
13:53-58), that have in common that Jesus’ mother and his brothers and sis- 
ters are mentioned. Around these are again two longer parts (A: 12:1-45; A=: 
14:1-16:12), in which Jesus is in dispute with the Pharisees. 


3-7 The Structure of 17:1-25:46 

The second part of the corpus (17:1-25:46) exhibits roughly the same pattern as 
the first part. It also has two long sections (17:1-20:34 and 21:18-25:46), that are 
linked to one another by a hinge text (21:1-17). In a schematic overview: 








4:18-16:12 16:13-28 | 17:1-25:46 

hinge 
4:18- 11:2-30 12:1— 17:1- = 21:18-25:46 
11:1 hinge 16:12 20:34 hinge 
































That 17:1-20:34 is a continuous sequence is determined especially by the new 
refrain that combines the various topographical information to form a long 
journey to Jerusalem. The refrain is introduced in 16:21 to return in its most 
complete form in 17:22-23 and 20:18-19; parts of it are also echoed in17:9.12 and 
20:28. In comparison with 4:18-16:12, Jesus now travels in the opposite direction. 
This impression is strengthened by the fact that stopping places are mentioned 
(a mountain, the lake at Capernaum, his house) that were also mentioned 
when he moved further away from Jerusalem and Judea. As from 19:1, he leaves 
Galilee and continues his journey through Judea, with Jericho being the last 
place he visits before arriving in Jerusalem. The journey to Jerusalem is thus 
divided into two routes (17:1-27 and 19:1-20:34). The first route brings him to 
Capernaum where he holds one of his lengthy discourses. Summarized: 


34 Such words are of course unavoidable in the two feeding narratives (14:13-21; 15:29-39), 
but they can also be found in 15:1-20; 15:21-28; 16:1-12. 
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A 171-27 The first route: from the district of Caesarea Philippi 
to Capernaum 

B 181-3535 Discourse on the mutual relations within the 
community 


A 19:11-20:34 The second route: from Capernaum in Galilee to 
Jericho in Judea 


The journey’s destination is reached in 21:1-ı7. This part is a textual unit, 
because it has unity of time. In Matthew, the entry into Jerusalem and the 
cleansing of the temple both take place on the same day (in Mark, this cov- 
ers two days). It is not until 21:17 that Jesus leaves the city to spend the night 
in Bethany.?° The passage also has unity of place, because the adjuncts of 
place in 21:1.10.12.17 are a continuation of one another that together create the 
impression of continuous movement. In the first nine verses, Jesus is in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, in 21:10 he enters the city, in 21:12 he enters the temple 
and in 21:17 he leaves the city. 

As Jesus reaches his destination in 21:1-17, we could consider this passage 
to be part of the preceding text. However, because on arrival he immediately 
undertakes a number of controversial actions in the temple, thus becoming 
involved in a short debate with the chief priest and scribes, who cross his path 
again later, we can also consider this passage as an introduction to the sequel. 
The connection with the preceding block is also clear from the indication of 
Jesus as the Son of David (in 20:30-31 as well as 21:9). The crowd mentioned in 
21:8-10 are not inhabitants of Jerusalem but people who have travelled with 
Jesus to Jerusalem. They announce to the “whole city” that the man entering 
Jerusalem is a prophet, that his name is Jesus, and that he comes from Nazareth 
in Galilee. All this is information from earlier passages in the book. The places 
named, “the Mount of Olives’, “the temple”, and “Bethany”, show a connection 
with the sequel; all these locations, entered for the first time in 21:1-17, recur in 
subsequent passages. In view of all these connections with the preceding text 
and what follows, we can again typify this passage as a hinge text. 

After his arrival in Jerusalem, Jesus continues with the work he had been 
doing up till then: he heals the sick, debates with his adversaries and instructs 
his disciples. This is clearly expressed in the discourse he holds on the Mount 
of Olives (cf. “the mountain” in 5:1), in the presence of his disciples. In the 
sequence on Jesus’ activities in the city, we can discern a clear structure: 


35 Cf. Gnilka, Matthäusevangelium: 2. Teil, 209: “Man könnte von einem Tag Jesu in Jerusalem 
sprechen, der durch Einzug und Tempelprotest gekennzeichnet ist.” 
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21:18-25:46 Jesus is active in Jerusalem 
A 21:18-22 A fig tree withers 
B 21:23-23:39 Debates with adversaries in the temple 
A 241-2 The temple shall be destroyed 
C 24:3-25:46 Discourse: the coming of the Son of Man 


Some explanation is necessary here. The whole block (21:18-25:46) takes place- 
just as 21:1-17—0n one day (see 21:18; 22:23.46). It is the day after the entry into 
Jerusalem that is largely taken up with debates in the temple (21:23; 24:1). This 
lengthy part is framed by 21:18-22 and 24:1-2. 

The link between these short scenes can be explained as follows. In 21:18-22, 
Jesus, who is on his way from Bethany to the temple, causes a fig tree to wither 
in the presence of his disciples. The tree is full of leaves but carries no fruit. The 
fig tree is an image of the temple (cf. the cleansing of the temple in 21:12-13 and 
the announcement of the destruction of the temple complex in 24:1-2). 

Jesus culminates his activities in Jerusalem with the Eschatological Dis- 
course. This takes place on the Mount of Olives, opposite the temple. The dis- 
course is directed at his disciples and is about the long period between Jesus’ 
resurrection and his parousia. 


4 Conclusions and Final Remarks 


The last step in my search is to combine the results in a scheme that renders a 
clear view of the macrostructure of Matthew, the various parts of which I will 
provide with headings. The result is printed at the end of this chapter. 

What is new about this hypothesis is that it provides a layered image of the 
structure of Matthew’s Gospel. At the first level, the structure is still coarse; at 
the second and third levels, the structure of the corpus (4:18-25:46) is presented 
gradually in more detail. What is also new is the insight that five passages func- 
tion as hinges (4:12-17; 11:2-30; 16:13-28; 21:1-17; 2611-16). Such a hinge text is 
linked with both the sequence that precedes it and the one that follows it. The 
size of these sequences is relatively large at the first level. At the second level, 
they are smaller and, at the third level, even smaller still. 








These two new insights explain why earlier research on the macrostructure 
of Matthew has led to such diverse results. Too much attention has been paid to 
rigid caesuras, whilst a typical characteristic of the composition of Matthew is 
the relatively smooth flow of the story. The various sections of the book partly 
overlap. In the hinge texts, patterns that have already been set are repeatedly 
continued whilst, at the same time, new patterns are indicated that are then 
further developed. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Children in Matthew’s Gospel: 
A Text-Semantic Analysis 


1 Introduction 


The Gospels are full of characters that are like people in our own world. It is 
therefore not surprising that children are often referred to in these texts. The best 
known story is the one in which Jesus, despite criticism from his disciples, emerges 
as a friend of children (Matt 19:13-15; Mark 10:13-16; Luke 18:15-17). This story is 
akin to another story in which Jesus uses a child as a model for his disciples when 
they are quarrelling over the question of which of them will be the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven (Matt 18:1-5; Mark 9:33-37; Luke 9:46-48). However, this is far 
from a complete list. The Gospels contain a number of other texts about children. 

How do these texts function in exegesis? They have often been investigated 
by means of diachronic methods.! Diachronic means: concerned with the way 
in which something has developed and evolved through time. Applied to texts, 
it means that the analysis is primarily aimed at the stages of development 
which a text has gone through before achieving its final form.” Other exegetes 


n u 


1 E.g., Simon Legasse, Jesus et l'enfant: “Enfants”, “petits” et “simples” dans la tradition synop- 
tique (ÉBib; Paris: Gabalda, 1969); Die Kinder im Evangelium (ed. Gerhard Krause; Stuttgart / 
Göttingen: Klotz, 1973). 

2 In the case of Mark 1013-16, this approach has led to the following results. Following Rudolf 
Bultmann, The History of Synoptic Tradition (Oxford: Blackwell, 1963), 32, it is generally 
assumed that 10:15 is secondary. At any rate this logion is in tension with the saying in 10:14. 
The rest of the passage (10:13.16) has the form of a biographical apophthegm which has been 
formed by the community, perhaps on the basis of memories of a striking event from Jesus’ 
life or on the basis of an authentic saying of Jesus about the special relationship between 
children and the kingdom of God. That the tradition preserved here is a Gemeindebildung 
is evident from the fact that participation in the kingdom of God is put in the perspective 
of entering into a relationship with Jesus, and this points to a Christology which presum- 
ably developed only within the community. It is also important that the text speaks of a 
conflict between Jesus and his disciples. That conflict reflects a discussion in the community 
which could be resolved only with an appeal to Jesus. What specific question this discussion 
was about is not easy to determine because the word ‘child’ can be understood both literally 
and figuratively. If the discussion was about real children, it could be assumed that ques- 
tions had arisen in the community at an early stage about whether young children could 
be admitted to baptism or to the catechumenate. See Andreas Lindemann, “Die Kinder und 
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prefer to examine texts in their final redactional form. They increasingly make 
use of synchronic methods.’ Synchronic means: concerned with something as 
it exists at one point in time. These exegetes are not so much interested in the 
development which the text has undergone but rather in the structures and 
lines of meaning which can be perceived within a particular text. 

In this chapter, I have opted for the second approach and will apply it to texts 
from Matthew. His book is full of stories and texts about children. In Matthew, 
the word group /child/ consists of the following Greek lexemes: naðiov, mais, 
qtéxvov, výTioç, and uıxpöc. I will develop some of the texts about children in a 
text-semantic analysis.* Not all these texts have a parallel in Mark or Luke, but 
even texts which Matthew has in common with Mark or Luke must primarily be 
read within their own literary context. 


2 Children in Matt 2 


The first child encountered by the reader of Matthew’s Gospel is Jesus himself. 
In 2:1 he is called by the name which Joseph had given him on the instructions of 
an angel (1:21.25) and which in brief describes his lifework: he will save his people 
from their sins. In the rest of Matt 2, Jesus is constantly referred to as ‘the child’, 
nine times in all (2:8.9.11.13.14.20.21). It is striking that this child is exclusively asso- 
ciated with his mother. Although Joseph has meanwhile acknowledged Mary’s 
child as his own (1:25), we constantly find the phrase “the child and his mother” 
(2:1.13.14.20.21). In this way, the reader is reminded of the special origin of Jesus, 
which is described at length in Matt 1:18-25. What is special about Jesus is that he 
is born of Mary and of the Holy Spirit. He is not a child like other children. This 
is further underlined by the quotation from Hos 1:1 which the narrator in 2:15 


die Gottesherrschaft: Markus 10,13-16 und die Stellung der Kinder in der späthellenistischer 
Gesellschaft und im Urchristentum,” Pages 77-104 in Wort und Dienst (ed. Hans-Peter Stähli; 
Jahrbuch der kirchlichen Hochschule Bethel. Neue Folge 17; Bielefeld: Kirchliche Hochschule 
Bethel, 1983). This question is given a positive answer in our text with a reference to Jesus. 
If one opts for a figurative meaning of “the children” and relates the term to certain (adult) 
members of the community of faith, it could refer to itinerant prophets. See Gerhard 
Ringshausen, “Die Kinder der Weisheit: Zur Auslegung von Mk 10,13-16 par.,” ZNW 77 (1986): 
34-63. The text would then be a criticism of the inhospitable and intolerant attitude of cer- 
tain local communities towards this group. 

3 Peter Müller, In der Mitte der Gemeinde: Kinder im Neuen Testament (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1992), applies both diachronic and synchronic methods; he also com- 
bines his exegesis with practical theology. 

4 See Weren, Windows on Jesus, 89-110. 
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inserts into his own story and which is presented as a saying of God himself: “Out 
of Egypt I called my son” (see also 3:17; 12:18; 17:5). 

That child himself plays a passive role in Matt 2, which accords with his age. 
In 2:16 it is stated that Jesus is two years old or under when Herod kills the chil- 
dren in and around Bethlehem. The course of action is completely dominated 
by other characters: by the magi, by Herod and Joseph, and above all by God, 
who is the real power behind the story related here. Even if he does not appear 
directly on the stage, God makes use of angels to influence the course of things: 
Joseph’s dreams and the star which guides the magi cannot be detached from 
God's sphere of influence. The narrated story follows a particular scenario which 
is prefigured in Scripture. The fulfilment quotations emphasize that the story of 
Jesus is a recapitulation of what happened to Israel (215.17-18.23).? 

It is evident from Scripture that the child is the leader who comes from 
Bethlehem, the shepherd of Israel, modelled on David. Later in Matthew, it will 
become clear that leaders of the community must model themselves on children. 
In 2:6, someone who is still a child is depicted as the future leader. The magi call 
him “the king of the Jews” (2:2), a term which Herod turns into “the Messiah” (2:4). 
Before Jesus himself is in action or has spoken a word, his life is threatened: king 
Herod is about to search for the child, to destroy him. However, here it already 
becomes clear that Jesus enjoys God's protection and that he will emerge victori- 
ous from the struggle. 

Jesus is not the only child in Matt 2. The story also refers to other children, 
contemporaries of Jesus. Herod has them killed in cold blood in an action which 
is actually directed against his messianic rival. The narrator connects the mas- 
sacre in Bethlehem with the sad fate of Rachel’s children, who were deported 
to Babylon (Jer 3115). Here too history repeats itself, but now in all its cruelty: 
children lose their lives in an orgy of violence. The fulfilment quotation is not 
introduced here with a final clause (“this was to fulfil”), but with a chronological 
note (“then was fulfilled”). The event described is in line with Scripture, but it is so 
terrible that the narrator does not formulate the connection with Scripture as he 
does elsewhere in his book (see also 27:9-10). Apparently he wants to indicate in 
this way that the violence of which the children of Bethlehem have become the 
victims is not the work of God but finds its origin in human action. 


5 Cf. Joel Kennedy, The Recapitulation of Israel: Use of Israel’s History in Matthew 1:1-4:1 (WUNT, 
2. Reihe, 257; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008). 
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3 Children as Recipients of Revelation 


In Matt u, Jesus twice compares his hearers with children, in 1116-17 and in 1:25. 
In 11:16, he has negative characteristics of children in view: they quarrel with one 
another when playing in the market place. In 11:25, he speaks in positive terms 
about the smallest children: “I thank you, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because you have hidden these things from the wise and the intelligent and have 
revealed them to infants.’ The Greek here is vy7ot. Given that small children still 
live on their mother’s milk (Hebr 5:13), that they are far from being grown up 
(1 Cor 13:11), and that they have the same low position as slaves within the house- 
hold (Gal 4:1), vyzttot is used to denote adults who have recently been converted. 
Nyrıuoı also has a figurative sense in Matt 11:25. There, children are recipients of 
God's revelation. Jesus is referring to his followers and contrasting them with the 
wise and the intelligent. In doing so, he picks up a characteristic of children which 
often emerges in texts from the ancient world: children have not yet received 
any schooling; they still have to be initiated into the world of adults. The smallest 
of them are called by Jesus, who is Wisdom incarnate, to come to him (see also 
19:14: “Let the little children come to me’, and Sir 24:19-22) and learn from him. 
They are particularly suited for his interpretation of the Torah, while the wise and 
the intelligent are hampered by the knowledge that they already have. According 
to Werner Grimm, we can detect criticism of apocalyptic seers here who claim 
to have secret revelations of which the great mass of people know nothing.” 
However, it is precisely this last group which has been mobilized by Jesus. He 
promises them that they will find rest with him. The term ‘rest’ has apocalyptic 
colouring: eschatological salvation is often described as ‘rest’ (see Hebr 3:7-4:11). 

In Matthew's Gospel, we find two texts which elaborate on 1:25. In the first 
(16:17), Jesus says that Peter does not owe to himself the insight that Jesus is the 
messiah, the son of God, but that God has revealed this to him. By this charac- 
terization, Peter, an adult, is given a place among the infants (11:25). It is inter- 
esting that the knowledge which people receive from God can again be eclipsed 
by people setting their minds not on divine things but on human things (16:23). 
Immediately after his confession, Peter shows himself to be an opponent of the 
idea that Jesus will have to suffer and die. In so doing, he reveals himself as the 
Satan who seeks to deter Jesus from his God-given task. 


6 See Lindemann, “Die Kinder,” 81-88; Müller, In der Mitte, 81-164. 

7 Werner Grimm, Jesus und das Danielbuch: Band I:Jesu Einspruch gegen das Offenbarungssystem 
Daniels (Mt 1125-27; Lk 17,20-21) (ANTJ 6/1; Frankfurt am Main: Lang, 1984), 25-28. For criti- 
cism of Grimm’s view, see Chapter 4 of this book. 
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Matt 21:14-17 is the second text which elaborates on 11:25. Shortly after his entry 
into Jerusalem, Jesus goes to the temple, where he denounces the commercial 
activities around the sacrificial cult and heals the blind and crippled. While he 
does this, small children are standing in the temple courts shouting: “Hosanna to 
the son of David” (21:9). The high priests and scribes become angry and address 
Jesus about the uproar which he has caused. Not without sarcasm, he asks his 
opponents whether they have ever read Scripture (see also 12:3.5; 19:4). He refers 
them to Ps 8:3: “Out of the mouth of infants and nurslings you furnished praise 
for yourself” The quotation is taken from the LXX version.’ The Psalm begins 
and ends with the same sentence: “O Lord, our Lord, how admirable (Paunactöv) 
is your name in all the earth” (Ps 8:2.10 in the Lxx). This sentence is echoed in 
Matt 21:5, which speaks of the marvellous things (dauuacıa) that Jesus did. The 
Psalm claims that God has put praise in the mouth of children to put his enemies 
to shame. Matthew's story accurately reflects the relations of the Psalm: small 
children adore Jesus through the agency of God, while the temple aristocracy are 
hostile to him. 


4 Children in Matt 18 


Matt 18 contains a speech by Jesus to his disciples, triggered by their question of 
who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. What Jesus says to them is divided 
into two parts: 18:1-20 and 18:21-35. Between 18:20 and 18:21, there is a break, 
because Jesus is interrupted at this point by Peter, who puts a question to him 
about forgiving. Particularly the first part of Jesus’ discourse is very interesting in 
connection with my theme. The structure of this part is as follows:9 


A 181-4 Question of the disciples: “Who is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven?” 
B 18:5-20 Tensions in the community 


X 185-9 Giving offence (negative) 
Y 1810-14 Parable of the stray sheep 
X 1815-20 Reconciliation (positive). 


8 See A New English Translation of the Septuagint (eds. Albert Pietersma and Benjamin G. 
Wright; New York / Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 550. In the NRsv, the Hebrew text 
(to be found in Ps 8:2) is translated as follows: “Out of the mouths of babes and infants you 
have founded a bulwark because of your foes, to silence the enemy and the avenger” 

9 William G. Thompson, Matthew’s Advice to a Divided Community: Mt 17,22-18,35 (AnBib 44; 
Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1970), 244. 
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Section A is framed by the question of the disciples (18:1) and Jesus’ answer to 
it (18:4). The question and the answer are carefully balanced (18:1: “Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven?”; 18:4: “... is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven”). The coherence in 181-4 further emerges from the word ‘child’ or 
‘children’ (matdtov in 18:2.3.4). As a preparation to his answer to the disciples, 
Jesus puts a child in their midst (18:2). He follows up this action with two say- 
ings, the first of which is put in a negative form (18:3) and the second in posi- 
tive terms (18:4). 

In favour of the demarcation of section B (18:5-20) is the fact that the name of 
Jesus is mentioned at the beginning and the end (18:5.20: “in my name”). These 
verses are also connected by Jesus’ identification of himself in 18:5 with “one such 
child” and his assurance in 18:20 that he is present where two or three are gath- 
ered in his name. Two expressions, each of which occurs three times, function 
as keywords in section B: “one of these little ones” (18:6.10.14) and “my [or your] 
Father in heaven” (18:10.14.19). 

Section B consists of three sub-units. Verses 5—9 form a cohesive unit because 
of the key word “cause to stumble” (18:6-9) and the correspondence between 
“one such child” (18:5) and “one of these little ones” (18:6). The second sub-unit 
(18:10-14) consists of the parable of the stray sheep (18:12-13) surrounded by two 
sentences which are chiastically structured: 


1810 A _ one of these little ones 
B my Father in heaven 

1814 B your Father in heaven 
A one of these little ones 


The third sub-unit (1815-20) mentions an interaction between two or three com- 
munity members (18:15, “when the two of you are alone”; 18:16, “take one or two 
others along with you (...) two or three witnesses”; 18:19-20, “two of you’; “two 
or three”). 

Let us now focus on the lines of meaning in 18:1-20. One of the threads which 
runs through the text can be shown as follows: child (18:2.3.4) > one such child 
(18:5) > one of these little ones (18:6.10.14). The elements of this series are inter- 
connected but are not synonyms. I will examine them one by one. 

In 18:2, Jesus performs a symbolic action. In order to make it clear what atti- 
tude he expects from his disciples, he puts a child in their midst. According to 
Jesus, that child is a living illustration of the ethical standards by which the dis- 
ciples must act. Unless they become like children, they will never enter the king- 
dom of heaven, and whoever becomes humble (tametvwaet eavtov) is the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven (cf. 23:12). What is expected of the disciples is not only 
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shown by the child that Jesus puts in their midst. According to 11:29, Jesus him- 
self functions as an ethical paradigm: he is humble in heart (taneıvös ty xapdic). 
The disciples should be just like Jesus. Thus Jesus and the child both serve as 
living illustrations of the approach the disciples must adopt. They must break 
with prevailing patterns of behaviour and voluntarily take the lowest place in the 
community. 

The question now is how 18:5, in which the word ‘child’ appears again, is con- 
nected with 181-4. This verse can be interpreted in two ways. It is arguable that 
the word ‘child’ still has a literal meaning, even in 18:5, and refers back to the child 
in 18:2 that is presented as a model for the disciples. In that case, 18:5 refers to 
children who depend on the help of others; the disciples must respond to their 
plight. Here we are to think above all of orphans. The care of this group is always 
a high priority in Scripture (see Exod 22:22-24; Deut 24:19-21; Isa 1:17; Ezek 22:7; 
Ps 68:6) and is thought so important by Jesus that he identifies completely with 
them (“Whoever welcomes one such child in my name welcomes me”). 

There is a second possible interpretation, and this can be indicated as follows. 
In 18:5, there is a subtle shift with important consequences for its meaning. After 
18:4 (“this child”), 18:5 refers to “one such child’, a phrase which need not necessar- 
ily be taken literally but can also be understood figuratively. In this case, the syn- 
tagm relates to followers of Jesus who put the words of 18:3-4 into practice. These 
disciples have become “as children” for the sake of the kingdom, in other words, 
they have chosen a vulnerable and marginal position in society. According to 18:5, 
they have to be supported by those around them. Their life choice is valued by 
Jesus to such an extent that he wholeheartedly supports them and considers good 
deeds done for this group as benefactions conferred upon himself. 

I prefer this second interpretation. “One such child” makes a bridge between 
“child” in 18:2-4 and “one of these little ones” in 18:6.10.14. This idea of the mean- 
ing of 18:5 is confirmed by the contrasts between this verse and the next: 


18:5 | Whoever welcomes one such child in my name > positive 
sanction 

18:6 If any of you puts a stumbling block before one of these little 
ones > negative sanction 


Both these verses refer to a special group in the community and they draw 
attention to the way in which this group is treated by other members of the 
community. Whereas 18:5 mentions positive reactions of people around them, 
18:6 is about negative actions of which this group is the target. 

The next problem is the precise meaning of “one of these little ones” (eis tav 
yucp@v Tobtwv). This combination of words occurs in 10:42 as well as in 18:6.10.14. 
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We find the superlative (“one of the least of these”; in Greek: eis tobtwv Tv 
EAayxlotwv) in 25:40.45. The meaning of this combination of words does not have 
the same meaning everywhere; it depends on the context. In 10:42, “one of these 
little ones” serves as a description of the twelve disciples who have been sent 
out by Jesus: they are dependent on the hospitability of others, since they may 
not make any material provision for their travels. In 25:40.45, “the least of these” 
refers to someone who—for whatever reason—is hungry, thirsty or sick, has no 
clothes, is a stranger, or is in prison. The idea that the little ones do not have the 
material means to support themselves is not completely absent from 18:5-14 
either (cf. 18:5) but this text provides a number of other elements for determining 
their identity. 

To begin with, it is quite clear that the passage is about disciples of Jesus. This 
can be inferred from the description in 18:6, “one of these little ones who believe 
in me”. However, there is no reason here to think only of the twelve apostles (as in 
10:42) or to regard “one of these little ones” as referring to all disciples. Of course 
all disciples are called to put into practice the ideal formulated in 18:1-4. However, 
verses 5-13 show that only a limited group actually responds to this call and that 
these people are being hampered by people from their own circle who do not 
make the same choice. This view can be substantiated from the negative activi- 
ties which are mentioned in the text. The little ones encounter a good deal of 
hostility: people try to put a stumbling block before them and hold them in con- 
tempt. The effect of this is that the little ones begin to distance themselves from 
the community and risk losing their way. The contempt in which they are held 
partly comes from their fellow-believers and is in sharp contrast to the respect 
that God has for them. The Father in heaven wants to prevent at all costs that one 
of them should be lost. His special care for the little ones must be a stimulus to the 
community to give them their rightful place again. 

This description of the little ones is based on the following observations. The 
group is discussed not only in 18:6 but also in 18:10-14. The parable of the stray 
sheep (1812-13) specifically refers to their situation. This emerges both from the 
sentences with which it is framed (18:10.14) and also from the emphasis in the 
parable on the fate of one stray sheep from a large flock (18:12: “one of them”; in 
Greek: ëv 2& aùtôv). This one sheep is not lost (as it is in Luke 15:3-7) but it has 
gone astray. The term ‘to go astray’ (nAavaoyaı) is used here three times and also 
occurs (though in the active sense, ‘lead astray’) when the appearance of false 
prophets and false messiahs is described in 24:4-5.u.24. There is a second con- 
nection with the Eschatological Discourse, namely, the phrase “to put a stum- 
bling block” (18:6-9) or “fall away” (24:10). Both passages refer to divisions in the 
community. The malaise is caused by members in positions of leadership. They 
make victims in their own circle because they are too concerned with their own 
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position and do not realise that leadership implies service. In the Eschatological 
Discourse, it is the righteous (24:12) and even the chosen ones (24:24) who risk 
becoming the victims of internal tensions. In 18:5-14, it is precisely those mem- 
bers of the community who are committed to Jesus’ ideal that are the ones who 
are in a difficult position. 


5 Children in Matt 19:13-15 


This well-known passage describes how children are being brought to Jesus in 
order that he may lay his hands on them. In the end, he does precisely what is 
expected of him, and indeed lays his hands on the children. We are not told who 
bring the children to Jesus. The disciples are scandalized by the children them- 
selves and not by the adults who bring them into contact with Jesus. Thus, there 
are only three (groups of) characters: Jesus, the disciples and the children. The 
disciples are told that they must stop their opposition. This call is explained in 
the closing words of 19:14 (“for it is to such as these that the kingdom of heaven 
belongs”). In this context, the word ‘children’ has a figurative meaning. The phrase 
is ‘such children’ (or: ‘such people’) and not ‘these children’. 

Matt 19:13-15 must be read against the background of Gen 48, where Jacob on 
his deathbed pronounces his blessing over Ephraim and Manasseh, the two sons 
of Joseph.!° The two texts have various elements in common: a) the children are 
brought to Jacob (Gen 48:10.13) and to Jesus (Matt 19:13), respectively; b) there 
is mention of the laying on of hands (Gen. 48:10; Mat. 19:13.15); c) this gesture is 
accompanied by a prayer (Gen 48:15-16; Matt 19:15). In Genesis, the natural hier- 
archy plays a major role. Joseph respects this hierarchy by putting Manasseh, the 
oldest, on the right hand of his father and Ephraim on his left. But Jacob blesses 
the pair with arms crossed, so that the youngest receives the blessing that was in 
fact intended for the firstborn. This reversal of existing relations is also echoed 
in Matt 1913-15, in two respects: a) Jesus’ solidarity with children (19:14a.15) is in 
tension with the view of his time that young children occupy the lowest place 
on the social ladder; b) by his figurative use of the term ‘children’ (19:14b), Jesus 
indicates that, for the sake of the kingdom, his disciples must break with the con- 
ventional hierarchy of values and must voluntarily choose a life characterized by 
vulnerability. 


10 See J. Duncan M. Derrett, “Why Jesus Blessed the Children (Mk 10:13-16 par.),” NovT 25 
(1983): 1-18. 
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6 Conclusion 


What is the significance of the term ‘child’ in Matthew? This word is rendered 
by various terms in the Greek text (atdtov, mats, texvov, vamos, and pixpdc). In 
a number of texts, it denotes real children. They form a vulnerable group which 
is dependent on the care of parents (7:11). The downside of this is that they are 
affected by the miserable circumstances of their parents (18:25) or become the 
victims of negative choices made by adults (2:16-18; 27:24). They are exposed to 





sickness (8:5-13; 9:18-19.23-26; 15:21-28; 17:14-18), and suffer hunger (14:21; 15:38). 
Matthew also has an eye for the negative characteristics of children: they are 
fickle (11:16) and oppose their parents (10:21). Children can count on Jesus’ sym- 
pathy (1913-15) and he urges his followers to take great care of them (18:5). Half 
of the texts in which the term ‘child’ (rtaıStov) occurs relate to Jesus himself. He is 
a special child, born “from the Holy Spirit” and protected by God from his assail- 
ants. From the outset, the narrative in Matt 2 gives the word ‘child’ a particular 
semantic colouring. Some aspects of this recur when ‘child’ is used in a figurative 
sense and is applied to (certain) followers of Jesus. They are the ones who receive 
God's blessing and are initiated into the Torah by Jesus (1:25-30). Emphasis is 
put on the fact that God shows a special concern for vulnerable members of the 
religious community, for “the little ones”. In 10:42, this term relates to the twelve 
apostles in their missionary role, in 18:6-14 to believers who are treated with 
contempt by other members of the community—above all by its leaders—and 
therefore risk being alienated from the community. The statement that followers 
of Jesus must become like children does not suggest that children by definition 
have superior positive qualities (like innocence, receptiveness), though it cannot 
be denied that the positive statement in 18:4 (“whoever becomes humble like this 
child”) supports such interpretations. Still, the primary meaning of this verse is 
different. It indicates that children occupy the lowest position in society and that 
it is evident that this position must also be characteristic of those who see the 
kingdom of heaven as their supreme goal. 


CHAPTER 3 


Secret Knowledge and Divine Revelation 
in Matthew’s Gospel 


In 1955, the Chicago-based Urantia Foundation published a hefty volume enti- 
tled The Urantia Book.‘ It was translated into many languages. The book counts 
more than 2000 pages. It describes what it purports to be knowledge on the 
complex connections between man, the world, and God. I mention this book 
because its publishers claim that its content reflects revelations by celestial 
beings and thus discloses a higher form of knowledge. The Urantia Book was 
claimed not to be the work of one or more human authors; “instead it is written 
as if directly presented by numerous celestial beings appointed to the task of 
providing an ‘epochal’ spiritual revelation to mankind”? 

It is not a modern phenomenon that the source and genesis of particular 
writings are surrounded by mystery. In this way, The Urantia Book is similar 
to ancient holy writings from numerous religions, the authority of which has 
traditionally been explained by invoking their special origin: they are claimed 
to be the fruit of divine revelation to chosen and inspired human recipients. 
Sometimes these recipients must pass on the message as faithfully as possible 
to their fellow believers, sometimes they must record the message in books 
that are to be sealed and kept secret till further notice, or to be communicated 
only to a small, select group (e.g., Dan 12:4; 4 Ezra 14:46). 

Examples of this abound. There are writings that have achieved canoni- 
cal status within an established tradition. However, also extra-canonical texts 
command authority by tracing back their origins to God or other celestial 
beings. Their number has increased following the discovery of ancient texts. In 
Jewish and Christian circles, the Dead Sea scrolls and the Nag Hammadi library 
have fired the imagination. Some years ago, shortly before Easter 2006, the 
content of the Gospel of Judas was made known to the world, a Gospel that, 
in the opening sentence, is presented as “the secret account of the revelation 
that Jesus spoke in conversation with Judas Iscariot”. Judas, the disciple who 
turned Jesus in and who has become increasingly demonised in the course of 
the tradition, is described here as the bearer of special revelatory knowledge 


1 The Urantia Book (Chicago, IL: Urantia Foundation, 1955). 
2 This quotation is from http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/The_Urantia_Book (accessed on 1 Sep- 
tember 2010). 
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concerning the secrets of the kingdom. He is said to have received this knowl- 
edge directly from Jesus, whereas it was denied to the other apostles. 

If a document from the distant past contains material that diverges from 
established religious views, it usually adds fuel to conspiracy theories like the 
ones found in Dan Brown’s Da Vinci Code, among other fact-fiction books. It is 
suggested that secret societies are bent on hiding the facts of the matter at all 
costs to safeguard the orthodoxy of the church. 

Within this great variety of divine revelations and esoteric knowledge, I will 
focus in this chapter on one text, the Gospel of Matthew. The point of depar- 
ture will be the question of whether, also in this canonical book, revelation and 
secret knowledge play a central role and, if so, how these notions are semanti- 
cally coloured and what function they fulfil in the communication with the 
targeted readers. I will split this problem into a number of subquestions. 


e In Matthew's Gospel, does God reveal special knowledge to human recipi- 
ents whom he has chosen? 

e What is the nature and content of this secret knowledge? 

e Who are in this Gospel the recipients of such revelations and what implica- 
tions does their God-given position have for their relationship with God and 
for their position within the religious community? 

° Are the revelations kept secret until the end of the age? Or are they uncov- 
ered in the meantime to people who are able to grasp their true meaning? 

e Is possession of this knowledge necessary to inherit eternal life? 


The way in which these questions are formulated expresses a particular inter- 
pretation of ‘revelation’. It is not the ordinary, everyday usage, in which ‘revela- 
tion’ often means a surprising discovery. The focal point is on revelation as a 
theological or religious-scientific construct. The meaning of this more specific 
use of the term ‘revelation’ is that special truths are made known, that these 
truths are concerned to knowledge that people cannot discover themselves 
by means of their intellectual powers, and that they have to rely on God or 
celestial beings for this knowledge. Revelation thus refers to “the communica- 
tion of knowledge to people by divine agency” or to “the unveiling by God of 
knowledge previously hidden from the world”? 


3 These descriptions are derived from Frances Shaw, Discernment of Revelation in the Gospel of 
Matthew (Religions and Discourse 30; Oxford: Lang, 2007), 17-18. See also Johannes P. Louw 
and Eugene A. Nida, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament Based on Semantic Domains, 
vol. 1 (New York: United Bible Societies, 1989, 2d ed.), 338-340 and 412. 
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In finding answers to the questions formulated above, I will concentrate on 
a limited number of key texts from Matthew's book. In section 1, I will analyse 
Matt 11:25-30, in which Jesus presents himself as the recipient of God’s revela- 
tion. Section 2 is devoted to Matt 13:10-17, in which Jesus typifies his disciples 
as people to whom it has been given to know the secrets of the kingdom of 
heaven, whereas outsiders are denied this knowledge. In the third section, 
Matt 16:13-28 will be dealt with; in this passage, Peter is called both a recipient 
of a divine revelation and a Satan who is guided by human considerations. In 
the fourth section, I will focus on the following question: according to Matt 
24:3-25:46, what knowledge is there about the dawn of the eschaton or the 
parousia of the Son of Man and what consequences does this knowledge, or 
lack of it, have for people’s attitudes? In the conclusion, I will try to explain the 
connection between these four key texts. 


1 Jesus as a Recipient of God’s Revelation (Matt 11:25-30) 


11 Structure and Meaning 

Matt 11:25-30 starts with a narrative introduction (“At that time Jesus said”). 
Jesus’ subsequent words have the form of a poetic text consisting of three 
stanzas.* 


A 25 thank you, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 

B because you have hidden these things from the wise and the 
intelligent 

B’ and have revealed them to infants; 

A 26 yes, Father, for such was your gracious will. 


The first stanza contains many second person forms and pronouns and is for- 
mulated as a prayer of thanksgiving to God, who is addressed twice as “Father”. 
The four lines of this stanza are in an ABB’A’ pattern, whereby the second and 


4 Davies and Allison, Commentary: Matthew VII-XVII, 271: “Mt 11.25 [sic!] is tripartite. It 
consists of three closely related strophes.” Not 11:25 is referred to but 11:25-30. According to 
Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (Mt 8-17), 198, the narrative introduction in 11:25 is fol- 
lowed by, “zwei viergliedrige Sprüche” (vv. 25b-26 comprise the first saying; it is structured 
as an ABBA’ scheme; the second saying is in v. 27, where the pattern is slightly different: 
ABB’C) and “ein sechsgliedriger Spruch” (in vv. 28-30, the pattern here being different again: 
ABCDB/)). I follow Luz, but present a different proposal for the structure of 11:28-30. 
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third lines show an antithetic parallelism: the revelation is not granted to the 
wise but to the simple. 


A 27 All things have been handed over to me by my Father; 
B  andno one knows the Son except the Father, 

Band no one knows the Father except the Son 

C and anyone to whom the Son chooses to reveal him. 


The second stanza refers to the Father in the third person. This stanza too has 
four lines; in this case, the second and third lines contain a synthetic parallel- 
ism, while the fourth line adds information to the third. This stanza “declares 
the way by which the revelation comes-from the Father through the Son”? 
Jesus has a unique position here: “He is the Son, who alone knows the Father, 
and he is the mediator through whom alone this saving revelation of the Father 
comes to men’. 


A 28 Come to me, all you that are weary and are carrying heavy 
burdens, 

Band I will give you rest. 

C 29 Take my yoke upon you, and learn from me; for I am gentle and 
humble in heart, 

B’ and you will find rest for your souls. 

A’ 3° For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 


The third stanza opens with a new form of address. While the first stanza has 
the character of a prayer giving thanks to God, the third stanza is an invitation 
to the weary and the burdened. This concluding stanza has five lines, the first 
and the second lines together with the fourth and fifth forming a chiasmus 
(ABB’A’). The central position is occupied by the third line (C), which indicates 
what Jesus teaches and why he is a source of rest and why his yoke is easy. 

On the basis of these remarks on the structure of the text, it is now possible 
to indicate how revelation and knowledge have been semantically coloured 
in this passage. In his prayer of thanksgiving, Jesus claims that God’s rev- 
elation is not intended for the wise and intelligent but for the infants. Then 
Jesus describes the role that he has to fulfil in God’s plan of salvation. The 
first and second stanzas are connected to each other by the verb dnoxdüntw. 


5 Archibald M. Hunter, “Crux Criticorum: Matt. XI.25-30: A Re-appraisal,’ NTS 8 (1961-62): 
241-249 (244). 
6 Ibid., 246-247. 
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The reference to God as ‘Father’ and the title ‘Lord of heaven and earth’ are 
linked to Jesus’ position in 11:27: he is the Son, and the Father has handed all 
things over to him. Given the context, návta (“all things”) refers to the knowl- 
edge that God has granted him, and not to the full authority in heaven and 
on earth mentioned in 28:18. Only the Father and the Son know each other, 
and it is up to the Son to share his knowledge of God with others. In the third 
stanza, Jesus invites all those who are weary and burdened to come to him, 
take up his yoke, and to be taught by him. This stanza must be understood 
in the light of Matthew’s polemic against the Pharisaic interpretation of the 
Torah. It is aimed at all those who prefer Jesus’ interpretation of the Torah to 
the heavy burdens imposed upon them by the scribes and Pharisees (cf. 23:4). 
The way in which Jesus refers to himself here (npaŭç cip xai taneıvög TH xapdid, 
cf. 21:5) links up with the characterisation of the recipients of God’s revelation 
in 11:25 (vyrıot). 

Who does vyrıoı refer to? This term belongs to the same semantic field as 
the word rabia in 11:16. While 11:16 is about the negative behaviour of real chil- 
dren bickering about their game in the market place, in 11:25, the word vyrıoı 
is used in a figurative sense. There, the term refers to a positive characteristic 
of adults, viz. receptivity to God’s revelation and the ability to interpret the 
knowledge received correctly. We also come across this figurative use of výro 
in the New Testament letters. Given the fact that small children live on their 
mothers’ milk (Heb 5:13), that they are not nearly grown up (1 Cor 13:11), and 
that they have the same low position within the household as slaves (Gal 4:1), 
this term is used there to refer to adults who have converted only recently. The 
figurative use of the term in Matt 11:25 also links up with a typical feature of 
children that is often used in texts from the ancient world: children have not 
yet received any schooling and must still be introduced into the world of the 
adults.” In Matthew, vymtot also occurs in 21:16, where it is part of a quotation 
from Ps 8:3 in the version of the LXX. Here, too, vyrıoı refers to people who 
follow Jesus and to whom the Father reveals the identity of his Son. It is also 
important that, in Ps 8:3, it is God himself who has put the song that the chil- 
dren sing into their mouths. What they state about Jesus is thus endorsed by 
the authority of God himself. 

The narrative introduction in 11:25a is also important to identify the vymıoı 
further. It is remarkable that there is no reference to the addressees. In the 
preceding passage, Jesus spoke to the crowd that had flocked to him (11:7) and 
addressed stern reproaches to the Galilean cities of Chorazin, Bethsaida and 


7 See Lindemann, “Die Kinder” 77-104 (81-88); Müller, In der Mitte, 81-164: “Kinder in der 
Umwelt des Neues Testaments”. See also Chapter 2 in this book. 
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Capernaum, which had not repented despite his mighty deeds. Given this con- 
text, it may be assumed that the crowds referred to in 11:7 are also his audience 
in 1:25-30, and the presence of his disciples may also be presumed. Within this 
company-given the addressees mentioned in 11:28-, Jesus especially addresses 
the people that are referred to elsewhere in Matthew as “the poor in spirit” 
(5:3), as “sheep without a shepherd, harassed and helpless” (9:36), as “the little 
ones” (10:42; 18:6.10.14), or as adults who, by humbling themselves, change and 
become like children (18:3-4). After the hard and reproachful tone in 1:7-24, 
the words with which Jesus tries to win the weary and the burdened over to his 
side are now surprisingly kind and mild. 


1.2 Intertextual Aspects 

Can the meaning of Matt 11:25-30 be further explained on the basis of the 
intertextual aspects of this passage? At first sight, this does not seem a use- 
ful exercise as the passage does not contain any explicit quotation, except 
eÜPNTETE AvaTIAvEW Tats buxals duâ in 11:29, which is based upon the Hebrew 
text of Jer 6:16; there, 9149, ‘rest’ or ‘resting place’) is mentioned, while the LXX 
opts for the term c&yvicpds (‘purification or ‘expiation’). This quotation fits per- 
fectly in its new context. The reason why this is the case can best be explained 
on the basis of a short study by Blaine Charette.® As in the Pentateuch, the 
concept pair of ‘yoke’ and ‘rest’ plays an important role in Old Testament pro- 
phetic texts on the restoration of Israel as a nation. This restoration will occur 
when the yoke of oppression by foreign powers is broken and the exiles can 
return to their homeland, where they can find rest under JHWH’s yoke. The 
fact that the people threw off JHWH’s yoke caused a foreign yoke to be placed 
on their shoulders and robbed them of the rest that they had enjoyed in their 
own country. This pattern also forms the background of Matt 11:28-30. A new 
element is that the yoke referred to belongs to Jesus and not to God. If the 
addressees prefer his yoke (i.e., his interpretation of the law) to that of the 
Pharisees, they will find rest after their toil. 

These same terms can also point to other texts and traditions. One impor- 
tant potential source for Jesus’ words in Matt 11:28-30 are reflections on wis- 
dom and knowledge in Ecclesiasticus or The Wisdom of Jesus Sirach. A passage 
often referred to in this context is Sir 5113-30, a textual unit that seems to be 


8 Blaine Charette, “‘To Proclaim Liberty to the Captives’: Matthew 11:28-30 in the Light of OT 
Prophetic Expectation,” NTS 38 (1992): 290-297. See also Grant Macaskill, Revealed Wisdom 
and Inaugurated Eschatology in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity (JSJSup 115; Leiden: 
Brill, 2007), esp. Chapter 4: The Gospel of Matthew, 115-195. 
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related to Matt 11:28-30 with regard to vocabulary and structure.? Some of 
the words are completely the same (rpög pe, Zuyös, tbuxy bpv, xomtdw, and 
avaravats), others are synonyms or equivalents (compare éyyicoute in Sir 51:23 
with öeüte in Matt 11:28; naudela in Sir 51:16.23.28 belongs to the same semantic 
field as LavOcvw in Matt 11:29, while the anatdevro: in Sir 51:23 are basically the 
same as the vyrıoı in Matt 11:25). 

These points of contact are thrown into even more relief when combined 
with the phenomenon that the two texts have the same basic pattern, consist- 
ing of three components: a) the I-figure says a prayer of thanksgiving; b) God 
passes on knowledge or wisdom to this I-figure; c) then an invitation follows to 
ignorant people to learn from the I-figure. According to April DeConick, this 
invitation also has a more or less fixed pattern: a) the invitation itself, usually in 
the form of an imperative; b) a depiction of the persons addressed; c) a descrip- 
tion of the things which wisdom will have to offer them; d) a specification of 
the efforts which this will require from those invited; e) a renewed description 
of the things which wisdom will have to offer. Apart from 51:23.26, this basic 
scheme can also be found elsewhere (e.g., in Sir 6:19; 6:27-28; 24:19-20).!° In 
Sir 51:23-26, other material (51:24-25) has been added to the scheme (51:23.26). 
The scheme in Matt 11:28-30 has also been added to, viz., with a description of 
Jesus as someone who is gentle and humble. It is precisely this addition in Matt 
11:29 which shows a major semantic transformation compared to the text from 
Sirach. Jesus is represented here in a double role: on the one hand, he has taken 
the place of hypostasized wisdom and he is the pre-eminent embodiment of 
wisdom, and on the other hand, he is the only teacher and guide for the igno- 
rant who wish to feed upon the knowledge which he has received from God. 

Finally, I would like to point out a third intertextual connection, viz., that 
between Jesus’ function as the bearer of God’s revelation in Matt 11:25-27 and 
the role of the seers in apocalyptic texts. In an apocalypse, divine revelations 
by definition take up an important place. Writings belonging to this genre are 
usually about the revelation (&moxéAvipis) of truths that originate from God, 


9 See the comparative studies in Celia M. Deutsch, Hidden Wisdom and the Easy Yoke: 
Wisdom, Torah and Discipleship in Matthew 11.25-30 (JSNTSup 18; Sheffield: JsoT Press, 
1987), 55-139; see also Celia M. Deutsch, Lady Wisdom, Jesus, and the Sages: Metaphor and 
Social Context in Matthew’s Gospel (Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press International, 1996); 
Huub van de Sandt, “Matthew 11,28-30: Compassionate Law Interpretation in Wisdom 
Language,” Pages 313-337 in The Gospel of Matthew at the Crossroads of Early Christianity 
(ed. Donald Senior; BETL 243; Leuven: Peeters, 2011). 

10 April D. DeConick, “The Yoke Saying in the Gospel of Thomas 90,” vc 44 (1990): 20-294 
(290). 
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that are mediated by an otherworldly being (an angel), and that are offered to 
a human recipient, who is the exponent of a small group, often a robust minor- 
ity. The revelations relate to the imminent end of the age and the expected 
coming of a new supernatural world, God’s ‘world’, heaven. The perspective of 
that time and space sheds a new light on the current situation and on the way 
in which people should act now. 

According to Werner Grimm, the prayer of thanksgiving in Matt 1:25-27 
should be understood against the background of Daniel’s prayer in Dan 2:19- 
23, in which he praises God, who reveals deep mysteries, because “he gives 
wisdom to the wise and knowledge to those who have discernment”! These 
‘wise’ refers to seers who receive revelations in visions concerning the time of 
the coming of God’s kingdom and who acquire knowledge of the periods into 
which history is divided. This time table shows how near the end of the age is. 
Where necessary, an angelus interpres provides explication and functions as a 
mediator between God and the human recipients of the knowledge regarding 
the end. The recipients of this special knowledge like to construe a contrast 
between themselves and the ignorant outsiders, who perpetrate injustice and 
will not share in the eschatological salvation. 

According to Grimm, Daniel's prayer of thanksgiving shows a striking simi- 
larity with Matt 11:25-27: in both cases, there is a contrast between “the wise 
and those who have discernment” (see also Isa 29:14) and infants or the igno- 
rant. However, although the terms used are the same or are related, their mean- 
ing is totally different. The Matthean Jesus completely twists them around: he 
speaks in negative terms about the wise and the intelligent whereas, in Daniel, 
the wise are the bearers of special knowledge, and he gives a preferential posi- 
tion to the infants whereas, in the apocalyptic writings, the ignorant are out- 
side the privileged group who enjoy God’s favour. Another difference is that 
Jesus, by presenting himself as the only mediator of God’s revelation, leaves 
no room for an angelus interpres and, as a revealer, claims a completely unique 
and exclusive position for himself. 

Serious criticism can be levelled at Grimm’s view of the book of Daniel, the 
main lines of which were sketched above. I will limit myself to three remarks: 
a) without a thorough analysis of the meaning(s) of the terms Dwn and 
o’>2wWn Grimm indicates the persons referred to here with the one term ‘the 
wise’ and, without sound reasons, he identifies them with apocalyptic seers; 
b) his sharp contrast between the wise and the ignorant has no basis in Daniel 
but is founded on a number of passages from other apocalyptic texts (e.g., 
1 En. 98:1-3; 2 Bar. 44:12-15; 70:5); c) it is even more serious that Grimm pays 


11 Grimm, Jesus und das Danielbuch, 25-28. 
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insufficient attention to the phenomenon that the Hebrew term Onn» and the 
Greek word vymtot in the Bible and in the Dead Sea scrolls do not only have neg- 
ative connotations but have a positive meaning as well, so that Jesus’ choice 
of the word vjmiot is less original than Grimm wants us to believe.!? This does 
not alter the fact, however, that apocalyptic-eschatological ideas also resonate 
in Matt 11:25-27. The knowledge of the Son and the Father about each other 
is linked to knowledge of the eschaton. Those to whom it is granted can find 
this eschatological knowledge in Jesus, who, in his person and ministry, reveals 
secrets that were hidden from the founding of the world and that relate to the 
end of the age. 


2 The Disciples and the Secrets of the Kingdom (Matt 13:10-17) 


The antithesis formulated in 1:25 between the wise and intelligent people and 
the infants is the prelude to the sketch of Jesus’ further ministry, in which it 
becomes increasingly clear that his words and deeds lead to divergent reac- 
tions, to opposing opinions, and even to division. This phenomenon is the sub- 
ject of the conversation between Jesus and his disciples in 13:10-17. 

This talk is part of the Parable Discourse, the structure of which already 
reflects the above-mentioned division. In the first part (13:1-34), Jesus addresses 
a mixed company: he presents four parables to the crowds and his disciples 
(13:3-9.24-33), but only to the select group of his disciples does he explain 
why he speaks to the crowds in parables and what the parable of the sower 
means (13:10-23). In the second part (13:36-52), after the crowds have been 
sent away, the disciples receive further instruction in the privacy of a house. At 
the end, they indicate that they have fully understood all Jesus’ words. 

In first instance, the division seems to be caused by Jesus himself because, in 
speaking to the crowds, he brings up different matters than when he instructs 
his disciples in a secluded place. In 13:10, with their question of why Jesus 
spoke to the crowds in parables, the disciples focus on the speaker, not on the 
recipients. Still, it is not only the speaker who is important; so is the recipient. 
Furthermore, the nature or content of the message conveyed may be such that 
only certain recipients will be able to interpret it correctly. 


12 For such nuances, see Jacques Dupont, “Les ‘simples’ (petäyim) dans la Bible et à Qumran: 
A propos des vyrıcı de Mt 11,25; Le 10,21,” in Jacques Dupont, Etudes sur les évangiles 
synoptiques: Tome II (BETL 70B; Leuven: Leuven University Press and Peeters, 1985), 
583-591. 
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This complex interaction is echoed in Jesus’ answer to his disciples’ ques- 
tion. He mentions God as the source of revelation. God lets Jesus convey its 
content to a limited group of recipients (cf. 11:25-26), to whom it has been 
granted (the implication being: by God) to have knowledge of tà puctypta is 
Bactretag tHv ovpave (13:1). This cryptic term does not refer to unsolvable 
mysteries but to knowledge that would not be known unless it was revealed.!* 
In translation, the best term is ‘secrets’ rather than ‘mysteries’ because, in con- 
temporary English, the latter word primarily refers to secrets that people have 
tried in vain to solve whereas, in 13:1, a successful transfer of secret knowledge 
to the disciples as suitable recipients is meant. 

The call in 13:9 (“let anyone with ears listen’; see also 13:43) already shows 
that the recipient is not a passive and indifferent subject. The verb ‘to hear’ 
plays an important role in Jesus’ answer to his disciples (13:10-17) and in his 
explanation of the parable of the sower (13:18-23). It is linked to ‘seeing’, but 
even together, they do not lead to the appropriate reception: this requires that 
hearing and seeing come together in ‘understanding’ and that correct under- 
standing results in rich fruit, in other words: good deeds. Jesus thus links the 
parable to the communicative aspects of his proclamation of the word of God 
and places great emphasis on the active role of the listeners. 

The division between disciples and outsiders (éxetvot in 13:11) therefore 
originates with God, but it also depends on the characteristics of the listeners. 
In fact, this division is already present before Jesus begins to speak. He does 
not bring it about; in speaking in parables, he adapts to an already existing 
situation. The purpose of Jesus’ speaking in parables is not the crowd's lack of 
understanding, but this ignorance is already there: it is the reason why Jesus 
opts for this way of communicating his message. This is shown by the clauses 
that express reasons in 13:13.16 and by the introduction in 13:14 to the fulfil- 
ment quotation from Isa 6:9-10.5 Unlike what has mostly been the case so 


13 The use of the Greek versions of Dan 2:2-29 in Matt 13:1 is discussed by Jonathan T. 
Pennington, “Refractions of Daniel in the Gospel of Matthew,’ Pages 65-86 in Early 
Christian Literature and Intertextuality: Volume 1: Thematic Studies (eds. Craig A. Evans 
and H. Daniel Zacharias; London: Continuum, 2009). 

14 Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, vol. 1, 345: uvotyptov is “the content of that which 
has not been known before but which has been revealed to an in-group or restricted 
constituency”. In my choice for ‘secrets’ as a translation of pvothpia, I follow Louw and 
Nida’s proposal. See also: Galen W. Wiley, “A Study of ‘Mystery’ in the New Testament,’ 
Grace Theological Journal 6 (1985): 349-360. 

15 An analysis of the quotation of Isa 6:9-10 in Mark 410-12 and its parallels is to be found 
in Douglas S. McComiskey, “Exile and the Purpose of Jesus’ Parables (Mark 410-12; Matt 
13:10-17; Luke 8:9-10),’ JETS 51 (2008): 59-85. 
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far, this quotation is not preceded by an ‘tva-sentence but by an observation 
(“With them is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah”). It is also interesting that the 
quotation from Ps 78:2 in 13:35 equates speaking in parables with uttering (not: 
revealing) that which was hidden. 

The fulfilment quotation refers to the situation of outsiders. For the disci- 
ples, the reverse is true of that which is argued in the quotation from Isaiah 
about the people. In 13:16-17, the disciples are called blessed because their eyes 
see and their ears hear. They differ from many prophets and righteous people 
from the past who had wished to see and hear what the disciples are seeing 
and hearing, but could not, because the time had not yet come. The object 
of this hearing and seeing is not explicitly mentioned but, because it is about 
something which was not yet there but is accessible now (for the disciples, at 
least), nothing else can be meant here than that the kingdom is beginning to 
unfold in Jesus’ ministry (cf. 12:28). 

This occurrence resists normal perception and, as yet, develops in secret. In 
13:44, therefore, the kingdom is compared to a treasure hidden in a field which 
is hidden again by the finder. The parable of a merchant in search of fine pearls 
also suggests that the kingdom is secret. Verse 13:33, in which a woman mixes a 
little yeast with a large amount of flour, points in the same direction. 

Given this information, it can be said that the early stages of the kingdom 
develop in secret and that God has only given it to the disciples to perceive 
in Jesus’ ministry a parable of the imminent kingdom. The Parable Discourse, 
however, does not stop at the first unfoldings of the kingdom. The text suggests 
that the sowing time is already in the past, and gradually the future harvest, 
the approaching end of the age, is coming into focus. Many textual data relate 
to the period between sowing time and the time of the harvest. That is also the 
time in which Matthew’s readers find themselves. 

This intervening period is the subject of the parable of the weeds in the 
grain (13:24-30).1° Linking up with the division between the disciples and 
the outsiders (13:10-17) and between people who understand the word of the 
kingdom and those who do not (13:18.23), this parable focuses on the current 
entanglement of weeds and wheat. When the crop begins to bear fruit, the 
slaves see that there is not only wheat in the field but also weeds. Surprised 
they ask their lord where these weeds came from. According to him, the weeds 
do not originate in the activities of the sower but in those of an enemy. The 
slaves are willing to immediately pull up the weeds, but their lord tells them to 


16 See Luca Marulli, “The Parable of the Tares and Matthew’s Strategy Vis-a-vis Extreme 
Sectarian Impulses From Within His Community,’ AUSS 47 (1963): 181-202. 
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patiently wait for the harvest: if they remove the weeds now, they might harm 
the wheat also. 

The parable puts the finger on the phenomenon that the community is a 
corpus mixtum. In the explanation of the parable (13:36-43), the focus shifts 
from the coexistence of the good and the bad towards the division between the 
two groups at the end of the age. This division will not be the work of people 
but will be conducted on the order of the Son of Man by his angels. Therefore, 
the existing situation must not be confused with the eschatological fulfilment. 
Now the kingdom is still a hidden force and there is a division between those 
who understand and whose good deeds show that they consider the kingdom 
to be of great value and those who have no understanding. For the definitive 
division, ethical standards are decisive: the righteous will be rewarded while 
the worst punishment awaits those who bring others down and who perpe- 
trate injustice. Matthew thus combines his diagnosis of the existing situation 
with a prognosis of the future. His description of the final judgement is not 
meant as a blueprint of the scenario at the end of the age, but has a parenetic 
purpose.!” 


3 Peter as a Recipient of God’s Revelation (Matt 16:13-20) 


Matt 16:13-28 is a textual unit.!$ The whole passage is situated in the area of 
Caesarea Phillipi (unity of place). Jesus is alone there, except for the company 
of his disciples. The statements on “the Son of Man” in 16:13.27-28 provide an 
inclusion. The temporal adjunct do tote in 16:21 does not offer a caesura (nor 
does it in 4:17), on the contrary, it reinforces the internal coherence.!? 


17 The parable of the dragnet in 13:47-50 also shows that the community is a heterogeneous 
company (there are “fish of every kind”), and is followed by an explanation that again 
refers to the future eschatological division. 

18 A study of discernment of revelation in relation to Peter is to be found in: Shaw, 
Discernment, 243-279. Peter’s role in Matthew’s Gospel is more generally discussed in Jack 
D. Kingsbury, “The Figure of Peter in Matthew’s Gospel as a Theological Problem,” JBL 98 
(1979): 67-83; Kari Syreeni, “Peter as Character and Symbol in the Gospel of Matthew,” 
Pages 106-152 in Characterization in the Gospels: Reconceiving Narrative Criticism (eds. 
David Roads and Kari Syreeni; JSNTSup 184; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999); 
Wim Weren, “Steenrots en struikelblok: Petrus als leerling en leider in het evangelie van 
Matteüs,” Pages 100-119 in Over leiden: Dynamiek en structuur van het religieus leiderschap 
(eds. Herman L. Beck and Rein Nauta; Tilburg: Syntax Publishers, 1999). 

19 See also Chapter 1 in this book; Neirynck, “AITO TOTE,” ETL 64 (1988): 21-59; contra 
Kingsbury, Matthew, 40-45. 
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When Jesus asks his disciples about his identity, Peter answers: “You are the 
Messiah, the Son of the living God.” This statement is not new. In 14:33, “those 
in the boat” already exclaimed that Jesus was truly the Son of God. Whether 
Peter was part of this group is not clear but, in any case, he is not the only one 
who could uncover the riddle of Jesus’ identity. In 16:16, Peter formulates a view 
that is shared by all Jesus’ disciples. 

Yet, Jesus addresses Peter personally in 16:17-19.2° He commends Peter, not 
because of his personal achievement, for his confession is not based on his 
own insight, but because he is the recipient of divine revelation. As regards 
formulation, 16:17 is closely related to Gal 1:15-16, where Paul traces back his 
calling to a special experience. According to Paul, God revealed his Son to him. 
He derives his authority from God on this ground and does not deem himself 
dependent on human actors for his ministry among the Gentiles (“flesh and 
blood”: Gal 1:16; cf. Matt 16:17). 

Following his confession, Peter is given a new position, described by Jesus 
with a metaphor: Peter is a nétpa,” the rock or foundation on which Jesus will 
build his church. It is less plausible that ‘this rock’ refers to Jesus’ words here 
(cf. 7:24-25) or to Peter’s confession that he is the Son of God. Furthermore, I 
note that the word éxxAycta has a universal meaning here. Jesus is the gram- 
matical subject of the verbs oixodonew in 16:17 and dt5wxt in 16:19. This expresses 
that the church is his creation (he speaks about ‘my church’) and that Peter has 
received his special commission from Jesus. 

What can be said about the content of Peter’s commission? In answering 
this question, 16:12 offers something to go on. There, Jesus advises his disci- 
ples to beware of the teaching of the Pharisees and Sadducees. The investiture 
of Peter as leader links up with this. He is the alternative to the old leaders, 
who failed to properly fulfil their role. Verse 16:19 in combination with 23:13 
points in the same direction. According to 16:19, Jesus entrusts the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven to Peter. This promise is connected with the criticism in 
23:13 of the scribes and Pharisees: they close off the kingdom for the people. 
In this context, the concept pair of dew (‘to bind’) and Avw (‘to unbind’) is 


20 Matt 1617-19 consists of three stanzas of three lines each. In the first line, something 
is stated about Peter; in the second and third lines, which both show an antithetic 
parallelism, the reason for or the effect of the statement in the first line is described. 

21 Authors disagree about whether an originally Aramaic statement was at the basis of this 
verse and how it was formulated; see, for example, Max Wilcox, “Peter and the Rock: A 
Fresh Look at Matthew XV1.17-19,” NTS 22 (1976): 73-88. 
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important (16:19).2? These terms relate to the authority to explain the Torah 
(cf. 5:17-19) and to elaborate it into halacha, into concrete rules of conduct that 
respond to the current situation of the community. What is at stake here is the 
authority to make decisions on what is prohibited and what is allowed. The 
decisions made by Peter on earth are ratified by heaven. Together, these pieces 
of information lead to the conclusion that Peter is given the position of scribe 
in Jesus’ school (cf. 13:52): in looking for new ways into the future, he functions 
as a guarantee that the community stays faithful to Jesus’ interpretation of the 
Torah. Peter’s authority is supported by Jesus, but this will only be the case as 
long as he shows himself to be a true interpreter of his master’s teachings. 

Although he is given a special position, not everything that is said on or to 
Peter in 16:17-19 applies only to him. The macarism addressed to Peter in 16:17 
parallels the beatitude about the disciples in 13:16. That understanding Jesus’ 
identity is the fruit of divine revelation is also reflected in 11:25-27, that is about 
all true disciples of Jesus. It has often been argued that ‘binding’ and ‘unbind- 
ing’ in 16:19 refer to Peter’s role, whereas these same verbs are used in 18:18 in 
connection with the competence of a local religious community (both in 16:18 
and in 18:17-18, éxxAyata is referred to) to take disciplinary action against peo- 
ple who jeopardise the internal cohesion. These connections show that Peter 
does not operate separately from the other disciples but acts as their leader 
and representative. 

Scarcely installed in his new role, however, Peter protests against the pros- 
pect, in 16:22-23, that Jesus will be killed in Jerusalem: “God forbid it, Lord! 
This must never happen to you.’ These words result in a sharp reprimand from 
Jesus: “Get behind me, Satan! You are a stumbling block (in Greek: ox&vdaAov) 
to me; for you are setting your mind not on divine things but on human things.” 
The contrast between 16:17-19 and 16:22-23 could hardly be greater. Peter was 
supposed to be a rock, but he acts as a stumbling block. He has been hailed as 
the recipient of God’s revelation, but now he turns out to be an instrument of 
Satan, even as Satan himself (cf. 4:10). Peter is an ambivalent figure, both as a 
recipient of divine revelation and in his role as a leader. He is a steady beacon 
within the community if he orients himself on God’s revelation and on Jesus’ 
interpretation of the Torah, but if he is led by human considerations and con- 
tradicts Jesus, he obstructs the programme that his master has in mind. After 
his mistake, he must take his proper place again, behind Jesus (16:23; cf. 4:19). 


22 An analysis of these terms is to be found in Mark Allan Powell, “Binding and Loosing: 
A Paradigm for Ethical Discernment from the Gospel of Matthew,’ CurTM 30 (2003): 


438-445. 
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Six days after this conversation in the area of Caesarea Phillipi, Peter, together 
with James and John, witnesses Jesus’ transfiguration on a high mountain 
(171-9). According to Sigfred Pedersen, the transfiguration is not the central 
theme of this passage but “die Gottes-Stimme, die erklingt und Jesus als den 
eschatologischen Offenbarungsträger proklamiert, auf den man hören soll”.23 
The focus is on the revelation that Jesus is the Son of God, and the impact this 
has on the disciples. 

In this situation, too, Peter acts as the leader of the disciples. His role is 
rather positive: he addresses Jesus as “Lord”; Jesus’ will (“if you wish”) is his 
compass; although he also speaks on behalf of the other two disciples, he 
focuses the attention on his own activity (“7 will make three dwellings”). All 
in all, Peter functions in this passage as an example for Jesus’ other disciples. 
He deserves credit as a witness of Jesus’ transfiguration, he acknowledges the 
continuing line which links Jesus to Moses and the prophets, and he belongs to 
the privileged recipients of the divine revelation that Jesus is the Son of God. 
Still, his interpretation of the vision on the mountain is not entirely correct. 
With his proposal to make three dwellings, he places Moses, Elijah, and Jesus 
on the same level. The voice from the cloud, however, proclaims one of the 
three, Jesus, as the only true eschatological bearer of the divine revelation, who 
must be heeded.?+ 


4 The Hidden Presence of the Son of Man and the Messianic 
Pretences of His Opponents (Matt 24:3-25:46) 


One last important text in connection with the subject of this contribution is 
the Eschatological Discourse in 24:3-25:46. This discourse is related to apoca- 
lyptic texts, that transfer special knowledge to a small but robust minority con- 
cerning the eschaton and the events that precede it, in which evil will spread 
like ink, further and further. This knowledge concerns, among other things, the 
question of how long the period of disaster will last and what attitude is called 
for in the period before the end. 

According to 24:3-25:46, what knowledge is there about the dawn of the 
eschaton or the parousia of the Son of Man, and what consequences does 
this knowledge, or lack of it, have for people’s attitudes? According to the 
Eschatological Discourse, it is crystal clear that the end (tò téAoc) will come. 


23 Sigfred Pedersen, “Die Proklamation Jesu als des Eschatologischen Offenbarungstragers 
(Mt. XVII 1-13),” NovT 17 (1975): 241-265 (242). 
24 Ibid., 260-261. 
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This event is about to happen; it is so imminent that the current generation 
will live to see it (24:32-33). Still, it is crucial to be careful: the end must not be 
equalled with the many forms of disaster which will strike the community in 
the period before the end (24:6.8.14). 

Although it is certain that the end will come, it is not known when exactly it 
will happen. Only God knows the day and the hour (24:36.50; 25:13; cf. Acts 1:7; 
1 Thess 5:1-2). This knowledge has been revealed to no one, not even to the Son. 
This is at odds with the statement in 11:27, that the Father has handed over to 
the Son everything there is to know, also about the end of the age. 

The uncertainty about the day and the hour is the basis for the call, repeated 
many times in 24:36-25:13, to be vigilant and to be prepared. In addition, there 
is the appeal to be enterprising and active, based on the fact that the judge at 
the final judgement will be hard (25:24.26), and that he will definitively sepa- 
rate the good from the bad on the grounds of ethical criteria. 

At the beginning of the discourse, the disciples ask Jesus: “Tell us, when will 
this be, and what will be the sign of your coming and of the end of the age?” 
(24:3). The disciples do not get an exact answer. Towards the end of the dis- 
course, the question of day and hour is asked again, this time by the two groups 
before the throne of the Son of Man. Their questions, however, are not about 
the time of the parousia but about the past (“when was it that we saw you?”). 
The questions that are put in that way do get answered: every time they did 
something for some of the least, or failed to do something—so the two groups 
are told—, they were confronted with the Son of Man. 

On the one hand, the final passage of the Eschatological Discourse (25:31- 
46) contains many verbs in the future tense that focus the attention on the 
(ultimate) future, on the end of the age;?? on the other hand, by means of verbs 
in the past tense, a retrospective view of preceding events is given from that 
ultimate moment in the future.2® The text thus shows a shift from the future 
to the past, from the parousia to the long history that preceded it. This shift is 
accompanied by a number of striking contrasts: at the final judgement, the Son 
of Man appears in full glory, surrounded by all angels. In the time before the 
end, he has been present every day—without anybody knowing; in a hidden 
way, he sought the company of people in dire straits. 

What does all this have to do with divine revelation and secret knowledge? 
At the level of the vocabulary used, there are no clear connections with these 


25 See the use of the future tense in the narrative sentences in 25:31-34a.37a.40a.41a.44a. 
45a.46. 

26 See the imperfect and aorist forms in the character text in 25:35-45, which is placed in the 
mouth of the Son of Man or of the two groups facing him. 
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themes, but at a deeper level, they do exist. This can be explained as follows. At 
the end of the age, a secret will be revealed that had been hidden in the long 
period between Jesus’ resurrection and parousia, viz., that he was to be found 
where nobody expected him to be: with people in distress. This revelation, 
however, is recorded in Matthew’s book and is thus available to his readers. 
Long before the eschaton, they know what they must do if they do not want to 
be found wanting at the final judgement.?’ The secret knowledge that has now 
been imparted to them does not concern theoretical information, nor is it the 
knowledge itself which has redeeming power. No, the Son of Man reveals that 
each person's behaviour is decisive. What truly matters are the works of mercy. 

These works offer an alternative to the destructive effect of the teachings of 
false messiahs and false prophets who, in the turbulent times before the end, 
harass the community with false images of the parousia (24:4-5.11-12.23-27). 
Some pass themselves off as the Messiah or extol local figures as saviours; oth- 
ers proclaim that the Messiah can be found in the desert or in inner rooms. 
These messianic manifestations have in common that they only have regional 
scope. The Matthean Jesus speaks out against them by emphasizing that the 
parousia of the Son of Man will be a universally observable event (24:27), 
that will mobilise all humanity (24:30: “all the tribes of the earth”; 25:32: “all 
the nations”). 

Even more condemnatory is the criticism that the pseudo-prophets fail eth- 
ically. They distinguish themselves from others by their uncharitable way of 
life, they are guilty of immorality (7:23) and “because of the increase of lawless- 
ness, the love of many will grow cold” (24:12). On this point, they represent the 
opposite of the ethical standards recommended by the Son of Man. 


5 Conclusion 


I will conclude this chapter by formulating an answer to the problem and the 
subquestions raised in the introduction. It was shown that revelation and 
secret knowledge occupy an important place in Matthew's Gospel. The revela- 
tion does not originate in God alone but also in Jesus, to whom God, according 
to 11:27, has imparted all knowledge. As the privileged bearer of divine rev- 
elations, Jesus has a special position in God’s salvation plan. He thoroughly 


27 A similar procedure can be found in 1 Cor 15:51, where Paul informs his readers of the 
way in which the dead will be raised at the end of the age, although it is a secret that will 
not be revealed until the eschaton. By communicating it already, this secret can start to 
influence the lives of his readers now. 
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knows God, as God thoroughly knows him. Knowledge of the eschaton has 
been bestowed upon him. As a result, he has the ability to reveal the deeper 
meaning of current events. Yet, according to 24:36, the Son knows neither the 
day nor the hour of the end. This may suggest that Jesus’ eschatological knowl- 
edge is of a completely different nature from the apocalyptic speculations con- 
cerning the time of the end. 

According to 13:11, the revelatory knowledge passed on by Jesus relates to 
“the secrets of the kingdom of heaven”. One of these secrets is that the king- 
dom is secretly burgeoning in Jesus’ ministry. This real but also delicate pres- 
ence cannot be spoken about in objectifying language but only in parables 
with their many metaphors, the meaning of which can only be understood by 
recipients to whom this ability has been given by God. Matthew attributes this 
ability to the disciples, and not to the crowds. Thus, there is a division from the 
very start. The disciples are given supplementary instruction, extending the 
knowledge they already possess. In this way, they are prepared for their task 
to make disciples of all nations (28:19) throughout the world (24:14). This task 
implies that the above-mentioned division is not yet definitive and that the 
crowds will be given a new opportunity to embrace the gospel of the kingdom. 

The disciples cannot carry out their task until they themselves know all 
there is to know. They will not propagate teachings of their own, but they will 
imprint upon all humanity to keep all that Jesus has bidden them. Because they 
are wise, they are able to faithfully pass on Jesus’ interpretation of the Torah 
to others. The fact that, in addition to wheat, weeds also sprout on the field of 
the world is neither the fault of the message preached nor of the preachers. 
According to Matthew, it is the work of the devil, who penetrates into the king- 
dom of the Son of Man. This view must explain why the preaching does not 
always and everywhere lead to the same hoped-for result. 

The disciples must not lock themselves up in their own circle and not allow 
the knowledge entrusted to them to degenerate into a secret doctrine that is 
only open to an insider elite. In principle, everyone who has the qualities attrib- 
uted to the vyrıoı is able to hear Jesus’ words and to put them into practice. 

The special position of the disciples is explained by means of the figure of 
Peter, whom Jesus gives the task of keeping his teachings alive by continuously 
applying them to new situations. As a recipient of God’s revelation, Peter is not 
immune to human rationalisations. This also goes for the other disciples: they 
are capable of receiving God’s revelation in a faithful way, but this process can 
be negatively affected by human considerations. 

The secrets of the kingdom are further disclosed in the Parable Discourse 
and in the Eschatological Discourse. It becomes clear that the co-existence of 
the good and the bad within the community will not be permanent. At the 
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final judgement, the Son of Man will make a definitive division between the 
two groups on the basis of ethical criteria. Knowing the secrets of the kingdom 
does not automatically guarantee salvation. In Matthew's perspective, true 
understanding must result in good deeds. In this context, he sets great store by 
the works of mercy. These are in themselves simple patterns of action but they 
are given special importance in the light of the revelation that the Son of Man 
shows his solidarity with people in distress. 


CHAPTER 4 


Human Body and Life beyond Death 
in Matthew’s Gospel 


In 2003, a voluminous book was published entitled The Resurrection of the Son 
of God, written by Tom Wright, who fervently defends the thesis that Jesus was 
bodily raised from the dead and that his resurrection is not merely a religious 
metaphor. No, his tomb was empty and his followers saw him several times, 
alive and well.! With these assertions he turns against what he calls “a broadly 
dominant paradigm for understanding Jesus’ resurrection, a paradigm which, 
despite numerous dissenting voices, is widely accepted in the worlds both of 
scholarship and of many mainline churches”. According to Wright, that para- 
digm comprises among other things a view of Jesus’ resurrection as a product 
of subjective visions and collective hallucinations? which imply that his resur- 
rection must not be considered to be a corporeal reality but a highly symboli- 
cal image for the revival of his disciples after his shameful crucifixion. 

That Jesus’ body was involved in his resurrection has recently been called 
into question on the basis of an archaeological discovery that was already 
made in 1980. In that year, a large tomb containing ten ossuaries was found in 
the Talpiot neighbourhood five kilometres south of the Old City of Jerusalem. 


1 Nicholas T. Wright, The Resurrection of the Son of God (Christian Origins and the Question 
of God 3; Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2003), 3-31. A critical discussion of this book is offered 
by Larry W. Hurtado, “Jesus’ Resurrection in the Early Christian Texts: An Engagement with 
N.T. Wright,’ JSHJ 3 (2005):197-208. 

2 Wright, Resurrection, 7. 

3 This view is defended by Gerd Lüdemann, The Resurrection of Christ: A Historical Inquiry 
(New York: Prometheus Books, 2004), 153-187. See also Gerd Liidemann, “The History and 
Nature of the Earliest Christian Belief in the Resurrection,” Pages 413-419 in The Historical 
Jesus in Recent Research (eds. James D.G. Dunn and Scot McKnight; Sources for Biblical and 
Theological Study 10; Winona Lake, 1N: Eisenbrauns, 2005); Gerd Lüdemann, Die Auferstehung 
Jesu: Historie, Erfahrung, Theologie (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994). This book 
was critically discussed by Martin Rese, “Exegetische Anmerkungen zu G. Lüdemanns 
Deutung der Auferstehung Jesu,’ Pages 55-71 in Resurrection in the New Testament: Festschrift 
J. Lambrecht (eds. Reimund Bieringer, Veronica Koperski, and Bianca Lataire; BETL 165; 
Leuven: University Press and Peeters, 2002). An extensive discussion of Jesus’ resurrection 
is to be found in Dale C. Allison, Resurrecting Jesus: The Earliest Christian Tradition and Its 
Interpreters (New York / London: T&T Clark, 2005), esp. 198-352. 
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Many years later, in 2007, Simcha Jacobovici and Charles Pellegrino published 
a book in which they claimed that this is the tomb of Jesus and several of his 
family members.* Many Christians were shocked by this breaking news. But 
was there a reason to be stunned? Would it really be a devastating blow for the 
New Testament teaching regarding Jesus’ resurrection if this was indeed the 
tomb of Jesus? Is the belief in his resurrection refuted when it can be proven 
that his remains were once put into the ossuary found in Talpiot with the name 
of Yeshua bar Yosef inscribed upon it? 

In this chapter, these problems will not be discussed on the basis of all the 
available sources. I will restrict myself to just one biblical writing, Matthew's 
Gospel. What does this Gospel say about life beyond death, and is that life 
described as a bodily reality by Matthew? 

This chapter is structured as follows. In the first section, I will discuss 
Jesus’ burial and resurrection by making a literary analysis of the lengthy nar- 
rative unit with which Matthew concludes his Gospel (27:55-28:20). In the 
second section, I will broaden the perspective by discussing the resurrection 
of many saints after Jesus’ death and the eschatological fate of Jesus’ follow- 
ers: does Matthew expect that they too can hope for a life beyond death? In 
both sections, I will explicitly go into the question of whether resurrection is 
depicted as a reality in which also the human body is involved and, if it is, what 
Matthew means with corporeality and how we—in the light of present day 
assumptions—can interpret his statements about this subject. 


1 Matthew’s Stories of Jesus’ Burial and Resurrection (27:55-28:20) 


11 Demarcation 

According to Charles Giblin, this narrative unit does not start until 27:57, the 
two verses on the women from Galilee (27:55-56) belonging to the preceding 
passage, in which Jesus’ death is described (27:45-54).° He has two arguments 
for this: a) 27:57-28:20 often mentions Jesus’ disciples; b) the text shows an 


4 Simcha Jacobovici and Charles Pellegrino, The Jesus Family Tomb: The Discovery That Will 
Change History Forever, London: Harper Element, 2007). 

5 Cf. Jaime Clark-Soles, Death and Afterlife in the New Testament (New York and London: T&T 
Clark, 2006), esp. 150-191 (Chapter 4: Death and Afterlife in Matthew). 

6 Charles H. Giblin, “Structural and Thematic Correlations in the Matthean Burial-Resurrection 
Narrative (Matt. XXVII.57—XXVIIL.20),” NTS 21 (1974-75): 406-420. This point of view is shared 
by Raymond E. Brown, “The Resurrection in Matthew (27:62-28:20),’ Worship 64 (1990): 157- 
170, who perceives 27:62-28:20 as a textual unit, but who sees 27:57-61 (“the transitional epi- 
sode of the burial”) as an introduction to this unit. See also: Henk Bloem, Die Ostererzählung 
des Matthäus : Aufbau und Aussage von Mt 27,57-28,20 (Excerpta ex dissertatione in Pontificio 
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inclusion through the use of the verb paéytedw (27:57; 28:19). To this I want 
to add that there are strong connections between 27:57-61 and 27:62-66: the 
request of Joseph of Arimathea to Pilate to give him Jesus’ body is followed by 
a request of the chief priests and the Pharisees to the governor to secure the 
tomb; in both cases, Pilate functions as someone who gives orders (£x&Azuoev 
in 27:58; xéAevoov in 27:64). 

Still, it seems better to opt for the earlier starting point: the finale of 
Matthew's book does not start in 27:57, but already in 27:55. The same choice 
can be found in John Heil, Keith Reeves and Frans Breukelman.’ The first scene 
comprises 27:55-61. A decisive argument in favour of this is that 27:55-56 (A) 
and 27:61 (A’) show strong parallels and form the frame of the intermediate 
passage (B: 27:57-60). The parallel elements can be represented as follows. 





27:55-56 


27:61 





Hoav de Exei 

many women, among them Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James and Joseph, and the mother of the 


Hy de exei 

two women from the group mentioned 
earlier: Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary (= Mary the mother of James and 


sons of Zebedee Joseph) 


amo paxpóðev dewpoüca: (adjunct of xadnnevaı anevavrı tod tkpov (participle 


place + participle construction) construction + adjunct of place) 





From 27:55 onwards, the women from Galilee play an important role in the 
story. They are introduced only after the male disciples have all fled (26:56). 
The reference to one of the women as the mother of the sons of Zebedee is an 
allusion to this group. In the end, only one man remains on the scene, Joseph of 
Arimathea, who had become a disciple of Jesus. Part B (27:57-60) successively 


Instituto Biblico; Zeist, 1987); Pham H. Lai, “Production du sens par la foi: Autorités religieuses 
contestées / fondées; Analyse structurale de Matthieu 27,57-28,20,’ RSR 61 (1973): 65-96. 

7 John P. Heil, The Death and Resurrection of Jesus: A Narrative-Critical Reading of Matthew 
26-28 (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1991); Id., “The Narrative Structure of Matthew 27:55- 
28:20,” JBL 110 (1991): 419-438; Keith H. Reeves, The Resurrection Narrative in Matthew: A 
Literary-Critical Examination (Lewinston, Ny etc.: Mellen, 1993); Frans Breukelman, De finale 
van het evangelie naar Mattheüs, Pages 64-115 in Om het levende woord (eds. Frans Breukel- 
man, Ben Hemelsoet, and Tom Naastepad; serie 1, nummer 1, 1966). 
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describes that he came, what activities he undertook, and that he left again. 
This passage is framed by the sentences in A and A’ in which (many) women 
are mentioned, who, in this phase of the story, are merely passive onlookers. 
After Joseph, too, has left, only the female followers remain; it will be their task 
to reunite the scattered group of disciples around Jesus. 


1.2 Structure and Meaning 

Matt 27:55-28:20 has a clear structure. The time adjuncts (27:57.62; 28:1) and 
the characters appearing in this story show that this long narrative unit con- 
sists of five scenes: 





sceneı 27:55-61 Female followers witness Jesus’ death and his burial by Joseph 
of Arimathea on the day of his crucifixion. 

scene2 27:62-66 The next day, the chief priests and the Pharisees gather before 
Pilate and arrange for guards to watch the tomb to prevent 
Jesus’ disciples from stealing the body away. 

scene 3 28:1-10 The day thereafter, an angel appears to two women, and also 
Jesus meets them; they are twice commissioned to tell his 
disciples that he will be going ahead of them to Galilee to 
meet them there. 

scene 4 28:11-15 Meanwhile, the chief priests and the elders bribe the guards 
and instruct them to state that the disciples have stolen Jesus’ 
body from the tomb in the night while the guards were asleep. 

scene 5 28:16-20 Jesus appears to the eleven disciples on a mountain in Galilee 
and commissions them to go and teach all the nations 
everything that he has commanded them. 





The two scenes about the guards (the numbers 2 and 4) have much in com- 
mon: in both cases, the chief priests are acting (27:62; 28:11); Pilate is described 
as a figure of authority (27:62-65; 28:14); the Latinism xovotwöta occurs in both 
passages (27:65-66; 28:11); both times, the action of the disciples is referred to 
as ‘stealing the body’ (27:64; 28:13). According to Raymond Brown, “episodes 2 
and 4 concern hostile Jewish authorities and the Roman guards they employ’, 
while “episodes 1, 3 and 5 concern those favourable to Jesus”. The same obser- 


8 Brown, “The Resurrection,” Worship 64 (1990): 157-170 (159). See also Brown’s book The Death 
of the Messiah: From Gethsemane to the Grave, vol. II (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1994). 
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vation is made by Henk Bloem, who refers to the subject of scenes 1, 3 and 
5 (the A scenes) as the ‘Pro-Jesus Front’ and to that of scenes 2 and 4 (the B 
scenes) as the ‘Anti-Jesus Front’ Given these two parties, it can be stated that 
the five scenes show an alternating pattern (A-B-A-B-A): 



































A 27:55-61 B 27:62-66 A 28:1-10 B 28:11-15 A 28:16-20 
Each of the two B scenes is framed by an A scene (A-B-A): 
A 27:55-61 B 27:62-66 A 28:1-10 
A 28:1-10 B 28:11-15 A 28:16-20 




















The middle A scene (28:1-10) is flanked by the two B scenes (B-A-B): 





B 27:62-66 A 28:1-10 B 28:11-15 

















These patterns show that in 27:55-28:20 two lines of meaning are interwoven 
that actually are at right angles to each other.!° The first line of meaning is 
that Jesus has been raised from the dead and that this event has caused his fol- 
lowers to revive from their lethargy. The second line is that the belief in Jesus’ 
resurrection is based on deceit: his followers have stolen him away and have 
spread the message that he is alive again. 

Let us first take a closer look at the second line of meaning, which occurs 
in the two B scenes. According to the first B scene (27:62—66), a consultation is 
held on the day after Jesus’ death in which the chief priests, the Pharisees and 
Pilate participate. The two Jewish groups succeed in convincing the Roman 


9 Bloem, Die Ostererzählung, 3. This distinction is not completely valid: in two A scenes, a 
character from the hostile camp is mentioned (27:58: Pilate; 28:4: the guards) and in one 
of the B scenes, the two women appear for the last time (28:11). 

10 Reeves, The Resurrection Narrative, 19, focuses on the use in this passage of the literary 
device of interchange and points out that this principle is often used to strengthen 
contrasts or comparisons or to build suspense. 
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prefect of the necessity to secure Jesus’ tomb until the third day: otherwise 
his disciples may come and steal him away from his tomb, and tell the people 
(= Israel) that he has been raised from the dead. The Jewish leaders want to 
prevent this at any price. 

The question is which statement the chief priests and the Pharisees have in 
mind when in 27:63 they render Jesus’ words as follows: “After three days I will 
rise again.” That they have in mind the predictions in 16:21; 17:9.23; 20:19; 26:2.32 
is out of the question for two reasons: a) they are exclusively aimed at the dis- 
ciples and not at the Jewish leaders; b) they consistently refer to tH tpit Yuep& 
rather than petà tpeîç Nuepas (this latter combination of words is to be found 
in Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10:34). Most likely, the high priests and Pharisees are refer- 
ring to the announcement made by Jesus in 12:39-40 where in the presence of 
some scribes and Pharisees he says that for three days and three nights the Son 
of Man will be in the heart of the earth just as Jonah was in the belly of the sea 
monster for three days and three nights." 

In the second B scene (28:11-15), the chief priests tell the guards what mes- 
sage (dictated word for word) they must spread among the people: “His dis- 
ciples stole him away”. That story—as the narrator states—is still told among 
Jews “to this day”. Here the narrator jumps over to his own days; around the 
year 80 C.E. Matthew and his communities are still confronted with an anti- 
gospel that must undermine the Gospel proclaimed by them. 

The line sketched here is crossed, in the text, by the other line of meaning, 
which concerns Jesus’ resurrection. It is remarkable that this line of meaning 
is introduced by the opponents. In 27:63, they sum up what Jesus said when 
he was still alive: “After three days I will rise again”. In 27:64, they sum up what 
the disciples are going to tell the people of Israel: “He has been raised from 
the dead.” What they fear, therefore, is continuity: now that Jesus is dead, the 
disciples might very well tell the people what Jesus himself had said when he 
was still living. 

In 28:6, the angel repeats what the Jewish leaders have said earlier: Jesus 
had previously announced his resurrection. This is followed, in 28:7, by exactly 
the same clause as we found in 27:64: nyep9y ano Ty vexp@v. In 27:64, this 
clause reflects the content of the disciples’ preaching; in 28:7 this clause is an 
important element of the message that the women are instructed to carry to 
the disciples. 


11 See Paul Hoffmann, “Die Auferweckung Jesu als Zeichen für Israel: Mt 12,39f und die 
matthäische Ostergeschichte,” Pages 10-123 in Christus bezeugen: Festschrift für W. Trilling 
(eds. Karl Kertelge, Traugott Holtz, and Claus-Peter März; ETS; Leipzig: St. Benno Verlag, 
1989); John Woodhouse, “Jesus and Jonah,” RTR 43 (1984): 33-41. 
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Considering the above, we can state that there are various speakers that 
all declare exactly the same thing: Jesus himself, the angel, the women, and 
finally the disciples. The angel is the bearer of a heavenly revelation (cf. 28:2: €& 
ovpavod); what he says has not been invented by people (cf. 21:25: &8 év8pwnwv). 
Jesus and the angel are forming the beginning of a tradition chain. The women 
function as the next link in this chain and, after the women, the disciples will 
go and spread the revelation received to the people of Israel (27:64), even to all 
nations (navre ta €6vy in 28:19 includes Israel). Schematically: 


Jesus / angel > women > disciples > all nations 


The two lines are each other’s pendants as well as opposites in more than one 
sense. When we put them side by side, both parallels and contrasts emerge. 
The parallels are as follows: a) the angel indicates what the women are to tell 
the disciples (28:7); in the same way, the Jewish leaders dictate to the guards 
what to tell the people (28:13); b) the communicative acts of the women and 
the guards are described by means of the same verb (28:8.10.11: d&nayyEMw); 
c) the guards are instructed by the Jewish leaders (in Greek: ed1déyOycav), 
whereas the disciples must instruct (diödcoxovtes) all nations to obey every- 
thing that Jesus has commanded his followers (28:20). The sharpest contrast 
is that the testimony of Jesus’ followers is based on divine revelation, whereas 
the alternative story does not come from God but was invented by people. The 
message of the guards is aimed at refuting the validity of the message that 
Jesus had risen from the dead. With his assertion that the guards had been 
bribed by the Sanhedrin, Matthew tries to refute the allegation that the dis- 
ciples had staged Jesus’ resurrection. 

My conclusion from this analysis is as follows. The alternating pattern in the 
structure of Matt 27:55-28:20 and the two lines of meaning in this narrative 
unit show how profoundly Matthew has interwoven his own view with that 
of the opposing party. How these literary phenomena are related to the reli- 
gious and social situation of Matthew’s community is formulated by Hildegard 
Gollinger as follows:!2 


Die unmittelbare Anlaß für die Einfügung der Wächterperikope 
dürfte (...), wie heute nahezu einhellig angenommen, aus 28,13.15b zu 


12 Hildegard Gollinger, “‘... und diese Lehre verbreitete sich bei Juden bis heute’: Mt 28,1-15 
als Beitrag zum Verhältnis von Israel und Kirche,’ Pages 357-374 (363) in Salz der Erde / 
Licht der Welt: Exegetische Studien zum Matthäusevangelium: Festschrift Anton Vögtle (eds. 
Lorenz Oberlinner and Peter Fiedler; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1991). 
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erschließen sein: Matthäus und seine Gemeinde scheinen mit einer 
“jüdischen Gegenpropaganda” konfrontiert zu sein, die die christliche 
Auferstehungsbotschaft durch die Hypothese vom Leichendiebstahl der 
Jünger “erklärt”. 


Here, Matthew’s story aboutthe guards is perceived as areaction to propaganda 
brought forward by some Jews against the resurrection belief of Matthew’s 
community.!3 This can also be put the other way around: it is also possible 
that the story about the stealing away of Jesus’ body is a hostile response to the 
Christian claim that Jesus’ resurrection is not merely a spiritual event but must 
also be a bodily reality. 


1.3 Bodily Resurrection? 

Is Matt 27:55-28:20 a reasoned defence of the bodily resurrection of Jesus? This 
long passage contains three indications that this question can be answered in 
an affırmative way. 

(1) Firstly, we come across several verbs designating movements and the 
acts of seeing, speaking and hearing. After Jesus has been buried by Joseph of 
Arimathea on the day of Preparation, he is present again among his followers 
within three days: after the Sabbath, he meets two women in the vicinity of 
the grave, and thereafter he has a rendezvous with the eleven male disciples 
in Galilee. Apparently he can move again, and his followers are able to see and 
hear him just as before his death. The two Marys take hold of his feet and get 
in touch with him in a physical way. The phenomenon in some other appear- 
ance stories, that people seeing Jesus after his death do not immediately rec- 
ognise him (Luke 24:16.31; 24:37.41; John 20:15; 21:4), is not explicitly mentioned 
in Matthew (see, however, 14:26: pdévtacua). Perhaps this element is implied, 
however, when the narrator states in 28:17 that some disciples doubted or even 
that all of them had their suspicions. 

The narrator thus emphasizes that there is a clear continuity between the 
risen Lord and the earthly Jesus. Nevertheless, it is out of the question that 
Jesus had returned to his former existence or that his mortal life was continu- 
ing as before. The Jesus since his resurrection is different from the Jesus who 
died. The resurrection involved not just a coming back into a life identical to 
the previous one but a transformation. Jesus himself expresses this transfor- 
mation as follows in 28:18: “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given 
to me.” His post-mortem existence by far exceeds what the devil offered him 


13 ~— apa "Iovdaioıs in 28:15 is often translated with an unnecessarily general term (cf. the 
NRSV: “among the Jews’). 
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at the beginning of his ministry (4:9: “I will give you all the kingdoms of the 
world”). Jesus now transcends the material limitations of this world. Cosmic 
dominion has been bestowed on him by God. As Wendy Cotter has demon- 
strated, we can connect this new dignity of Jesus with Greco-Roman apotheo- 
sis traditions, but at the same time there are many differences:!* Jesus has a 
much higher position than all other apotheosized heroes, because all authority 
has been given to him, in heaven and on earth, and his authorisation begins 
after the ending of his mortal life, whereas the authority of other heroes is 
confined to the earth and is taken over by their successors once they have died. 

(2) The second indication supporting the idea that Jesus’ resurrection is 
affecting his body can be described as follows. In 27:58.59, Jesus’ body (cwpc) 
is spoken of twice. This neuter substantive is referred to twice by ato (‘it’) in 
27:59.60. It is remarkable that the Jewish leaders do introduce the male pro- 
noun avtov (‘him’) when they discuss the possibility of a theft of Jesus’ body 
by his disciples. Apparently, here the body is inextricably bound up with the 
whole person, but we also can put this the other way around: the person can- 
not be separated from his or her body. Within the framework of this image, it 
is impossible that Jesus’ body can still be found in the tomb after he has been 
raised up from the dead. 

(3) The third indication is typical for Matthew’s Gospel and is unparalleled 
in other writings. I am referring here to the phenomenon that, in Matthew’s 
story, we find two rival parties and that both of them depart from the same 
supposition, namely that the tomb is empty and that Jesus’ body is no lon- 
ger in the place where he had been buried. In the case of the opponents, 
this idea is already implied when they refer to Jesus’ prediction that after three 
days he will rise again. From this announcement they deduce that something 
will happen with Jesus’ body. The idea of resurrection is understood as refer- 
ring to a bodily reality. Therefore they request Pilate to have the tomb made 
secure until the third day and to seal the stone that closes the door of the tomb 
(cf. Dan 6:17-18 in the version of the LXX). Jesus’ adherents are sure as well that 
Jesus’ body can no longer be found in the grave but, in their view, this remark- 
able fact is implied in their confession that the crucified Jesus has been raised 
from the dead. It may be clear, therefore, that the empty tomb is an ambiguous 


14 Wendy. Cotter, “Greco-Roman Apotheosis Traditions and the Resurrection Appearances 
in Matthew,’ Pages 127-153 (149-151) in The Gospel of Matthew in Current Study: Studies in 
Memory of William G. Thompson (ed. David E. Aune; Grand Rapids, M1: Eerdmans, 2001). 

15 James D.G. Dunn, The Evidence for Jesus: The Impact of Scholarship on Our Understanding 
of How Christianity Began (London: scM, 1985), 67: “[T]he emptiness of the tomb was not 
a point of controversy, only the explanation of why it was empty.” 
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phenomenon that may be accounted for by conflicting interpretations. To sum 
up this long discussion: the tomb of Jesus being empty cannot be brought for- 
ward as a decisive matter of proof, neither pro nor contra resurrection. 

My conclusion from this analysis is that Matthew is very much interested 
in affirming that Jesus’ renewed life is characterised by bodily aspects. In this 
respect, he was deeply influenced by texts from early Jewish writings in which 
resurrection is understood to be a corporeal reality.!® 


2 Life Beyond Death in Matthew's Gospel: Israel’s Saints 
and Jesus’ Followers 


In this section, I will examine whether or not, according to Matthew, there is a 
perspective which reaches beyond death also for people other than Jesus and 
whether this life is portrayed as a realty in which also someone's corporeality 
is involved. 


2.1 The Resurrection of Many Saints 

In Matt 27:51-54 we are told that when Jesus dies a number of special events 
happen: the curtain of the temple is torn in two, the earth is shaken, rocks are 
split and rock tombs are opened, many bodies of the saints are raised from 
the dead and they are made visible to many in the holy city.” In these few 
verses we find six verbs in the passive voice. These are clear examples of divine 
passives indicating that the events after Jesus’ death are effected by God who 


16 See Claudia Setzer, Resurrection of the Body in Early Judaism and Early Christianity: 
Doctrine, Community, and Self-Definition (Boston / Leiden: Brill, 2004), 1-20 and 21-52; 
Daniel J. Harrington, “Afterlife Expectations in Pseudo-Philo, 4 Ezra, and 2 Baruch, 
and Their Implications for the New Testament,’ Pages 21-34 in Resurrection in the New 
Testament. 

17 That Matthew speaks about the resurrection of many saints was probably influenced by 
Ezek 37:1-14 (compare Matt 27:52 with Ezek 37:12) and by Zech 14:4-5 in the version of the 
LXX (where as in Matt 27:52 we find the term äyıoı; see Davies and Allison, Commentary: 
Matthew XIX-XXVIII, 628-636). That Matthew’s term ‘the saints’ is derived from 7 En. 93:6 
is argued by Ronald L. Troxel, “Matthew 27.51-4 Reconsidered: Its Role in the Passion 
Narrative, Meaning and Origin,’ NTS 48 (2002): 30-47. This connection demonstrates that 
Matthew saw the risen saints as Israel's departed people. That &yıoı in Matt 27:52 is a 
designation of righteous Jews from ancient times is further corroborated by the fact that 
the pvypeta in 27:52 remind the reader of the uyyuela Tov dıxalwv in 23:29. All the righteous 
bloodshed on earth reaches from the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zechariah 
son of Barachiah (23:35). 
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vindicates his Son in this way. The events effected by God bring about a fun- 
damental change in the way Jesus is perceived.!® Before his death, his status as 
Son of God was made ridiculous by people who passed by (27:39-40), by the 
chief priests along with the scribes and elders (27:41-43) and by the bandits 
who were crucified with him (27:44); after his death and the spectacular events 
accompanying it, the centurion and those with him acknowledge him as Son 
of God when they experience the earthquake and the other phenomena taking 
place (the words of the centurion in 27:54 are almost identical to the confes- 
sion of the disciples in 14:33). 

There is still another function of 27:51-54 within the wider literary context. 
The strange story about the raising of the dead saints functions as a prepara- 
tion for the story in 28:1-10 about Jesus’ resurrection.!? This other function can 
be deduced from several textual data: in both cases, there is an earthquake; the 
graves of the saints are opened by the force of that natural phenomenon, and 
the tomb of Jesus is opened by an angel who rolls back the stone; the opening 
of the graves reveals that they are empty; the dead bodies of the saints and 
Jesus’ body are raised to life; the saints appear to many in the city of Jerusalem 
while Jesus is seen by his followers. From these similarities, it appears that the 
resurrection of Israel’s saints prefigures the resurrection of Jesus. When Jesus 
dies, it is already beyond any doubt that his death is not the concluding part 
of Matthew’s story and that the final truth will be revealed in a series of stories 
about events that occur after his death. 

Sometimes, these stories from Matthew’s Gospel are interpreted in the light 
of considerations made by Paul in Chapter 15 of his first letter to the Corinthi- 
ans. There Paul presents Jesus’ resurrection as an anticipation of the escha- 
ton and as a condition that opens up the possibility of a resurrection for 
the believers. Many exegetes are of the opinion that Matthew’s Gospel also 
teaches us that Jesus’ death and resurrection are eschatological events herald- 
ing the beginning of the new age.?° According to this view, his resurrection 
must logically and chronologically precede the resurrection of his followers. 


18 See Troxel, “Matthew,” 33-35. 

19 Davies and Allison, Commentary: Matthew XIX-XXVIII, 640-641. 

20 So Adelbert Denaux, “Matthew’s Story of Jesus’ Burial and Resurrection (Mt 27,57-28,20),” 
Pages 123-145 (133) in Resurrection in the New Testament: “Jesus’ death and resurrection 
manifest, for Mt, an eschatological event that announces the beginning of a new aeon.” 
Donald Senior, “The Death of Jesus and the Resurrection of the Holy Ones (Mt 27:51-53), 
CBQ 38 (1976): 312-329 (325-326), goes one step further by asserting that Jesus’ death 
must be interpreted as a turning point in the history of salvation and by describing this 
turning point as the transition from Israel to the church. This view is influenced by the 
wide spread theological idea of substitution. 
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Perhaps that is why the temporal adjunct “after his resurrection” is inserted in 
27:54 creating the rather peculiar image that the saints who have been raised 
to life must still remain in their graves for three days before they can come 
out of their tombs and enter the holy city. However, some other details from 
27:51-54 cannot easily be fitted into the scenario derived from Paul: in the case 
of Israel’s saints, something already happens at the moment of Jesus’ death 
which, in the case of Jesus himself, will not happen until the third day after his 
crucifixion; further, that the end of the age has already begun is at odds with 
the fact that elsewhere in Matthew the eschaton is a future reality, as is also 
suggested by the promise of the risen Lord that he will be with his disciples 
always, to the end of the age (28:20). 

Finally a few words about the corporeal aspects of the resurrection of Israel's 
saints. In 27:52 their cwpata are explicitly mentioned, just as the expression tò 
cwuä tod ’Inooö in 27:58-59. According to Kenneth Waters, “Matthew’s refer- 
ence to ‘many bodies of the saints that slept’ shows that he expects a corporeal 
event in space-time, not just an occurrence in the spirit realm.”?! The lifeless 
skeletons of the saints are raised to life so that they can leave their tombs with 
bodies that are living again. Does this mean that they are again in the posses- 
sion of their former physical bodies? In that case, what is referred to would be 
a return to earthly life, a life that, after some time, will inevitably be ended by 
physical death (as in 9:25; 10:8; 11:5). Or should preference be given to the idea 
of bodies that are changed into bodies that match a new way of existence, a life 
that reaches beyond death? This latter idea is found in 1 Cor 15:50-53. Matt 27:53 
is much less explicit than Paul’s assertions. Yet, his story seems to suggest that 
the bodies of the risen saints are different from the bodies they had before. 
This may be deduced from the divine passive &vepavioöncav in 27:53 that has 
the following meaning: “they were made visible or known”.?? Because this mak- 
ing visible or making known would not have been necessary when the saints 
manifested themselves with their former physical bodies, the chosen passive 


21 Kenneth L. Waters, “Matthew 27:52-53 as Apocalyptic Apostrophe: Temporal-Spatial 
Collapse in the Gospel of Matthew,” JBL 122 (2003): 489-515 (508). 

22 Henry G. Liddell, Robert Scott, Henry S. Jones, and Roderick McKenzie, A Greek-English 
Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon, 1951), 549: ‘to become visible, be manifested’; Walter 
Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der 
frihchristlichen Literatur (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1988, 6th edition), col. 519: ‘sichtbar machen, 
sichtbar werden, erscheinen’; Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, vol. 1, 279: ‘to cause 
to make visible, to make visible’; ibid., 338-339: ‘to make known’; in note 9 on page 339 it 
is said that there is “a shift from the sensory domain (...) to the cognitive domain”. These 
lexical data are used by Stephanus P. Botha, “n Opstanding met verheerlikte liggame in 
Matteus 27:51b—53? ’n Noukeurige lees van die teks,” HvTSt 52 (1996): 270-284. 
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form allows us to conclude—as Stephanus Botha is stating?*— that the saints 
appeared in a glorified body. 

Waters has a position of his own within the debate about Matt 27:52-53.?* 
In his judgment, these verses are a fragment of a pre-Matthean Christian tradi- 
tion that is also preserved in the book of Revelation. The raising of the saints 
(the saints are not Jewish saints or heroes but Christian martyrs) should not be 
understood as an anticipation of the general resurrection at the end of the ages 
and “the holy city” is not a designation of the earthly but of the eschatological 
Jerusalem. According to Waters, all events mentioned in 27:52-53 are situated 
in the realm of the apocalyptic future. The use of aorist verbs in these verses 
is aimed at connecting this ultimate future with two events in Matthew’s 
past: Jesus’ crucifixion and resurrection. This interpretation impels Waters 
to assume that not only petà mhv éyepaw but also xai tà yevöueva are editorial 
additions. This is not at all convincing and there is not enough evidence for 
Waters’ idiosyncratic exegesis of this fragment from Matthew’s Gospel. 


2.2 The Eschatological Fate of Jesus’ Followers 

I will now discuss the future fate of Jesus’ followers. Matthew’s Gospel contains 
several short sayings about resurrection and corporeality. In his conversation 
with the Sadducees about resurrection (22:23-33), the Matthean Jesus makes a 
distinction between the question of whether there is a life beyond death and 
the question of what such a life would be like. According to him, claiming that 
there is no life beyond death indicates a too limited idea of the power of God, 
who unconditionally remains faithful to pious people who live their lives in 
accordance with God’s Torah. Referring to Exod 3:6 Jesus illustrates this with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as examples: it is true that they died but it is also 
true that the God by whom they let themselves be guided throughout their 
lives is still their God, even now. 

The second question is directly relevant for the subject of our study: how 
can life beyond death be depicted? By presenting a case about a woman who 
successively married seven brothers, the Sadducees—according to the narra- 
tor, they are people who claim that there is no resurrection—produce proof 
that they see life after death as an unbroken continuation of life as they know 
it. This appears from their assumption that after the resurrection there is still 
marriage and being given in marriage. Jesus denies that form of continuity by 


23 Botha, “Opstanding,” 279-281. 

24 Waters, “Matthew 27:52-53”. See also Kenneth L. Waters, “Matthew 28:1-6 as Temporally 
Conflated Text: Temporal-Spatial Collapse in the Gospel of Matthew,’ ExpTim 116 (2005): 
295-301. 
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saying that the wife and her seven husbands will be like angels in heaven. He 
does not say that they will be transformed into angels, but that their future 
existence is comparable to that of angels. If that existence must be understood 
as being a bodily existence, then a body is meant that is different from the 
earthly and mortal body. 

Now let us turn to the antithetically formulated sayings in 5:29-30 and their 
parallel in 18:8-9 (cf. Mark 9:42-47). According to these sayings, a person who 
is caused to sin by one of his limbs must not hesitate to get rid of that part of 
his or her body. The motivation to do so is that otherwise such a person will 
be thrown into hell at the last judgment. It is better to enter eternal life with a 
mutilated body than to go to hell with a whole body. The underlying reasoning 
is the rather primitive idea that the body is raised exactly as it was buried.?° 

There are a few other passages in which the human body is mentioned in 
connection with death and resurrection. Herod Antipas has the remarkable 
idea that John the Baptist has been raised from the dead and has returned to 
earthly life by assuming someone else’s body (14:1-2). It cannot be taken for 
granted that Herod’s ideas are Matthew’s as well; rather, the evangelist seems 
to be making fun of Herod’s understanding of life and death. 

In 10:28, the Matthean Jesus advises his disciples not to fear those who can 
kill the body (cpa) but cannot kill the soul (uy). Here we have a tension 
or even an anthropological dichotomy between body and soul, a view that is 
widespread in Greco-Roman culture. In Matthew, tpuyy mostly denotes physi- 
cal life (see 2:20; 6:25; 10:39; 16:25-26; 20:28). Jesus’ disciples must fear God, 
who can destroy soul and body in hell. 

In Matthew, we come across the assumption that all people who have died 
will be resurrected (12:41-42; cf. 10:15). That does not happen immediately after 
their death but only at the end of the age, when Jesus comes as the Son of Man. 
Resurrection itself is not the salvation people are waiting for. Rather, resur- 
rection is a necessary condition that makes it possible that everyone can be 
judged by Jesus at his parousia. His judgment is based on ethical criteria: those 
who have done the will of God will be rewarded with eternal life and those who 
did not will be punished in hell, the eternal fire, or will be thrown in the outer 
darkness. 

From this overview, it can be concluded that the resurrection of believ- 
ers and other people is not frequently mentioned in Matthew’s Gospel and 
that this theme is strongly connected with the idea of the universal judgment 


25 Cf. Davies and Allison, Commentary: Matthew I-VII, 525. However, see Clark-Soles, Death, 
163: “Matthew is clearly not concerned here with the nature of the resurrection body. 
Rather, he is speaking metaphorically and hyperbolically, to emphasize an ethical point.’ 
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leading to a separation of mankind into two groups: the righteous and the 
wicked. There is not a fixed eschatological scenario in Matthew’s Gospel. 
Instead of that, there are various concepts and ideas that have in common that 
they are used in order to strengthen the ethical demands as taught by Jesus. 
The most impressive text is the description of the final judgment in 25:31-46 
where the question asked by the disciples in 24:3 (“when will you come?”) is 
answered in a quite unexpected way: during the whole of history I was already 
present in the least of my brothers and sisters (25:40.45). 


3 Human Body and Resurrection in Matthew: Conclusions and 
Evaluation 


Summarising the main results of my analysis, the first result is that Matthew 
presents Jesus’ resurrection as an event that really happened, although even 
the guards are not given the opportunity to see how he came out of his tomb. 
The angel does not roll back the stone in order to make it possible for Jesus 
to leave the tomb; no, he does so in order to convince the two Marys of the 
fact that Jesus is no longer there. Here it already appears that his body plays a 
part in his resurrection. This is further evidenced by the emphasis on corporeal 
aspects in the reports of his appearances to the two women and the eleven 
male disciples. Yet, the renewed life of Jesus is not a mere continuation of his 
earthly life. Now a new position has been bestowed upon him, as expressed by 
himself when he says that all authority in heaven and on earth has been given 
to him. What has happened with Jesus is described by Matthew as an act of 
God, who is supposed to be the subject of the passive verb forms nyép8y (27:64; 
28:6.7) and €868y (28:18).26 

Matthew also assumes a bodily resurrection in the case of the saints who 
are raised to life at the moment of Jesus’ death. Here it is told that their bodies 
are raised and that they come out of their tombs, two statements that are miss- 
ing in other gospel stories about Jesus’ resurrection, except for the Gospel of 
Peter, that offers many fantastic details.?’ In my analysis, I made the suggestion 


26 Otfried Hofius, “Am dritten Tage auferstanden von den Toten’: Erwägungen zum 
Passiv eyeipeodau in christologischen Aussagen des Neuen Testaments, Pages 93-106 in 
Resurrection in the New Testament, claims that the passive interpretation of &yeipeodau 
which is to be found in many commentaries and modern translations is not at all certain. 

27 Senior, “Death,” 316, points out that the function of the heavenly figures in the Gospel 
of Peter is different from the function of the angel in Matthew’s Gospel: “The role of the 
angel in GP is ultimately to open the tomb for the resurrection of Jesus (cf. GP 39). In 
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that the saints manifest themselves in a glorified body and not in their former 
physical body, but this view is only supported by a small detail in Matthew’s 
text, namely the divine passive évepavicOnaav. 

While there are many similarities between the description of Jesus’ resur- 
rection and that of Israel’s saints, there is no such close connection between 
the renewed life of Jesus and the future fate of his followers. It must be admit- 
ted that also in their case Matthew sometimes expects that they too will be 
raised, but this will only happen at the end of the age and that moment is still 
far in the future. Matthew’s Gospel does not support the often defended idea 
that the new age already started at the moment of Jesus’ death. The resurrec- 
tion takes place at Jesus’ parousia and does not lead to a new and eternal life 
but is only a step that must make it possible that all people will be judged 
by Jesus on the basis of ethical criteria. That the human body is also involved 
in this resurrection is not explicitly stated but perhaps this idea is implied by 
the images that are used to describe the blessings offered to the righteous and 
the punishment of the wicked. The ethical criteria used at the final judgment 
lend a parenetic function to the many references to the final judgment: they 
are meant to stimulate Jesus’ followers in the present situation to improve the 
quality of their personal and social lives. 

Matthew’s Gospel as a whole does not have a coherent and systematic doc- 
trine about bodily resurrection. Only elements of that doctrine are used, espe- 
cially where Jesus and Israel’s saints are concerned. In doing so, Matthew was 
influenced by concepts that in his days were current in some Jewish circles. 
According to Claudia Setzer, explicit references to bodily resurrection appear 
in texts like 7 En. (51), 2 Macc., 4 Q521, and Sib.Or. 4. There are also texts in which 
two ideas are mixed: the concepts of bodily resurrection and immortality of the 
soul (7 En.103; 1 QH; 4 Ezra; 2 Bar.; Ps.-Phoc.).?8 This latter combination is found 
only very rarely in Matthew. The idea of bodily resurrection helps Matthew to 
emphasize that the resurrected Lord is the same person as the crucified Jesus. 
Resurrection must not be understood in a docetic way, leaving ample room for 


Matthew, his function is part of the evangelist’s effort to discredit a counter explanation 
of the resurrection (cf. Mt. 27:62ff.).’ 

28 Setzer, Resurrection, 18. See also Pieter van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs: An 
Introductory Survey of a Millennium of Jewish Funerary Epigraphy (300 BCE-700 CE) 
(CBET 2; Kampen: Kok, 1991), 114-126 (117), who on the basis of epitaphs demonstrates 
that in the period of the New Testament the belief in a bodily post-mortal existence was 
only one of the options within Judaism and that “no clear picture arises of what the post- 
mortal existence (...) was thought to look like”. Wright, Resurrection, 402, also confirms 
that in early Judaism belief in resurrection was “one topic among others, and not usually 
a major one”. 
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the idea that Jesus did not really die on the cross. On the other hand, it must 
also be excluded that he was reanimated after he was taken from the cross. In 
that case there would be too much continuity. Further, an important element 
is that Jesus in Matthew’s view must be able to stay in close contact with his 
disciples, and they in their turn are convinced that they experience his pres- 
ence in their midst. Therefore it is required that bodily aspects play a part in 
Matthew’s imagining of Jesus’ renewed life beyond death. 

How can we—in the light of present day assumptions—interpret his state- 
ments about this subject? Matthew does not urge his readers to believe that 
corporeality must merely be identified with flesh, bones, blood and so on or 
that resurrection means that something in a person—the soul—is immortal 
and cannot be destroyed by death. Admittedly, there are some traces of these 
ideas in his book, but generally speaking he is very close to the modern idea 
that a human body is a designation of the person itself and that the body is 
connected with a person’s own identity as it is built up and maintained in the 
course of a person’s life. We must avoid understanding this in a purely indi- 
vidualistic way. In Matthew’s view, the body is strongly connected with com- 
munication and interaction in a living community. Also after his death Jesus 
is present in the circle of his followers. His renewed life is bestowed on him by 
God, who has called people into being and who has the creative power to let 
human beings rise up from dust and ashes. 


PART 2 


Intertextuality 


CHAPTER 5 


Intertextuality: Theories and Practices 


In The Name of the Rose by Umberto Eco, numerous conversations occur on 
texts and books. In one of these conversations, William of Baskerville draws 
the attention of his companion, the young monk Adso, to an interesting 
phenomenon:! 


“It seemed to me, as I read this page, that I had read some of these words 
before, and some phrases that are almost the same, which I have seen 
elsewhere, return to my mind. It seems to me, indeed that this page 
speaks of something there has been talk about during these past days. 
But I cannot recall what. I must think it over. Perhaps I'll have to read 
other books.’ 

“Why? To know what one book says you must read others?” 

“At times this can be so. Often books speak about other books.” 


This thought had never occurred to Adso. William’s words bring him to a new 
insight that he expresses as follows: 


Until then I had thought each book spoke of the things, human or divine, 
that lie outside books. Now I realized that not infrequently books speak 
of books; it is as if they spoke among themselves. In the light of this 
reflection, the library seemed all the more disturbing to me. It was then 
the place of a long, centuries-old murmuring, an imperceptible dialogue 
between one parchment and another (...). 


1 What is Intertextuality? 


The phenomenon William of Baskerville is referring to is known as inter- 
textuality.? This word is derived from the Latin term intertexere (= interweave’) 


ı The first English translation of Il nome della rose was published in 1983. The following quotes 
are taken from a later edition: Umberto Eco, The Name of the Rose (London: Vintage Books, 
2004), 277. 

2 Useful introductions to intertextuality include: Paul Claes, Het netwerk en de nevelvlek: 
Semiotische studies (Leuven: Acco, 1979); Intertextualität: Formen, Funktionen, anglistische 
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and denotes the literary phenomenon of the fundamental interweaving of 
texts. It is interesting that the Latin word textus means ‘texture, woven fabric’. 
Every text is like a texture, composed of many threads, and texts are intercon- 
nected by numerous links. They deal with issues that are also addressed in 
other texts. In reading a text, we compare its content with the content of other 
texts. Those who write texts do the same. In reading and writing, we are in dia- 
logue with an immense network of other texts. 

In the late 1960s, Julia Kristeva coined the term ‘intertextuality, inspired 
by the work of the Russian literary theorist Mikhail Bakhtin, who argued that 
dialogism is a constitutive element of all language. This term does not refer 
to dialogues between characters in a novel. Language always operates in spe- 
cific social situations and is coloured by specific views and norms. Dialogism 
is the phenomenon that, in spoken language and in texts, many voices are 
interacting.? These voices reflect various ideological positions and social 
values. Dialogism also means that each word refers to the many ways in which 
it has been used before, and opens up new ways in which it can be used in 
other texts. 

Kristeva’s term ‘intertextuality’ is indebted to Bakhtin’s view of society and 
communication but, at the same time, she transformed his vision. She intro- 
duced the concept of intertextuality to indicate that every text contains a 
mosaic of quotations and should be seen as the absorption and transformation 


Fallstudien (eds. Ulrich Broich and Manfred Pfister; Konzepte der Sprach- und Literaturwis- 
senschaft 35; Tiibingen: Niemeyer, 1985); Paul Claes, De mot zit in de mythe: Hugo Claus en de 
Oudheid (Amsterdam: De Bezige Bij, 1985); Paul Claes, Echo’s echo’s: De kunst van de allusie 
(Amsterdam: De Bezige Bij, 1988; Nijmegen: Vantilt, 201, rev. ed.); Intertextuality (ed. Hein- 
rich F. Plett; Research in Text Theory 15; Berlin / New York: De Gruyter, 1991); Intertextuality: 
Debates and Contexts (ed. Danna Nolan Fewell; Louisville, ky: Westminster John Knox Press, 
1992); Susanne Holthuis, Intertextualität: Aspekte einer rezeptionsorientierten Konzeption 
(Tübingen: Stauffenburg, 1993); Peter Stocker, Theorie der intertextuellen Lektüre: Modelle 
und Fallstudien (Paderborn etc.: Schöningh, 1998); Graham Allen, Intertextuality (The New 
Critical Idiom; London / New York: Routledge, 2000; 2011, second edition); Mary Orr, Inter- 
textuality: Debates and Contexts (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2003); Klaus Nelifgen, “Eine neue 
Lesebrille für das Alte Testament: Intertextualität— Orientierungen für eine Lesart der Bibel 
in der Postmoderne,” Orientierung 67 (2003): 195-200.206-210.223f.; Andreas Böhn, “Inter- 
textualitätsanalyse,’ Pages 204-216 in Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft: Gegenstände— 
Konzepte—Institutionen: Band 2 (ed. Thomas Anz; Stuttgart: Metzler, 2007); Theodor 
Verweyen and Gunther Witting, Einfache Formen der Intertextualität: Theoretische Überle- 
gungen und historische Untersuchungen (Paderborn: Mentis, 2010). 

3 In the words of Allen, Intertextuality, 27, “language embodies an ongoing dialogical clash of 
ideologies, world-views, opinions and interpretations’. 
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of other texts.* Every text is part of a gigantic universe which includes not only 
the total corpus of literary texts, but history, society, and culture are also con- 
sidered to be ‘Text’. Text is the total sum of literary texts, and Text is embedded 
in the General Text (Kristeva: ‘texte général, ie. the whole societal and cul- 
tural order, materialized in signs).° Together they form an almost interminable 
intertext. Or, in the words of the German scholar Manfred Pfister: “(J)eder Text 
[erscheint] als Teil eines universalen Intertexts, durch den er in allen seinen 
Aspekten bedingt wird”. 

According to many theorists (including Gerard Genette? and Michael 
Rifaterre), Kristeva’s definition is too broad.$ They limited the concept to par- 
ticular, plausible relations between concrete texts. Some went even further 
and reserved the term ‘intertextuality’ for connections deliberately made 
by authors when they wrote the text down or, in Pfister’s words, “der Begriff 
der Intertextualität [wird] auf bewusste, intendierte und markierte Bezüge 
zwischen einem Text und vorliegenden Texten oder Textgruppen eingeengt”? 

Kristeva’s view is indeed not practicable in the analysis of concrete texts and 
non-literary art forms, such as painting, music and architecture. On the other 
hand, a too restricted conception of intertextuality is often no more than anew 
label for investigations which have long been performed in biblical exegesis. Is 
it possible to find a position between these two extremes? 


4 Julia Kristeva, Zyueiotiwn: Recherche pour une semanalyse (Paris: Seuil, 1969), 146: “(T)oute 
texte se construit comme mosaique de citations, tout texte est absorption et transformation 
d’un autre texte. A la place de la notion d’intersubjectivite s'installe celle d’intertextualite”. 

5 Also according to Roland Barthes and Jacques Derrida, culture is a large text in which rela- 
tions, patterns and meaning lines occur that are constantly in motion. For Derrida, this vision 
culminates in the idea that there is nothing outside the text. Jacques Derrida, La vérité en 
peinture (Paris: Flammarion, 1978), 233: “Il nwy a rien hors du texte.’ 

Broich and Pfister, Intertextualität, 25 

Gérard Genette, Palimpsestes: La littérature au second degré (Paris: Seuil, 1982), 8, sees inter- 
textuality as one of the five sub forms of the overarching concept of ‘transtextuality’. He 
defines ‘intertextuality’ as follows: “Je le définis pour ma part, d’une maniére sans doute 
restrictive, par une relation de coprésence entre deux ou plusieurs textes, c’est-a-dire (...) 
par la présence effective d’un texte dans un autre.’ The four other sub forms are: paratextual- 
ity, metatextuality, hypertextuality, and architextuality. 

8 Ona number of points, the theories of Julia Kristeva and Roland Barthes linked up with 
post-structuralist and deconstructionist ways of thinking: e.g., ‘text’ is not restricted to 
written material; there is no unified meaning; there is no meaning apart from readers or 
recipients; the author is not in control of the meaning of the text. See the critical remarks 
by Thomas R. Hatina, “Intertextuality and Historical Criticism in New Testament Studies: Is 
There a Relationship?,” Biblical Interpretation 7 (1999) 28-43. 

9 Broich and Pfister, Intertextualität, 25. 
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2 The Profile of My Intertextual Studies 


In this section, I will argue that the term ‘intertextuality’ not only refers to the 
phenomenon of the fundamental interweaving of texts but can also be used as 
a designation of theories and practical tools by which this phenomenon can be 
studied in a systematic and innovative way. 

My definition of intertextuality is as follows.!° Intertextuality is an overarch- 
ing concept that enables us to identify and describe various types of relations 
between text A and one or more other texts or text groups from other books 
(whether or not from the same author), and to determine how these relations 
are constitutive for the meaning(s) and function(s) of the texts in question.” 
‘Other texts’ refers to concrete previous texts. This implies that we must take 
account of the position of the texts on a chronological axis. A later text cannot 
influence the formulation of an earlier one.!? The principle set out here entails 
that, to some degree, an intertextual study has a diachronic slant. 

The previous texts are called ‘pre-texts. This neologism (in German: 
Prä-texten) does not have the same meaning as the English word ‘pretext’ 
(= excuse). A pre-text is a textual unit or a group of texts in which elements 
or structures occur that can also be found, sometimes transformed, in later 
textual units and contribute to the meaning of these later texts. 

In my opinion, texts and pre-texts need to be textual units, at least of the 
size of a pericope. This choice implies that an intertextual study does not lose 


10 In this section, I rely on two of my books: Intertextualiteit en Bijbel (Kampen: Kok, 1993), 
and Windows on Jesus, esp. 197-215. A selection of further literature about intertextuality 
in biblical writings includes: Intertextuality in Biblical Writings: Essays in Honour of Bas 
van Iersel (ed. Sipke Draisma; Kampen: Kok, 1989); Daniel Marguerat and Adrian H.W. 
Curtis, Intertextualités: La Bible en échos (Le Monde de la Bible 40; Genéve : Labor et Fides, 
2000); Die Bibel im Dialog der Schriften: Konzepte intertextueller Bibellektiire (eds. Stefan 
Alkier and Richard B. Hays; Neutestamentliche Entwürfe zur Theologie 10; Tübingen / 
Basel: Francke, 2005); Intertextualität: Perspektiven auf ein interdisziplinäres Arbeitsfeld 
(eds. Karin Herrmann and Sandra Hübenthal; Sprache und Kultur; Aachen: Shaker 
Verlag, 2007); Stefan Alkier, “Intertextuality and the Semiotics of Biblical Texts,’ Pages 
3-21, in Reading the Bible Intertextually (eds. Richard B. Hays, Stefan Alkier, and Leroy A. 
Huizenga; Waco, Tx: Baylor University Press, 2009); “What Does the Scripture Say?” Studies 
in the Function of Scripture in Early Judaism and Christianity: Volume 1: The Synoptic Gospels 
(eds. Craig A. Evans and H. Daniel Zacharias; The Library of New Testament Studies 469; 
London / New York: T&T Clark, 2012; Chapters 1-6 deal with Matthew). 

11 Allen, Intertextuality, 5, rightly points out that “intertextuality (...) foregrounds notions of 
relationality, interconnectedness and interdependence’. 

12 This does not preclude that readers read an ancient text from the perspective of younger 
texts. 
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itself in hypothetical reconstructions of written or oral precursors of the text 
under scrutiny. The comparison relates to existing texts, in their final redaction 
form. This is a fundamental difference with literary-historical studies, that are 
aimed at the reconstruction of the sources of a text, in the belief that under- 
standing the origin of a text is necessary to correctly interpret it. 

A text is a set of linguistic signs artfully arranged relative to each other. 
Through their interplay, these signs produce meanings and they evoke certain 
effects on the readers. A text is a smaller or larger coherent and well-rounded 
unit. I emphasize this because, in an intertextual comparison, not separate 
words but structures, lines of meaning, and effects on the readers are central. 
That an intertextual comparison relates to textual units is an innovative prin- 
ciple. If we adopt this approach, an intertextual study to some degree acquires 
a synchronic slant. In such a study, synchronic methods must play an impor- 
tant role. 

An intertextual study deals with the differences rather than with the simi- 
larities between texts.!3 An intertextual relation is rather weak if there is only 
verbatim repetition. A connection is strong when two or more texts make 
different statements about something they are dealing with. This tension is 
the source of the phenomenon of intertextuality. A text makes a statement 
with the claim that this statement is true. As a result, such a text provokes a 
response which, in its turn, can be expressed in a new text that denies, quali- 
fies, supplements, broadens, limits, or applies what is stated in earlier texts. 
If the new text only confirms old statements, there is little reason for its 
existence. Consequently, the term ‘transformation’ is a basic one in an inter- 
textual study. 

There is a distinction between specific and generic intertextuality.!* In the 
case of specific intertextuality, relations are concerned between a text and one 
or more pre-texts. The point of departure are forms of literal repetition, exclud- 
ing inevitable words like definite or indefinite articles. In a new text, sometimes 
genre conventions and plot structures from earlier texts are parodied. Broich 
and Pfister describe this type of intertextuality as Einzeltextreferenz. In the 
case of generic intertextuality, relations between a text and a particular type 


13 Similarity always implies difference. Even when two textual units contain precisely the 
same words, they have a different meaning and function in text A than in text B since, in 
both cases, they are also determined by the surrounding text. 

14 Paul Claes, “Bijzondere en algemene intertextualiteitstheorie,’ Spiegel der Letteren 29 
(1987): 7-15 (11). 

15 Broich and Pfister, Intertextualität, 48-52. 
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of discourse are involved with which the text corresponds in terms of form or 
structure. Broich and Pfister call this Systemreferenz.!® 

An intertextual comparison deals with a) textual phenomena at text level 
(e.g., literary genre, figures of speech, and composition patterns); b) textual 
phenomena on the level of separate words and clauses (e.g., repetition or 
transformation of words, word combinations, phrases, or complete sentences). 
An example of category b) are quotations. They are characterized by the rep- 
etition of at least one word, but mostly parts of sentences or complete clauses 
are borrowed, not necessarily verbatim. Repetition may include transforma- 
tion because the adopted lexemes are interwoven into a new literary context 
where they acquire a meaning they did not have before. 

It is useful to distinguish between production-oriented intertextuality 
and reception-oriented intertextuality.!” In the first type, the intention of the 
author is central; in the second type, the reader has an active role. Because 
reception-oriented intertextual analysis may engage in identifying relations 
between texts that are purely based on the reader's free association, Pfister 
prefers the first type. He wants to focus the intertextual analysis on the detec- 
tion of explicit and compelling relations between texts that are intended by 
the author. Within the overall spectrum, this type of intertextuality is not 
very innovative. It corresponds to literary-historical research into sources and 
influences. 

Paul Claes describes reception-oriented intertextuality, in which the reader 
plays an active part, as “the complex of relationships between texts to which 
a function can be assigned by a subject that recognizes them”.!$ An essential 
element of this definition is that there is a reader who perceives relations 
and gives them a meaning and a function. Reception-oriented intertextual- 
ity involves implicit and free connections made by the reader, who can create 
relations which the author was not aware of. 


16 Ibid., 52-58. 

17 According to Moises Mayordomo, “Matthew 1-2 and the Problem of Intertextuality,’ 
Pages 260-265 in Infancy Gospels: Stories and Identities (eds. Claire Clivac et al.; wUNT 
281; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), intertextuality can be studied from three perspectives: 
a) intertextuality from the author's perspective; b) intertextuality as a quality of texts; 
c) intertextuality from a reader's perspective. 

18 In Dutch: “het geheel van relaties tussen teksten waaraan door een subject dat deze 
onderkent een functie kan worden toegekend”. Claes, Echo’s echo’s, 50. 
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3 Context 


In an intertextual analysis, different factors play a role: there is a complex 
interplay of text and pre-text, the language in which these texts are written, 
the author and the readers. Another important factor is the context. This con- 
cept has at least three meanings. (1) The first meaning is the literary context 
or co-text, i.e., the interplay of the text with the component parts in the whole 
of a text. (2) In its turn, every text operates within a set of texts belonging 
to the same intertext. Writers and readers connect a new text to other texts 
they already are acquainted with. These texts belong to the text’s context.!9 
(3) Finally, texts also refer to people, objects, and processes in the extra-textual 
reality, i.e., the text’s historical, social, or cultural context. 

The question now is whether and to what extent an intertextual analysis can 
unlock the access to the world outside the text. Should an intertextual study 
be limited to the ‘world’ that is unfolded within the network to which the text 
belongs? The following observations can be made. It is clear that the capacity 
of an intertextual analysis should not be overestimated. This approach does 
not have the same possibilities as the methods of historiography, archeology, 
and the social sciences, but in a certain way the world outside the text still 
plays an important role in an intertextual approach. 

Every text is in some way connected to its socio-cultural environment. In 
Bakhtin’s work, the interaction between literary texts and their socio-cultural 
environment takes an important place. To a certain extent, the socio-cultural 
context from which texts originate is accessible through the texts themselves. 
They are part of that context. In addition, the language in which they are writ- 
ten is the carrier of certain social norms and cultural conventions. Texts are 
determined by their cultural context but at the same time they can contribute 
to the further development of that culture. 

Texts provide information on the historical and cultural context from which 
they originate. It is true in particular for texts from the distant past that the 
outside world they are referring to would largely have remained unknown 


19 A good description is provided by Wolfgang Hallet, “Intertextualität als methodisches 
Konzept einer kulturwissenschaftlichen Literaturwissenschaft,’ Pages 53-70 (55), 
in Kulturelles Wissen und Intertextualität: Theoriekonzeptionen und Fallstudien zur 
Kontextualisierung von Literatur (eds. Marion Gymnich, Birgit Neumann, and Ansgar 
Niinning; ELK 22; Trier: Wissenschaftlicher Verlag, 2006). In his opinion, it concerns “eine 
Offenlegung, eine (Re-)Konstruktion und eine detaillierte Beschreibung der Beziehungen 
eines literarischen Textes zu den ihn umgebenden Texten und Diskursen mit dem Ziel, 
daraus Aufschluss über die Bedeutung einzelner Textelemente zu erlangen.” 
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without these texts. Texts enhance the reader’s knowledge of the world from 
which they originate and to which they refer, but at the same time this world 
can be changed by them. 

The recipients or readers are expected to have relevant knowledge of the 
environment from which the text stems, and of other texts from the same envi- 
ronment. Otherwise, there can be no successful interaction between the text 
and the present-day reader. There are various forms of relevant knowledge: 
knowledge of the language in which the text is written, knowledge of literary 
genres and stylistic forms, and knowledge of pertinent political, geographical, 
social, or religious matters. This knowledge is needed to fill the so-called ‘gaps’ 
in the text in a correct way. The presence of these gaps shows that a reader is 
intended that is not a tabula rasa: he or she must have a multidimensional 
system of the knowledge at his/her disposal that is needed to decode the text. 

The required knowledge is very heterogeneous so, according to Eco, the 
model reader must have an ‘encyclopedic competence’, i.e., knowledge of the 
culture that the text is part of.?? Stefan Alkier gives some examples of this ency- 
clopedic knowledge.?! He points to the quotation in Matthew 1:22-23, which is 
introduced with the words: “All this took place to fulfill what had been spoken 
by the Lord through the prophet.” The prophet’s name is not mentioned, nor 
the fact that the quotation is from Isa 7:14. It is assumed that the readers know 
that Isaiah is referred to. In my opinion, it is also useful knowledge that it is Isa 
7:14 in the version of the Lxx and that the Greek text of the Lxx forms a bridge 
between the Hebrew text of Isa 7:14 and the Greek text of Matt 1:23. Without 
this knowledge, the semantic effects of the intertextual reference cannot be 
grasped. 

These reflections on the concept of ‘context’ demonstrate that the limited 
conception of intertextuality developed by literary theorists is compatible 
with a wider notion of intertextuality, in which the historical and cultural con- 
text takes a prominent place. 


20 Umberto Eco, The Role of the Reader: Explorations in the Semiotics of Texts (Bloomington / 
London: Indiana University Press, 1979), 7. See also Paolo Desogus, “The Encyclopedia in 
Umberto Eco’s Semiotics,” Semiotica: Journal of the International Association for Semiotic 
Studies, Vol. 192 (2012): 501-521. 

21 Alkier, “From Text to Intertext: Intertextuality as a Paradigm for Reading Matthew,’ HTS 
Teologiese Studies / Theological Studies 61/1-2 (2005): 1-18 (4). 
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4 Quotations in Matthew 


Quotations represent a special form of intertextuality. In the practical dem- 
onstrations in Part Two of this monograph, I will often choose Old Testament 
quotations in Matthew’s Gospel as my starting point.?? In these cases, it is cer- 
tain beforehand that an intertextual relation is at stake. This choice prevents 
that the analysis is merely based on free associations. 

According to Heinrich Plett, “a quotation repeats a segment derived from a 
pre-text within a subsequent text”.23 A quotation can consist of a single word 
or of complete sentences. Quotations often occur in Matthew’s Gospel, where 
their presence in a number of cases is marked by introductory formulas, which 
indicate minor and major differences. A special group are the well-known 
fulfilment quotations (1:22; 2:15.17-18; 4:14-16; 8:17; 12:117-21; 13:14-15.35; 21:4-5; 
27:9-10). 

Sometimes a quotation is accompanied by the indication of the part of 
Scripture referred to (“Moses”: 19:7.8; 22:24; “the Law”: 12:5; “the Prophets” or 
“the prophet”: 2:5; 3:3; 24:15). The introduction formulas can also be limited to 
the remark that the authority of Scripture is involved (“it is written”: 4:4.6.7.10; 
11:10; 21:13; “God has said”: 15:4; “have you not read that...?”: 12:5; 22:31). Some 
quotations in Matthew are not referred to as such. Then it is up to the readers 
to discover that a quotation is involved. 

‘Quotation’ is a broad notion. Some quotations can be easily recognized as 
such (explicit quotations), others cannot (implicit quotations or allusions).?* 
There is a sliding scale of transitional forms between these two extremes. 

Explicit quotations function as a signal that parts of earlier texts have been 
integrated into Matthew’s text. There is a good chance that other, more hidden 


22 Inquiries into intertextuality in Matthew include, among other studies: Ulrich Luz, 
“Intertexts in the Gospel of Matthew,’ HTR 97/2 (2004): 119-137; Alkier, “From Text to 
Intertext”; Richard B. Hays, “The Gospel of Matthew: Reconfigured Torah,” HTS Teologiese 
Studies / Theological Studies 61 (2005): 165-190; doi: 10.4102/hts.v61i1/2.447; Leroy A. 
Huizenga, The New Isaac: Tradition and Intertextuality in the Gospel of Matthew (NovTSup 
131; Leiden: Brill, 2009). 

23 Plett, Intertextuality, 9. Stefan Morawski, “The Basic Functions of Quotation,” Pages 
690-705 (691) in Sign, Language, Culture (eds. Algirdas J. Greimas et al.; The Hague / 
Paris: Mouton, 1970), offers a broader description: “Quotation is the literal reproduction 
of a verbal text of a certain length or of a set of images, notes, sounds, movements, or 
a combination of all or some of these elements within a verbal text, wherein what is 
reproduced forms an integral part of some work and can easily be detached from the new 
whole in which it is incorporated.” 

24 An example of an allusion is the reference to LXX Ps 129:8 in Matt 1:21. 
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references to the textual unit from which the quotation stems can be found in 
the new literary context of the quotation in Matthew. An important function 
of a quotation is that it sparks off interaction between the Old Testament text 
from which it is derived and the text in Matthew into which it is integrated. 
The old words take on a new meaning and function; a transformation of their 
original meaning takes place. 

At the same time, the quotation preserves characteristics of the textual 
unit to which it originally belonged. A quotation makes a text polyphonic. 
Therefore, it is an important guideline for an intertextual analysis that we may 
not limit ourselves to paying attention to the meaning and function of a quo- 
tation in its new literary setting only. To get a clear view of the transforma- 
tions that have come about, we must also investigate what the passage quoted 
meant in its own literary setting in the Old Testament.”5 In doing so, the follow- 
ing hypothesis can be tested: The meaning and function of textual units from 
Matthew's Gospel can be better understood if these textual units are related to 
other co-thematic or co-generic texts from the Hebrew Bible and/or the Lxx 
and are considered to be transformations of these earlier texts from Scripture. 


5 Text Forms 


Do the Old Testament quotations in Matthew’s Gospel go back to the Hebrew 
version or to the Greek Bible (LXX) and can we be sure that the Hebrew and 
Greek versions of Scripture known to Matthew (in the last decades of the first 
century C.E.) fully match the reconstructions in our contemporary critical edi- 
tions? These questions have become very topical following the publication of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and other manuscripts found in the Judean Desert. In total, 
about 235 manuscripts of biblical fragments were found (in the case of Isaiah 
even an almost complete book: 1QIsa’, dating from ca. 125 B.C.E.). From these 
findings, it appears that no standardized text of the Hebrew Bible existed at the 
beginning of the Common Era and that (apart from the Samaritan Pentateuch) 


25 A similar approach can be found in: Die Verheifsung des Neuen Bundes: Wie 
alttestamentliche Texte im Neuen Testament fortwirken (ed. Bernd Kollmann; Biblisch- 
theologische Schwerpunkte 35; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2010), 15. According 
to Kollmann, the meaning of an Old Testament text or tradition must first be examined 
in its own context, and then its reception in early-Jewish texts. Against this background, 
it can be determined how this text or tradition has been appropriated in New Testament 
texts. 
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at least three different versions of the text were in circulation at that time.?® 
Questions have also been raised regarding the Greek text of the Lxx. On the 
basis of newly discovered texts, the hypothesis has been launched that, by the 
end of the first century C.E., scattered revisions of the Lxx circulated. 

What are the implications of these discoveries for an intertextual analysis 
which is based on textual units rather than on single words or phrases? Can we 
still draw on textual units from the Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (BHS) and 
the Göttingen edition of the Lxx? 

Let us start with the text forms ofthe Hebrew Bible. One ofthethree versions 
that were in circulation around the beginning of the Common Era is referred to 
as the proto-Masoretic text, because this text form corresponds almost exactly 
to the Masoretic text that is printed in the BHs. The Bus is based on the Codex 
Leningradensis (B19) from 1008 c.E.?7 This codex is relatively young, espe- 
cially given the fact that the youngest texts from the Hebrew Bible are at least 
1100 years older than the Codex Leningradensis, and that the Torah and the 
Prophets are much older still. In all the centuries before the discovery of the 
ancient manuscripts from Qumran and other discoveries in the Judean Desert, 
it was impossible to determine whether the Masoretic text was entirely reli- 
able. That the Masoretic text has been preserved so faithfully is thanks to the 
Masoretes, who, from the fifth to the tenth century, strove to pass on the conso- 
nantal text unchanged from generation to generation and therefore provided 
this text with vowels and accent signs and notes on the correct spelling. 

Another important finding is that, in the period between the third century 
B.C.E. and the first century C.E., a standard text of the Hebrew Bible did not 
yet exist.28 In addition to the proto-Masoretic text, three other text types were 
circulating: 


a) It has long been known that the Samaritan Pentateuch developed sepa- 
rately from the other versions. 

b) On the basis of the recent discoveries, it is also assumed that a Hebrew 
text must have been in circulation that better matched the Lxx than the 


26 A rich source of information is: Emanuel Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press; 2012, third ed., revised and expanded). See also Emanuel 
Tov, “De Dode Zeerollen en de Bijbel,” Pages 150-157 in De Dode Zeerollen: Nieuw licht op de 
schatten van Qumran (ed. Mladen Popovic; Zwolle: WBooks, 2013). 

27 The Aleppo Codex (dated to 930 C.E.) is also a very authoritative representative of the 
Masoretic tradition. 

28  Atthat time, the Writings (the third section of the Hebrew Bible) were not yet available in 
their final form. 
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(proto-)Masoretic text but a continuous text of this presumed source of 
the Lxx has not come down to us. 

c) Furthermore, a third Hebrew text form was in circulation that is not con- 
sistent with any of the versions known to us. This third text form includes 
various Hebrew text fragments that differ greatly from each other. 


In my intertextual studies on the interpretation of Old Testament texts in 
Matthew’s Gospel, I will discuss the question of whether texts from this Gospel 
contain echoes of textual units from the Hebrew Bible. In answering this ques- 
tion, I will use the Masoretic text of the BHs. This choice is based on two argu- 
ments: a) this text is very old and goes back to the proto-Masoretic text that, at 
Matthew’s time, enjoyed an increasing authority; b) not only fragments of this 
text version are known to us but we have a continuous text at our disposal. In 
Part Two of this monograph, I will investigate whether the Masoretic (or proto- 
Masoretic) text has left traces in the way in which Old Testament quotations 
are formulated in Matthew and I will map out how the structure, meanings, 
and functions of textual units in Matthew relate to their Hebrew counterparts. 
Where necessary and possible, other Hebrew text versions have been involved 
in the investigation. 

Let us now continue with some comments on the text of the Greek Bible. 
According to Maarten Menken, there is enough evidence to assume that, in 
different Jewish circles in the last decades of the first century c.E. (when 
Matthew completed his Gospel), revisions circulated of the original text of 
the Lxx, which had been established between the third and the first century 
B.C.E.29 These later revisions had three goals: a) to adapt the Greek transla- 
tion better to the Hebrew text, which gradually began to acquire the status of 
standard text; b) to improve the quality of the Greek; c) to incorporate certain 
exegetical traditions. In my opinion, it is doubtful whether there is indeed, as 
Menken says, “enough evidence” for the hypothesis that Matthew had at his 
disposal “a continuous Greek text whose textual form is best described as a 
‘revised LXX’ ”.30 The evidence adduced is limited to a few manuscripts (such 
as the Nahal Hever Scroll of the Minor Prophets and 4QLXXNumbers) and to 
the tendency in Theodotion (a Greek translation that probably dates to around 
the beginning of the Common Era) and in Aquila and Symmachus (two Greek 
translations from the second century c.E.) to achieve a translation that was 


29 Maarten Menken, Matthew’s Bible: The Old Testament Text of the Evangelist (BETL 173; 
Leuven: University Press and Peeters, 2004), 6-10 and 279-283. 
30 Id., Matthew’s Bible, 8 and 280. 
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closer to the current Hebrew text.*! Further, the hypothesis that a revised LXX 
must have circulated can hardly serve as a basis for an intertextual study that 
focuses on actually existing textual units rather than on reconstructions of a 
hypothetical text form. Therefore I follow the ‘unrevised’ Lxx texts when I com- 
pare texts from Matthew with pre-texts from the Greek Bible, but of course I 
will do so with the necessary restraint. 

A final question is whether it is useful, in an intertextual analysis, to com- 
pare texts from the ‘unrevised’ Lxx with the Masoretic text. Such a compari- 
son cannot be defended by arguing that the Lxx is an old translation of the 
proto-Masoretic text version. As I mentioned above, the Lxx shows significant 
deviations from the proto-Masoretic text and seems to be based on a different 
Hebrew text form. Nevertheless, a comparison may be useful if it is focused on 
the similarities and differences between the Masoretic text and the Lxx. This 
would yield a deeper insight into the semantic characteristics of both versions. 
It will be clear that this choice is legitimate within that type of intertextual- 
ity which focuses on the reception by the (current) reader, rather than within 
production-oriented intertextuality. 


6 Intertextuality Compared to Some Cognate Approaches 


6.1 Literary-Historical Methods 

Until recently, the study of Old Testament quotations in the New Testament 
has been dominated by a diachronic approach,?? i.e., scholars tried to trace 
the source from which a quotation originated. Generally this type of research 
can be characterized as follows. In order to determine the precise limits of 
the quotation, it is necessary to make a sharp distinction between the quoted 
words or sentences and the New Testament text into which they have been 
incorporated. Thus isolated, the formulation is compared with the phrasing 
in the Hebrew text, the Lxx, the other versiones and in early Jewish and early 
Christian texts. The verbal similarities are decisive for the question concerning 
the origin of the quotation. In the comparison with the source text(s), scholars 
also focus on exactly those elements that are quoted in the New Testament. 


31 More information on revisions of the Lxx can be found in Tov, Textual Criticism, 141-147. 

32 According to Steve Moyise, “Intertextuality and Historical Approaches to the Use of 
Scripture in the New Testament,’ Verbum et Ecclesia 26 (2005): 447-458, historical 
criticism and theories of intertextuality can be “used together, (...) to complement one 
another”. 
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This means that, at that particular level, those elements are also disconnected 
from the surrounding textual data. 

In literary-historical studies, both the present and the original literary con- 
text have often been neglected. This changed with the emergence of redaction 
criticism. This approach focuses on the question of whether the differences 
between the phrasing of the quotation and its original formulation might be 
attributed to the redactor, who after all may have adapted the quotation to the 
text into which he has woven it and to the function he wants it to fulfil in that 
text. Conversely it is also possible that he has adapted his surrounding text to 
fit the formulation of the quotation. The connections between the quotation 
and its literary context now enter the spotlight, but the emphasis here is on 
those elements which can almost certainly be attributed to the redactor. 

The correlation of quotations with their new context is also central in inter- 
textual studies of quotations. Moreover, theorists of intertextuality advocate 
also studying the original context of the quoted words and sentences. Many 
New Testament scholars do not support this suggestion, arguing that New 
Testament writers consciously isolated the quotations from their context.?3 
Nevertheless, I would like to argue that the text from which a quotation is 
derived should be included in the analysis. My argument for doing so is based 
on two remarkable features of explicit citations. The first feature is that explicit 
citations function as a powerful signal that the text must be read in the light 
of an earlier text. This is the case a fortiori when a text contains more than one 
explicit citation from the same pre-text. Moreover, the presence of an explicit 
citation raises the question of whether the text contains other, more implicit, 
references to the text from which the quoted segment originates. We can trace 
these more hidden connections by closely comparing the New Testament text 
in which we find the quotation with the Old Testament pre-text from which 
it is taken. In this comparison, we must be aware of the possibility that ele- 
ments from the pre-text may turn up in a later text in a strongly transformed 
fashion. An explicit quotation initiates interaction between (at least) two texts. 
The quotation acquires a new meaning and a new function within the text 
into which it is integrated, but it will nonetheless continue to refer back to the 
inherent semantic configuration of the original text. 


33 This suggestion was already supported by Charles H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures: 
The Sub-Structure of New Testament Theology (London: Nisbet, 1952), 126: “(I)n the 
fundamental passages it is the total context that is in view, and is the basis of the argument”. 
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6.2 Canonical Exegesis 

The project of so-called canonical exegesis was developed in the United 
States.34 In a document of the Pontifical Biblical Commission from 1993, this 
method was described as an approach in which the Bible is perceived as an 
organic whole of testimonies from one large tradition.?® This view is also 
reflected in Article 12 of the Constitution on Divine Revelation of the Second 
Vatican Council.36 The key principle of the canonical reading is that separate 
texts must not be interpreted in their historical context but in the context in 
which they were placed by the religious community of later centuries. This 
context is the canon, the corpus of authoritative writings accepted by the reli- 
gious community that are decisive for its belief and life. Canonical exegesis 
reads the Bible and the Gospels therefore as a cohesive unit that has an intrin- 
sically consistent message, despite all its historical stratifications. The separate 
writings are interpreted from the broader total framework of the canon. That 
framework did not yet exist when these texts were written down but gradually 
emerged as a result of later decisions. 

Intertextual research resembles canonical exegesis in that separate texts 
are also interpreted in the light of other texts from Scripture and the mean- 
ing of a text is perceived as a product of its reading in relation to other texts. 
Although their affinity cannot be denied, I would like to point out two differ- 
ences between these two approaches: 


(1) Canonical exegesis perceives Scripture primarily as an organic whole 
within which the separate texts are bearers of one and the same message. 


34 See Robert W. Wall, “Reading the New Testament in Canonical Context,” Pages 370-393 in 
Hearing the New Testament: Strategies for Interpretation (ed. Joel B. Green; Grand Rapids, 
MI: Eerdmans; Carlisle, PA: Paternoster Press, 1995). Robert W. Wall, “Canonical Criticism,” 
Pages 291-312 in Handbook to Exegesis of the New Testament (ed. Stanley E. Porter; New 
Testament Tools and Studies, 25; Leiden etc.: Brill, 1997). 

35 Pontifical Biblical Commission, “The Interpretation of the Bible in the Church,” English 
translation in Interpretations of the Bible in the Church (ed. James L. Houlden; London: 
SCM Press, 1995). 

36 In Article 12 of the Dogmatic Constitution on Divine Revelation—Dei Verbum, two 
different statements are made: “The interpreter must investigate what meaning the 
sacred writer intended to express and actually expressed in particular circumstances by 
using contemporary literary forms in accordance with the situation of his own time and 
culture.” On the other hand, we read here: “But, since Holy Scripture must be read and 
interpreted in the sacred spirit in which it was written, no less serious attention must be 
given to the content and unity of the whole of Scripture (...). The living tradition of the 
whole Church must be taken into account”. 
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Intertextuality, however, is not based on the same well-defined text cor- 
pus; it focuses first and foremost on the differences and perceives a later 
text as a transformation of one or more earlier texts.37 

Canonical exegesis easily transfers meanings from text A to text B, even 
if text A is younger than text B. In this way, Old Testament texts are read 
from a New Testament perspective. In fact, the distinction between ear- 
lier and later is abandoned here; the Bible emerges as one big, coherent 
system, within which the boundaries between the separate parts become 
blurred. The concept of ‘intertextuality’, too, can be applied in such a way 
that the meanings from one text flow into other ones, irrespective of their 
position on the timeline. However, exegetes generally reject this uninhib- 
ited use of the concept and focus on traceable transformation processes 
which allow chronology to be observed and anachronisms to be avoided 
as much as possible. 


Alkier, “Intertextuality and the Semiotics,” 1-12, shows that canonical exegesis creates 
its own form of intertextuality: “The biblical canon sets the individual writings in new 
relationships, and it is precisely this intertextual connection that alters the meaning 
potential of the individual writings.” More far-reaching is his statement that, “through 
the intertextual connection of the canon, it is hermeneutically justifiable to read and 
interpret every biblical writing in light of every other biblical writing.” In my view, he 
leaves too much room for making arbitrary and subjective links. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Five Women in Matthew’s Genealogy as 
Paragons of Virtue 


The Gospel according to Matthew begins with a list of Jesus’ ancestors in which 
the names of five women occur among those of forty-two men.! Mention 
of Mary is not surprising, because she is Jesus’ mother, but why does the 
author include four other women: Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and the wife of Uriah 
(Bathsheba)? 

There are various answers to this question. Usually the exegetes look for 
something which the four Old Testament women have in common,” while 
Maty is not taken into consideration. One explanation that used to be popular 
is that the four women are sinners who indulge in dubious sexual activities, 
and that they were included in the family tree in order to make clear that Jesus 
was born to liberate people from their sins (1:21). This interpretation is a classi- 
cal example of an androcentric exegesis which associates women with sexual- 
ity, connects sexuality with sin, and shuts eyes to the far from irreproachable 
conduct of many men in the genealogy. 


1 A different list can be found in Luke 3:23-38. In this chapter, I will not go into the similari- 
ties and differences between Matthew’s and Luke’s list, nor will I concentrate on genealo- 
gies in the Old Testament. Studies on genealogies in the Old Testament include: Marshall 
D. Johnson, The Purpose of the Biblical Genealogies: With Special Reference to the Setting of 
the Genealogies of Jesus, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969); Thomas Hieke, Die 
Genealogien der Genesis (Herders biblische Studien 39; Freiburg im Breisgau / New York: 
Herder, 2003); Raik Heckl, “Der biblische Begriindungsrahmen für die Jungfrauengeburt bei 
Matthäus: Zur Reception von Gen 5,1-6,4 in Mt 1,” ZNW 95 (2004): 161-180. 

2 John P. Heil, “The Narrative Roles of the Women in Matthew’s Genealogy,’ Bib 72 (1991): 538- 
545 (544), asks the opposite question; he notes that “previous attempts to explain the roles 
of the women in Matthew’s genealogy have overestimated what they have in common and 
underestimated their differences”. See also the recent study by Jason B. Hood, The Messiah, 
His Brothers and the Nations: Matthew 1.1-17 (Library of New Testament Studies 114; London: 
T&T Clark, 2011), esp. 88-118. 

3 An example of this interpretation is to be found in Leon Morris, The Gospel According to 
Matthew (Grand Rapids, m1: Eerdmans; Leicester: Inter-Varsity, 1992), 23: “Three of the four 
are of morally dubious reputation. Matthew is surely saying that the gospel is for all people, 
not Jews only, and that the gospel is for sinners.” 
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A different explanation, still current, is that the four women are all foreign- 
ers.* Ruth is Moabite, Rahab is from Canaanite Jericho, and Bathsheba’s hus- 
band, Uriah, is Hittite. That Tamar is also of foreign origin is deduced from 
the meagre indications in early Jewish literature.> The presence of these non- 
Jewish people points in a universalistic direction: Jesus has foreign blood in 
his veins. He has indeed sprung from the people of Israel, but Matthew makes 
it clear at the very beginning of his book that Jesus is also important for the 
Gentiles. This view has the drawback that it applies to Tamar and Bathsheba 
an attribute which in the Hebrew Bible is applied explicitly only to Ruth 
and Rahab. 

These two interpretations ignore Mary, since she is not a Gentile, and the 
exegetes who emphasize that the Old Testament foursome were sinners do not 
go as far as to accuse Mary of sinful behaviour. The two explanations referred 
to are sensitive only to the contrast between Mary and the four other women. 

In this chapter I wish to defend a different view. In my opinion, we should 
search for a correspondence, rather than a contrast, between Mary and the four 
other women. Many answers have already been given to the question whether 
the five women possibly have something in common. The answers sometimes 
remain extremely abstract. Brown speaks of “something extraordinary or irreg- 
ular in their union with their partners,” a deviation from the current pattern; 
the five women are outside the normal course of events and serve to show 
that precisely through these eccentric individuals God effects the fulfilment of 
Israel’s history. Franz Schnider and Werner Stenger allude to “eine Zeugung 


4 For example Luz, Evangelium nach Matthäus (Mt 1-7), 93-95; John C. Hutchinson, “Women, 
Gentiles, and the Messianic Mission in Matthew’s Genealogy,” BSac 158 (2001): 152-164. 

5 Gen 38 does not give a clue about Tamar's ancestry. That she was Canaanite (so, e.g., Gundry, 
Matthew, 14), is contradicted by T. Judah 10 and Jub. 41:1-7. According to these texts, Er hated 
her because his mother was from the daughters of Canaan, whereas Tamar was a daughter of 
Aram, and consequently came from Mesopotamia, the homeland of Abraham, Rebekah, Leah 
and Rachel (cf. Heil, “Narrative Roles,” 539). For more information see Richard Bauckham, 
“Tamars Ancestry and Rahab’s Marriage: Two Problems in the Matthean Genealogy,” NovT 37 
(1995): 313-329. 

6 Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah: A Commentary on the Infancy Narratives in 
Matthew and Luke (Garden City, Ny: Doubleday, 1977), 73. See also Krister Stendahl, “Quis 
et Unde? An Analysis of Matthew 1-2,” Pages 69-80 (74) in The Interpretation of Matthew 
(ed. Graham Stanton; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1995, 2d ed.): “The common denominator for 
these four women [Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba] is found in that they all represent an 
‘irregularity’ in the Davidic line, an irregularity which is not only overcome by God's recogni- 
tion of them as mothers of Davidic descendants: exactly by the irregularity the action of God 
and his Spirit is made manifest.” 
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durch einen dritten Handlungsträger im Bereich eines anderen”: Tamar and 
Bathsheba have a child by someone who is not their husband, Rahab and Ruth 
become mothers by entering into a bond with someone belonging to a foreign 
people, and Mary’s child is not the physical descendant of Joseph, although he 
is explicitly mentioned as her husband.’ According to Jane Schaberg, what the 
four Old Testament women in Matt 11-17 have in common is that all of them 
have for some time occupied a position outside the context of the patriarchal 
family: each of them became the mother of a child that can easily be suspected 
of having sprung from an illicit affair.® Mary’s pregnancy in Matt 118-25 should 
likewise be understood in this light. Matthew takes a stand against attacks on 
early Christianity based on the suspicion that Jesus had been begotten not by 
Joseph but by another man.? 

My theory is that Mary continues in a role which Tamar, Rahab, Ruth and 
Bathsheba already played in the stories from the Hebrew Bible.! In my first 
section I will present an analysis of Matt 11-17 and 1:18-25. In these two pas- 
sages, both dealing with Jesus’ genesis, Mary’s position is more fully described 
than the position of the four other women. What is told here about Mary is also 
of importance in dealing with the question why Matthew has included four 
more women in his list of Jesus’ ancestors. In my second section I will briefly 
discuss some frequently forgotten elements from the Old Testament stories 
about Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba. The way in which the four women 
are figuring there sheds in turn some more light on Mary’s position. I will 
argue that those stories reveal how Israel's history would have been cut short 


7 Franz Schnider and Werner Stenger, “Die Frauen im Stammbaum Jesu nach Mattäus: 
Strukturale Beobachtungen zu Mt 11-17,’ BZ 23 (1979):187-196 (195). 

8 Jane Schaberg, The Illegitimacy of Jesus: A Feminist Theological Interpretation of the 
Infancy Narratives (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987), 32-33. According to Schaberg, 
the common elements in the stories about the four Old Testament women are that all four 
(1) “find themselves outside patriarchal family structures,’ (2) “are wronged or thwarted 
by the male world,” (3) in their sexual activity “risk damage to the social order and their 
own condemnations” and (4) have their situations “righted by the actions of men who 
acknowledge guilt [or] accept responsibility for them, drawing them under patriarchal 
protection, giving them an identity and future within the patriarchal structure, 
legitimating them and their children-to-be.’ For more nuances see: Elaine M. Wainwright, 
Towards a Feminist Critical Reading of the Gospel according to Matthew (BZNw 60; Berlin / 
New York: De Gruyter, 1991) 59-69.155-176. 

9 See Edwin D. Freed, “The Women in Matthew’s Genealogy,” JsNT 29 (1987): 3-19 (3): 
“Matthew included the names of the women to counter the Jewish accusation that Jesus 
was the illegitimate son of Mary.” 

10 Fora similar approach, see Mayordomo, “Matthew 1-2,” 257-279. 
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prematurely had these women not seen it as their task to map out alternative 
pathways to the future. The first chapter of Matthew tallies with this idea. He 
sees Jesus as the purpose of Israel’s history, but this history has achieved its aim 
not by the effort of men but by the extraordinary concerted action of female 
forces. In my third section I will try to find a common pattern in the stories 
about the five women. 


1 Jesus’ Origin According to Matthew 


11 Matt 1:1-17 

The Gospel of Matthew begins with a condensed description of Israel’s history 
in the form of a genealogy (1:1-17) which the writer indicates as BißAog yeveoews 
"Inooö Xptotod viod Aauid viod Aßpadp. The word yevéats not only involves the 
mere fact of somebody’s birth but also indicates his genesis, his descent or his 
origin.” Here the origin of Jesus Christ is involved. 

The family tree is framed by two metanarrative sentences (1:1 and 1:17), in 
which the narrator comments on the lineage. In 11, he mentions the three key 
figures in the ancestry: Jesus, David, and Abraham. The trio of 1:1 reappear in 
reversed order in 1:17: Abraham, David, the Messiah. This concluding verse 
has the same function as 1:1. Together they give structure to the genealogy. 
According to 1:17, the genealogical table consists of three clusters of fourteen 
generations: the starting point is with Abraham, and fourteen generations later 
the lineage reaches a high point in David; fourteen generations still later the 
exile is a low point, and after another fourteen generations the history of Israel 
achieves its climax in Jesus. 

The genealogy mentions a string of male persons who are threaded together 
by the word éyévvycev, repeated thirty-nine times. The repetition suggests con- 
tinuity, a line that proceeds uninterrupted. In most cases (thirty-five times) 
we encounter the following formula: A (a man) &yevvyoev B (also a man). 
In that enumeration of fathers and sons, mothers and daughters remain 
unmentioned. Each time éyévvycev refers to a male activity. This is not self- 
evident, for yevvaw has a wider meaning appearing from texts elsewhere in the 
New Testament (Luke 1:13.57; 23:29; John 16:21; Gal 4:24) and in the Lxx (Exod 
6:20; 1 Chr 2:17.46.48; 1 Esd 4:15; Zech 13:3; 4 Macc 10:2), where yevvaw refers to 
the role of women in procreation. 

The monotonous lilt is unexpectedly interrupted: four times the formula is 
expanded with the mentioning of a woman: 


11 Jesus’ birth is referred to only in two subordinate clauses (1:25 and 2:1). 
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1:3 “Tovdag de eyevvycev Tov Påpeç xal tov Zapa ex THS Oaudp 
1:5 LaAumv dé Eyevunoev tov Bogs Ex THs Payag 

1:5 Boeg de eyevunoev tov Twins ex tç ‘Povd 

1:6 Aavid dé eyEvvnoev Tov LoAoudva Ex THs To} Ovdptov 


The four women are not themselves the subject of yevvaw. They are connected 
with the verb by means of the preposition &x.!? The women are not mentioned 
until the end of the sentence; first the fathers and their sons are mentioned, 
and only then the mothers.!3 

With the introduction of the four women an entirely new pattern emerges 
to interrupt the old one. However, in 1:16, this new pattern is interrupted in its 
turn. Here Jesus is mentioned, the person whom this is all about. The text reads: 
tov Inch tov dvdpa Maplas, EE Ao yevvýðn ‘Incods. All of a sudden the focus 
switches from Joseph to Mary. The active verb form (éyévvycev) is replaced by 
a passive form of the same verb (£yevvn9n). Whereas with most of Abraham's 
descendants only the father is mentioned, and with just four of them a mother 
as well as a father as is mentioned, the last in line is descended from a mother 
who, indeed, has a husband, but a husband who is not Jesus’ physical father. 

The special position occupied by Mary and Jesus according to 1:16, has been 
prepared for by the fourfold allusion to women from the Old Testament. They 
forge a link between the thirty-five children of whom only the father is explic- 
itly mentioned and the child introduced in 1:16 of whom only the mother is 
mentioned. The last of the four especially, “the wife of Uriah,” paves the way 
for the introduction of Mary. Just as Solomon was not the child of Uriah, 
Bathsheba’s husband, but was born of another man, King David, so too Jesus is 
not the physical son of Joseph, Mary’s husband, but the son of— well, of whom 
exactly? The reader, who has got used to the male subjects of the verb yevvaw, a 
verb that also occurs in 1:16, eagerly asks himself who then the father of Jesus is. 
One should not prematurely silence that question by reading &yevvy®y as a pas- 
sivum divinum, “meaning that in the place of a human father, God begot Jesus.”!+ 


12 This connection of yevvaw with x can also to be found in Matt 19:12; John 1:13; 3:5-6.8; 8:41; 
Gal 4:23; 1 John 2:29; 3:9; 4:7; 5:1.4.18. And in the Lxx:1 Chr 8:9.11; 2 Esd 10:44; Tob 1:9. 

13  In1ı Chr 8:9.11; 2 Esd 10:44; Tob 1:9 first the father and the mother are mentioned, and then 
their children. 

14 See Schaberg, Illegitimacy, 36. See also Andries van Aarde, Fatherless in Galilee: Jesus as 
a Child of God (Harrisburg, Pa: Trinity Press International, 2001), who emphasizes that 
being fatherless was foundational in Jesus’ life and ministry. 
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1.2 Matt 1:18-25 

Matthew’s genealogy has not entirely explained Jesus’ origin. This subject reap- 
pears in 1:18-25. That this paragraph elaborates on the genealogical table can 
be deduced from the fact that both paragraphs have a partly similar heading: 


11 BißAos yeveoewg ’Inooö Xpıoroö (etc.) 
1:18a Tod d& ’Inood Xpiotod h yeveoıs otwç Hy. 


The correlation is also expressed by the reappearance in verse 1:20 of the pas- 
sive form of yevvaw, familiar to us from verse 1:16, and from the renewed use of 
the preposition &x (cf. 1:3.5.6.16) in 1:18.20: 


1:16 tov dvdoa Maplac, ¿ë he eyevvnOn Inoods 
1:18 evpedy Ev yaotpl EXovoa Ex mvevpatoç &yiov 
1:20 TO Ydp Ev AUTH yevundev Ex mveüuartög EoTIV &yiov 


What is the meaning of ¿x nveöuaros &yiov?! Is the Holy Spirit the father of Jesus 
by any chance?!® Is he the suppressed subject of the passive verb form of 1:16? 
We must not draw that conclusion too hastily. The Holy Spirit does not fulfil the 
role of the father; he is on the side of the mother.!” This can be deduced from the 
fact that ¿x reoccurs in 1:18.20, but there it is combined with the Holy Spirit. His 
role is described in the same terms as the role of Mary and the other four women. 
He is not Jesus’ father, but Jesus is begotten from Mary (1:16) and from the Holy 
Spirit (1:18.20). 

The series of characters who are introduced by means of éx, is thus fol- 
lowed up in 1:18.20. These two verses explain a posteriori that the motherhood 
of Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba was also special. The preposition used 
in 1:18.20 in fact refers back, through Mary (1:16), to her four spiritual sisters in 
1:3.5.6. In their deportment, too, the Holy Spirit manifests itself. However, there 
is also a remarkable difference. The four women are flanked by men, who are 
the physical fathers of their children. In Mary’s case this point in particular is 


15 In this paragraph, I subscribe to the views of René Laurentin, “Approche structurale de 
Matthieu 1-2,” Pages 382-416 (esp. 395-399) in De la Törah au Messie: Mélanges Henri 
Cazelles (eds. Maurice Carrez, Joseph Doré, and Pierre Grelot; Paris: Desclée, 1981). 

16 See Bauer, Wörterbuch, c. 311, who says of Matt 1:20 that the male factor is inserted with ex. 

17 For Brown (Birth of the Messiah, 124), “there is never a suggestion in Matthew or in Luke 
that the Holy Spirit is the male element in a union with Mary, supplying the husband’s 
role in begetting”. Laurentin (“Approche structurale” 398) says that “le rôle de lEsprit 
Saint est signifié de a même manière que celui des femmes, par l'emploi de la préposition 
EK marquant l'origine. (...) En tout cas, l'Esprit Saint pest nullement situé en position de 
pere” (emphasis his). 
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suppressed. This new aspect is addressed on two different levels: a) it is com- 
municated to Joseph by an angel (1:19-21), who draws the appropriate conclu- 
sion from this announcement (1:24-25); b) it is referred to by the narrator in 
sentences that function exclusively in his communication with the readers 
(1:18.22-23). 

Let us first consider Joseph. In this story he plays an important role; the story 
is also told from his point of view. Mary, on the other hand, is not portrayed in 
the text as an individual acting independently. She is only the subject of the 
conversation; the text does not give us any definite information about what 
Mary knows, thinks, or does. This type of narration links up with 1:1-17, a text 
in which the attention paid to the active role of men in the course of Israel’s 
history is likewise disproportionate. When Joseph enters the stage in 1:19, he is 
struggling with the problem of what he, the male partner must do, now that he 
has discovered that his wife is pregnant. He can account for Mary’s pregnancy 
only by presuming that the child has been sired by another man. His wife still 
lives in her parents’ house, and he sees her pregnancy, which he has nothing 
whatsoever to do with, as a reason for not taking her into his own house. Must 
he publicly repudiate her, or, on the basis of a less strict halakah, shall he pri- 
vately terminate the relationship that has already been sealed juridically? In 
solving this problem Joseph is aided by an angel who draws his attention to the 
creative role of the Holy Spirit. Joseph, convinced by the words of the angel, 
takes Mary into his house. By giving the child the name mentioned by the 
angel he embraces fatherhood in a juridical sense and acknowledges Mary’s 
child as his. Through Joseph, who himself is also a son of David (1:20), Jesus can 
be considered a legitimate descendent of David. 

The readers are supplied with more information. They clearly have an 
advantage. On the basis of the genealogy, they already know that history is not 
determined solely by men but that women succeeded time and again in map- 
ping out alternative routes to the future. Even before the readers learn any- 
thing about Joseph’s mental struggle they learn from the narrator the answer to 
the question that arose in verse 1:16. As early as verse 1:18 the narrator informs 
the readers that Mary is going to have a child through the Holy Spirit. His view, 
confirmed in verse 1:20 through the words of the angel of the Lord, is thus cor- 
roborated by a double authority, so that the readers must have very good rea- 
sons not to adopt this view. 

In 1:22-23 the narrator interrupts his tale for a closer reflection on the story 
he is telling. These two verses function exclusively as part of the communi- 
cation between the narrator and his readers.!* The readers are provided with 


18 Davies and Allison, Commentary: Matthew I-VII, 21, find it difficult to decide whether 
Matthew intended the angel’s speech to extend as far as 1:22-23, but they think that the 
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information which is withheld from Joseph. They learn that they must under- 
stand Jesus’ yéveots in the light of Isa 7:14, a text which also speaks of a woman. 
Readers who are aware of the differences between the Hebrew text and the 
LXX version of Isa 7:14 will be surprised again. The Hebrew says: nnbyn min 
5x wy iw mpi ja nto man. The LXX reads: iðoù } napßevog Ev yaotpl Eker 
xal teEeTaL vidv, xal xatoeiç TO Svoua adtod "EunovovnA. Matt 1:23 reads: idod ý 
naphevog Ev yaotol Eke xai regeron vidv, Kal xaAETOvaIY TO dvona adTOD Eupavovýà. 
By interweaving Isaiah's text with his own story Matthew shifts the original 
meaning of the sentence he is quoting.!? The LXX speaks of a young girl who is 
a virgin (unmarried) at the moment when Ahaz receives a sign from God, and 
who in the near future will know a man and bear a son. Matthew applies this text 
to Mary, but she is a woman who is already engaged to be married. The quoted 
text must make clear that Mary’s pregnancy came about after she was pledged to 
Joseph; moreover, the quotation must prove that her pregnancy was not caused 
by a man, not by Joseph, nor by another man. 

The assumption that Jesus is a special child is now sustained by Scripture 
also; even more, it is confirmed by the words of God himself, for in Matthew’s 
Gospel the utterance from Isa 7:14 is from God (“what the Lord declared,” Matt 
1:22). A little further on the same voice will be heard again. In Matt 2:15, God 
talks about Jesus as his son: “Out of Egypt I have called my son” (see Hos 1:1); 
in Matt 3:17, a voice from heaven says: “This is my beloved son, in whom I take 
delight.’ 

At this point, all riddles which puzzled the readers when they were first 
confronted with 1:16 are solved. Jesus is not Joseph’s physical son, yet he can 
be called “son of David” justly and rightly (1:1), because Joseph, a legitimate 
descendant of David, has acknowledged Mary’s child as his own. It is not nec- 
essary for the reader to conclude from 1:16 that Jesus is an illegitimate child. It 
was this idea that initially troubled Joseph’s mind, but the narrator disproves 
this idea by all available means. First, he places his own authority in position 
(1:18); next, he has his announcement repeated by an angel of the Lord (1:20); 
finally, he refers to the Scriptures to demonstrate that Jesus is the incarnation 
of God’s presence among us (Emmanuel, 1:23), and what is more, that he is the 
son of God (2:15; 3:17). Only then is Jesus’ origin fully explained. 


parallel in 21:4-5 as well as in other fulfilment quotations, “which are obviously to be read 
as editorial remarks,” suggests that the angel’s speech in 1:20-21 does not extend as far 
as 1:23. 

19 The quotation is firmly interwoven in its new literary context: the verb yw makes a 
connection with év yaotpl Exovoa in 1:18, téEetou vidv corresponds literally to 1:21 (cf. étexev 
viöv in 1:25), and we also find the syntagm xaAgtv Tò övopa aürod in 1:21.25. 
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What insights does this analysis yield for the role of Mary and the four other 
women? The reader might wonder about the fact that in Matt 1:1-17 men are 
given such a large share of attention. They are many, and they are mentioned 
by name. The women are far in the minority, and one of them, Uriah’s wife, is 
not even referred to by her own name. Men, it seems, are the principal protago- 
nists of Israel’s history, and women function only as a means by which their 
male counterparts secure their futures. Yet it is precisely this idea that is being 
undermined by the text. The narrator mentions five women, linking them to 
one another by means of the preposition &x. Thus, he interrupts the continu- 
ity that would have existed. If it had not been for the five women, Israel’s his- 
tory would not have reached its goal. Furthermore, the narrator adds the Holy 
Spirit to the company of the five women. This divine force is also introduced 
by means of the preposition éx. This implies that the five women do not act of 
their own accord, but are activated by the Spirit of God. 

In Mary, this idea culminates in a rather astonishing event: she will be a 
mother, even while remaining a virgin. This piece of information really shakes 
the assumption that men are the only or principal protagonists of history.?° 
Here the readers are confronted with a world which completely differs from 
their own. Even men and women who have not been raised in a patriarchal 
society, will wonder about a child that does not have a physical father. The text 
does not make a secret of this obstacle. The obstacle is gradually removed. In 
116 the possibility of Jesus’ being begotten by a man is still left open, although 
Joseph cannot be taken into consideration. Immediately afterwards, however, 
the narrator relegates this solution to the realm of fantasy in every possible 
way. Step by step he makes clear that Jesus springs from God himself. Joseph 
is the first person who comes to this conclusion. The readers must follow his 
example. 


20 Ifa man who is to be considered Jesus’ physical father is smuggled in through the 
backdoor, the text is robbed of its subversive connotations. This is what happens in 
Schaberg’s interpretation. She argues that Origen’s apologia Contra Celsum, in which 
he incorporated quotations from Celsus’ book Alethes Logos, written in approximately 
175 C.E. but unfortunately lost, contains echoes of the old Jewish tradition that Jesus 
is an illegitimate child, the son of Mary and a Roman soldier named Pantera (C. Cels. 
1.28-39.69-70). Furthermore she points out that, in a number of rabbinical texts from 
the Tannaitic period, Jesus is called ‘ben Pantera’ (son of Panthera). According to her, 
the text of Matthew is a reaction to the previously existing Jewish tradition that Jesus 
was reputedly an illegitimate child. In my view, the relations are exactly the reverse: 
Matthew’s highly peculiar story of the extraordinary origin of Jesus soon gave birth to the 
negative counterstory of Mary’s pregnancy caused by another man. 
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2 Old Testament Stories 


In this section I will try to answer the question whether Mary’s role is already 
prefigured in the Old Testament stories about Tamar (Gen 38), Rahab (Josh 2 
and 6), Ruth (the book of Ruth), and Bathsheba (2 Sam u-12; 1 Kgs 1-2). In 
Matthew, each of these women is presented only in her role as mother. The Old 
Testament stories are much broader, and they also illustrate those women’s 
creative contribution to the development of the house of Israel in other ways. 
In my presentation of the relevant data I must necessarily restrict myself to 
some main lines of argument. 


2.1 Tamar 
In Gen 38, Judah leaves his native country and settles in Adullam where he 
marries a Canaanite woman. The couple have three sons: Er, Onan, and Shelah. 
Judah marries his eldest son to Tamar and, after his untimely death (a punish- 
ment by God, according the narrator) he lets Onan take Er’s place. The idea 
is that Onan will beget children for his brother, but he shirks this duty which 
he has to fulfil according to the custom of levirate marriage (Deut 25:5-10). 
Therefore, God takes his life, too. Judah then sends Tamar back to her father’s 
house; he no longer wishes to be reminded of the claims of the levirate law, 
because he suspects Tamar to be the cause of his two children’s death.?! 
Nobody except Tamar actively exerts himself or herself to ensure the law’s 
purpose will be fulfilled after all. To ensure that Er has a descendant, Tamar 
veils herself and goes to sit by the roadside. There she is spotted by Judah, 
her father-in-law, who thinks she is a prostitute and who makes love to her. 
When Tamar’s pregnancy becomes visible, she is charged with adultery and 
sentenced to the stake by Judah, who suddenly regards her a member of his 
family once more. Tamar confronts her father-in-law with the conclusive evi- 
dence that it is he himself who has slept with her. Judah then admits that she 
has a case against him (“She is more in the right than I, since I did not give her 
to my son Shelah’, Gen 38:26). The birth of Perez and Zerah brings Gen 38 to an 
end. In Matt 1:1-17 and in various other genealogies, Tamar’s two children are 
considered Judah's offspring. They are assimilated into the patriarchal family 
clan, while Tamar spends the remainder of her life as an unmarried mother. 
Tamar's role can be summarised thus: by making creative use of the pos- 
sibilities offered by the levirate law, she manages to keep the history of Israel 
from coming to an end with Judah. 


21 According to Jub. 41:7, Bedsuel, Judah’s wife, did not permit Selah, her son, to marry. As a 
Canaanite woman, she resented the fact that her children were married off to a daughter 
of Aram. 
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2.2 Ruth 

From Tamar I continue with Ruth, because in Ruth 4:12 Tamar is explicitly 
mentioned as the woman who bore Perez to Judah. According to Ruth 4:18-22, 
Perez is David’s progenitor. The ten names in the genealogy that forms the 
conclusion of the book of Ruth, recur in Matt 11-17. The reference to Tamar 
in Ruth 4:12 is one of several connections between the Book of Ruth and the 
story of Tamar.?? The story of Ruth is even more bizarre than the story of 
Tamar. Ruth is a Moabite who experiences the early death of her husband, a 
man from Judah. Like Tamar, she remains behind, childless, but while Tamar 
could have recourse to the levirate law, this is out of the question for Ruth. Her 
only brother-in-law, Chilion, and her father-in-law, Elimelech, have both died. 
The family cannot be continued through Naomi, Ruth’s mother-in-law, since 
Naomi is getting on in years. It will require a great deal of resourcefulness to 
overcome this predicament. 

Naomi and Ruth succeed through united effort. Together they leave Moab 
and return to Bethlehem. This is possible only because Ruth resolutely takes 
sides with her mother-in-law, Naomi, with Naomi’s people and with Naomi’s 
God. In Bethlehem the two women are outside the social order. They endeav- 
our to change this situation. The initiative initially lies with Ruth: she goes 
gleaning and manages to attract Boaz’ attention. Naomi takes her cue from this 
and sends Ruth to the threshing floor where Boaz will be spending the night. 
This scene is sometimes used to blacken Ruth’s reputation. She is supposed to 
have let Boaz make love to her on the threshing floor, catching him in her nets 
by this unfair ruse. The text itself is not clear on this point: as the story pro- 
gresses it suggests that Ruth and Boaz did not have intercourse until after their 
relationship had been legally sealed. However, Ruth succeeds in getting Boaz 
to act as redeemer (583). Actually, he has that duty only with regard to Naomi. 
An additional problem is that there is a nearer kinsman who precedes Boaz in 
the obligation to fulfil that duty. That kinsman, however, withdraws when Boaz 
informs him that he not only has to redeem Naomi’s family property but has 
to marry the young Moabite woman besides. This man backs out because Boaz 
has confused him by mixing up two women (4:5). A similar confusion occurs 
later on: when Ruth has a baby, the child, Obed, is regarded as a son of Naomi 
(4:17), so Obed is in fact a child of two mothers. 

This story, too, shows women taking risky steps to build the house of Israel. 
The peculiar aspect of this story is the powerful joint effort made by a Moabite 


22 Ellen van Wolde, Ruth and Naomi (London: scm Press, 1997), has pointed out a number 
of interesting similarities between the two stories. See also Ellen van Wolde, “Texts 
in Dialogue with Texts: Intertextuality in the Ruth and Tamar Narratives,’ Biblical 
Interpretation 5 (1997): 1-28. In this section, I am indebted to Van Wolde's publications. 
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woman and a woman of Judah. Together they manage to earn themselves a 
position in the social upper class of Bethlehem. Thanks to this duo Obed is 
born, the progenitor of David. 


2.3 Rahab 
According to Matt 1:5, Rahab is the wife of Salmon and the mother of Boaz. 
Nothing can be found in the Old Testament to substantiate this claim; the sto- 
ries about Rahab in Josh 2 and 6 speak neither of her marriage nor of her moth- 
erhood.?3 What is more, she lived at the time of the entry into the promised 
land, while Boaz lived at the time of the judges (Ruth 1:1). The name Rahab 
is spelled differently in Matthew (‘Payxdß) and in the LXX (‘Paa).?* Still, it is 
almost certain that Matt 1:5 speaks of Rahab of Jericho, not of anybody else. 
Matthew portrays Rahab as a mother. He is not the only one to do so. In the 
Talmud and other early Jewish texts her motherhood is also mentioned.?® In 
these Jewish texts as well as in Matt 1:5, Rahab is held in high esteem. Positive 
reports about her are also to be found in Heb 11:31 and Jas 2:25, where she is 
praised for having hidden the two spies in her house and for having saved 
their lives.26 

In Josh 2 and 6 Rahab is a Canaanite woman who works as a prostitute in 
Jericho, where she lives detached from her clan, in a house of her own against 
the city wall. At the risk of her life, she takes the two Israelite spies into her 
house. She ignores the king’s command to give the two men up and makes sure 
that they get away safely. Her motives for this brave action are broadly enlarged 
upon. The accounts of Israel’s adventures in the desert have convinced her of 
the uniqueness of the God of Israel. In 2:9 she repeats the words that were 
previously spoken by God himself. In 1:2.6.11.13.15, God has proclaimed that he, 
true to his promise, will give the land to Israel. Rahab’s claim in 2:9 that God has 
given the land to Israel is in keeping with the belief of the author of the book. 
Later on in the story this same view is expressed by the spies and by Joshua 
(2:14.24; 6:16). Thus, Rahab, a Canaanite woman, reveals herself as someone 


23 Matthew’s view of Boaz as Salmon’s son is in accordance with Ruth 4:21 and ı Chr 2:11. 

24 Josh 2:1.3; 6117.23.25; cf. Heb 11:31; Jas 2:25; 1 Clem. 12:1-3. 

25 See Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud 
und Midrasch, Band I: Das Evangelium nach Matthäus, erläutert aus Talmud und Midrasch 
(München: Oskar Beck, 1922), 20-23. In b.Meg. 14b-15a Rahab is Joshua’s wife and an 
ancestor of eight prophets. 

26 Cf. A.T. Hanson, “Rahab the Harlot in Early Christian Theology,” JSNT 1 (1978) 53-60. See 
also Ps 86:9, ‘Among those who know me I mention Rahab (.. .).” 
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who has adopted the religion of Israel. Small wonder that in later texts she is 
considered a proselyte. 

The two men who owe their lives to Rahab promise in turn to spare her 
and her entire family when Jericho is destroyed. In Joshua 6 they redeem their 
promise and save Rahab and her family. According to the narrator her family 
“dwells in Israel even unto this day” (6:25). This proves that at the time, the 
country still had a mixed population of Israelites and Canaanites. The narrator 
has his own view of this historical fact. For him, it is on Rahab’s merits that the 
Canaanites have been able to retain their place in the country dominated by 
Israel. We encounter this ‘coexistence’ again in Matthew’s genealogy, where we 
meet Rahab as a link in Israel's family history. 


2.4 Bathsheba 
The three women I have discussed so far played a highly active role in Israel's 
history and found God on their side. Does this apply also to Bathsheba? 

Stories about Bathsheba are to be found in 2 Sam u-ı2 and 1 Kgs 1-2. 
Bathsheba is the daughter of Eliam and she probably belongs to Jerusalem’s 
aristocratic upper class. She is married to the Hittite Uriah, who occupies a 
prominent position in David’s army. The stories about Bathsheba picture her 
rise to the center of power at the royal court. Whether she was bent on acquir- 
ing this position from the start, however, is not so clear. In the stories of 2 Sam 
11-12, the initiative is explicitly David’s. While the army is in the field, he casts 
a favourable eye on her as she cleanses herself after her monthly period. This 
detail is not communicated to us until after David has had her brought to his 
palace and has had intercourse with her there. All these events indisputably 
establish that the pregnancy of which she sends word to David some time 
later cannot have been caused by Uriah. Since she can easily be charged now, 
she is in a very vulnerable position: although she is still married to Uriah, she 
is expecting the king’s child. Some exegetes presume that she took a bath in 
order to attract the king’s attention, but this conclusion goes far beyond what 
the story tells us. The narrator just does not give us any hint of her feelings, 
of her thoughts, or of the motives she may have had. He tells the story from 
David's perspective. The king is the only one acting. 

After that, David slips even further: he contrives that Uriah, who may have 
got wind of what has happened through stories picked up from the king’s 
guard,?” will perish in battle. As soon as Bathsheba is out of mourning, David 


27 See Moshe Garsiel, “The Story of David and Bathsheba: A Different Approach,’ CBQ 55 
(1993) 244-262 (here 257); Jan Fokkelman, Narrative Art and Poetry in the Books of Samuel: 
King David (II Sam 9-20 & I Kings 1-2) (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1981). 
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takes her into his harem. Not until then does the narrator disclose God's dis- 
pleasure in what has happened: “What David had done was wrong in the eyes 
of the Lord” (11:27; cf. Gen 38:10). This concluding sentence of chapter u is 
preliminary to the next chapter, in which God sends Nathan the prophet to 
censure David. It is abundantly clear that the guilty one is not Bathsheba but 
David. She is a victim, not an offender. David is the sole offender. He has inter- 
fered with somebody else’s ewe lamb. That is exactly why Bathsheba is always 
referred to as “the wife of Uriah” (12:9.10.15; cf. 11:3.26), a description we also 
find in Matt 1:6.28 

David's adultery with Bathsheba and the murder of Uriah form the begin- 
ning of the decline of his kingship. God lets the child born of the sexual union 
of David and Bathsheba die. After the child’s death of the child, David and 
Bathsheba have intercourse again, and she gives birth to Solomon. The narra- 
tor asserts that God loved this child. 

As has already been stated, 2 Sam u-—12 does not give us any idea of 
Bathsheba's feelings. The conjecture that already in this phase she is plan- 
ning to place her child on the throne is never substantiated. That changes in 
1 Kgs 1-2. At that point David is dying, and Adonijah, one of his children from 
another relationship (2 Sam 3:4), proclaims himself king. However, Nathan and 
Bathsheba succeed in persuading David to appoint Solomon as his successor. 
Somewhat later, Bathsheba is involved in another palace intrigue. She manages 
to induce Solomon to have Adonijah dispatched, since his half brother contin- 
ues to covet the throne. In these two chapters, Bathsheba plays an important 
role in the turbulent period of the succession. It is partly thanks to her that 
David’s kingship is eventually passed on to Solomon.?9 


3 In Search of aCommon Pattern 


The concrete details from the stories about Mary and the four Old Testament 
women differ greatly. Allthe same, it is not difficult to discover some elements 
which these stories have in common. In this section I would like to pay atten- 
tion to five elements which are closely bound up with one another.°° 


28 Matthew's designation of Bathsheba as ý tod Ovpiov is very strange, because (as 
Wainwright, Towards, 168, rightly remarks) “it is not as wife of Uriah but as legal wife of 
David that Bathsheba becomes the mother of Solomon’. 

29 _ Bathsheba’s active role in 1 Kgs 1-2 has been described convincingly by Trevor Dennis, 
Sarah Laughed: Women’s Voices in the Old Testament (London: SPCK, 1994) 140-175. 

30 In this section, I subscribe to some views of Schaberg, legitimacy. 
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3.1 Five Common Elements 
1. The first element. All stories about these women include explicit statements 
dealing with provisions of the law, or if these statements are missing, the nar- 
rator assumes that his readers are familiar with these provisions of the law. The 
provisions refer to the sexual intercourse between men and women, or to the 
conditions that have to be fulfilled whenever a person wants to share the rights 
and benefits connected with membership of a certain family, clan or nation. 
In Gen 38 and in the Book of Ruth, the levirate law plays a significant 
role (see Deut 25:5-10). According to this law a brother or a near kinsmen of 
a man who died childless must marry the widow and raise up a child for the 
dead man. Gen 38 also presumes that the reader is familiar with the rule that 
aman is not allowed to have sexual intercourse with his daughter-in-law (Lev 
18:15). Judah trespasses against this instruction unwittingly: he supposes the 
woman sitting at the side of the road near Timna to be a prostitute. In the 
stories about Tamar and Rahab, the attitude of men towards prostitution is 
somewhat ambivalent: on the one hand, they tolerate prostitution as an ordi- 
nary phenomenon in society; on the other hand, a prostitute is treated with 
contempt (see Lev 19:29; Deut 23:17a). In 2 Sam u, David trespasses against 
several of the Ten Commandments: he covets his neighbour’s wife (against 
Exod 20:17), he commits adultery (against Exod 20:14), and he kills Uriah 
(against Exod 20:13). In Matt 1:18-25 a certain knowledge of contemporary 
rules and customs relating to marriage is likewise presupposed. Because Mary 
is already engaged to Joseph, she is forbidden to enter into a relationship with 
another man (Deut 22:23-24). The reader is also fully aware of the fact that the 
rape of a virgin who is already engaged to be married will be severely punished 
(Deut 22:25-27). 


2. The second element. All stories start from the women’s protected position 
within their family, clan, or nation in accordance with legal provisions or with 
customary law. 

Tamar becomes Er’s wife and subsequently Onan’s wife, and so she is included 
in Judah's family. Naomi is married to Elimelech, a member of a prominent 
clan in Bethlehem, that of the Efrathites. Ruth is married to Mahlon, Naomi’s 
son. Bathsheba is the wife of Uriah the Hittite, who occupies an important post 
in David’s army. Mary is engaged to Joseph, a descendant of King David. 

At first sight this second element is missing in the stories about Rahab, who 
is unmarried. However, this does not alter that she too occupies a trusted posi- 
tion within her own clan. She no longer lives in her parents’ house (Josh 2:18) 
but has a house of her own, on the outer side of the city wall, where she is in 
frequent contact with her fellow-citizens as well as foreigners. She enjoys the 
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confidence of the inhabitants of Jericho: neither her messages to the king of 
Jericho nor her messages to the men pursuing the two Israelites are met with 
distrust. 


3. The third element. In all the stories, the initial balance is destroyed almost 
at the beginning by a special event or unusual coincidence critically jeopardiz- 
ing the position which these women occupy in a certain family, clan, or people. 
The situation in which the women consequently find themselves is precarious 
for one of the following reasons: they can be accused of violating the laws sup- 
posed to guarantee the integrity of a family, clan, or people, or they no longer 
enjoy the protection of the law, or they incur the risk of forfeiting their pre- 
vious protected position altogether if the law is exercised—even the risk of 
being put to death on the basis of the law. 

After the deaths of Er and Onan, Tamar finds herself deprived of the rights 
and benefits provided for by the levirate law. She is sent back to her father’s 
house, but when she appears to be pregnant, Judah orders that she be burnt. 
When Rahab hears the reports of the peculiar adventures of the people of 
Israel (Josh 2:10-11), she develops deep sympathy for that people and for their 
God. She receives the two spies in her home and hides them, enabling them to 
elude their enemies. If it comes to light that she did so, she undoubtly will be 
accused of treason, and her life will no longer be safe. Naomi and Ruth are two 
childless widows. Because of Naomi’s respectable age the levirate law does not 
help her. To Ruth, who is much younger, this law does not apply, since she is a 
Moabite. By leaving Moab and choosing the people and the god of her mother- 
in-law Ruth faces a highly insecure future. Bathsheba expects a child, begotten 
by David while her husband is still alive. In this situation she can easily be 
charged with premeditated adultery. And Mary, because of her pregnancy after 
her engagement to Joseph, may easily fall victim to rumors that she has mixed 
with another man, or that she has been raped. 


4. The fourth element. The new situations which the women face reveal hidden 
possibilities enabling them to contribute to the development of the house of 
Israel. Israel’s history would have been cut short prematurely, or would have 
been completely different, had these women not mapped out alternative paths 
to the future. Some of the women cleverly take advantage of ambiguities and 
lacunas in the legal order, and they meet support as well as resistance from 
male persons who surround them. 

Tamar exerts herself to ensure that Er has a descendant after all; she achieves 
her goal by taking advantage of the sexual desires of her father-in-law, who had 
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recently become a widower himself. Rahab knows that it is useless to resist the 
Israelites because God himself will give them the land of Canaan. She clev- 
erly uses the two spies’ willingness to spare her and her family in exchange 
for protection. Ruth prefers an uncertain life at Naomi’s side in Bethlehem to 
the security of life in the midst of her own people. Naomi, stimulated by her 
daughter-in-law’s remarkable step, is roused from her lethargy; through con- 
certed action, the two women succeed in persuading Boaz to meet his obli- 
gations with regard to Elimelech, Naomi’s deceased husband. In Bathsheba’s 
case, it is uncertain whether she was playing an active part from the outset. 
The assumption that she deliberately aspired to be David’s wife is contrary to 
the development of the story in 2 Sam 11. In her young days she was the object 
of David's sexual desires, and it is only much later, when David is on his death- 
bed, that she persuades him to name her son Solomon his successor. Mary is 
not as active as the other women. Matthew does not mention any activity of 
hers to win a better position. While the other women play an active role in 
improving their position, in Mary’s case this role is assumed by an angel of the 
Lord who prevents Joseph from executing his plan of dismissing his wife qui- 
etly. But there is no doubt whatsoever that Mary too is of crucial importance to 
the development of the house of Israel. Jesus, who is born of her, is depicted as 
the culmination and fulfilment of Israel’s history (Matt 11-17). 

In the stories under discussion, the attitude of some male actors towards 
the law is quite different from that of their female partners. Onan and Judah 
assume a lax attitude and refuse to do what they should do according to the 
levirate law. Naomi’s next of kin displays similar behaviour: he is willing to 
acquire the parcel of land that belonged to Elimelech, but he shrinks from 
marrying Ruth to maintain the dead man’s name. David tries to cover up the 
traces of his adultery by calling Uriah back to Jerusalem and exhorting him to 
go to his home and lie with his wife. When David’s plan fails, he arranges for 
Uriah to be killed by the sword of the Ammonites. 

Yet we also meet men who dedicate themselves faithfully to maintenance 
of the law. When Judah has received the message of Tamar’s pregnancy, he 
condemns her to the stake. In 2 Sam 12 Nathan makes it clear to David that 
he has trespassed against the law by eliciting the king’s judgment of the case 
proposed in the parable. In 1 Kings, Nathan resolutely takes his stand with 
Bathsheba, and together they prevail upon David to choose Solomon as his 
successor. Boaz and Joseph also belong to the line of men who are actuated 
by noble intentions. Joseph is a righteous man (Matt 1:19). He wants the law 
to be observed. He is willing to have disciplinary measures taken because his 
wife has conceived without his involvement. His law-abiding nature acquires a 
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special dimension when he refuses to denounce Mary publicly. The fact that he 
carries out the angel’s instruction exactly shows that God’s will is at the basis 
of his actions. 


5. The fifth element. The stories about the five women all turn out well. 
Eventually, each woman is taken into their family again, or at the end of the 
story she obtains a position within a society to which she did not belong before. 
Retrospectively, it becomes clear that the women were fully within their rights, 
and in their adventures a power is revealed that neither men nor women are 
themselves able to manifest: the power of the Most High, or the power of 
his Spirit. 

Tamar gives birth to Perez and Zerah, and her two children are considered 
Judah’s legitimate offspring. Rahab succeeds in saving her own life and the lives 
of her parents and her family, when Jericho is destroyed by Joshua. According 
to the narrator, “her family has lived in Israel ever since” (Josh 6:25). It is impos- 
sible to find fault with her choice to be loyal to the Israelites, because God 
himself promised the land of Canaan to Israel. The Book of Ruth shows how 
a Moabite woman and a woman from Judah earn themselves a position in the 
aristocratic upper class of Bethlehem to which Naomi originally belonged. At 
the beginning of the First Book of Kings, Bathsheba has become an influential 
woman in the royal court. And against all expectation, Joseph takes Mary as his 
wife, and acknowledges her child as his own. 


3.2 History Accomplished through the Efforts of Women 

In early-Jewish and rabbinical literature, Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba 
have developed into shining examples of morality.?! Perhaps those tradi- 
tions were already circulating in Matthew's time. What is often forgotten, 
though, is that these women already play a heroic role in the Hebrew Bible 
itself. According to Matthew, Mary plays a role already played before by Tamar, 
Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba. For the notion that the history of Israel can be 
accomplished only through the efforts of women he does not have to consult 
later traditions. The Hebrew Bible itself offers sufficient material in support of 
this idea. 


31 Many examples are offered by Freed, “The Women”. According to Freed (page 4), the four 
women are still seen in unfavorable light in the Hebrew Bible and it is only in postbiblical 
literature that they are “regarded as distinguished women because each had done 
something beneficial to the Jewish people.” 


CHAPTER 7 


Two Quotations from Isaiah and Matthew’s 
Christology (Matt 1:23 and 4:15-16) 


In this chapter, I will study two quotations from Isaiah, which within the New 
Testament only occur in Matthew. The first quotation is taken from Isa 7:14 and 
can be found in Matt 1:23, the second is taken from Isa 8:23b—9:1 and is quoted in 
Matt 4:15-16.! Both quotations belong to the category of the so-called formula 
quotations to which a great number of studies have already been dedicated.” 
My intertextual analysis of quotations is based on two assumptions. The first 
is that in a study on traces of the Old Testament in the New, the Hebrew text 
and the version of the Septuagint (LXX) deserve equal attention. The second 
is that an explicit quotation continues to refer to the textual unit from which 
it originates, while simultaneously it is interwoven into a new literary context. 

In this chapter I will illustrate this approach on the basis of the two quo- 
tations from Isaiah in Matt 1:23 and 4:15-16.3 In both cases, I will try to first 
specify the origin of the quotation. Next, I will focus on the level of semantics 
and will search for an answer to the following questions. What meaning do 
the quoted words and sentences have within the textual unit from which they 
were taken? Which semantic transformations result from the translation of the 


1 An interesting intertextual analysis of these two quotations from Isaiah is: Warren Carter, 
“Evoking Isaiah: Matthean Soteriology and an Intertextual Reading of Isaiah 7-9 and 
Matthew 1:23 and 4:15-16,’ JBL 119 (2000): 503-520. 

2 See especially: Krister Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew and Its Use of the Old Testament 
(ASNU 20; Lund: Gleerup, 1967, 2d ed.); Robert H. Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel (NovTSup 18; Leiden: Brill, 1967); Wilhelm Rothfuchs, Die Erfiillungszitate 
des Matthäus-Evangeliums: Eine biblisch-theologische Untersuchung (BWANT 88; Stuttgart 
etc.: Kohlhammer, 1969); George M. Soares Prabhu, The Formula Quotations in the Infancy 
Narrative of Matthew: An Inquiry into the Tradition History of Mt 1-2 (Rome: Biblical Institute 
Press, 1976). For a recent study on quotations in Matthew see: Menken, Matthew’s Bible; see 
also S. Moyise, “Matthew’s Bible in the Infancy Narrative,’ Pages 1-24 in The Scriptures of 
Israel in Jewish and Christian Tradition (eds. Bart J. Koet, Steve Moyise, and Joseph Verheyden; 
NovTSup 148; Leiden: Brill, 2013). 

3 I co-authored an article with Sijbolt Noorda on two other formula quotations in Matthew 
that were taken from Isaiah: “Christelijke schriftgeleerdheid: De vervullingscitaten in Matt 
8:17 en 1217-21,” Pages 81-101 in Jodendom en vroeg-christendom: Continuiteit en discontinui- 
teit (eds. Tjitze Baarda, Henk Jan de Jonge, and Maarten Menken; Kampen: Kok, 1991). 
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Hebrew text into Greek? What meaning do these quotations acquire through 
their insertion into Matthew’s stories about Jesus and which special accents do 
they introduce into his Christology? 


1 Matthew’s Interpretation of Isa 7:14 


11 The Origin of the Quotation 

The formulation of the quotation from Isa 7:14 in Matt 1:23 is almost exactly the 
same as in the LXX. There is only one marked difference: in the LXX xaAécets 
is mentioned whereas here Matthew uses the third person plural (xaA&oovanv). 
This difference can be explained from the context. Two verses earlier the angel 
has told Joseph that he must give Mary’s child the name Jesus (1:21: xaAéets). 
In order to avoid unnecessary misinterpretation Matthew is forced to avoid the 
use of xaAécets in his quotation of Isa 7:14. 

The version from the Lxx differs from the Hebrew text on a number of 
points. These differences are interesting because they explain why Matthew 
preferred the formulation from the Lxx to that of the Hebrew text. For the sake 
of clarity I quote the three versions parallel to each other: 


Hebrew text Isa 7:14 OX Ny Mw np ja nt man ANndya an 

LXX Isa 7:14 {8o0 ý napdevog Ev yaotpi E&eı nal teEeta vidv, xal 
KOAETELS TO Övona adTtoOD Eunavovnd. 

Matt 1:23 180d ý napdevog Ev yaotpi E&eı nal téčetar vidv, xal 
KOAETOVAL TO övona adTOD Eupavovýà. 


The Hebrew text successively contains a feminine adjective meaning ‘preg- 
nant’ (777),* a participle (nt) and a finite verb (nap). Within this sentence 
structure the emphasis is on the special name the woman will give her child. 
The adjective and the participle describe the situation of the woman in ques- 
tion: at the moment the statement is made, she is already pregnant and in fact 
on the point of giving birth. In the Lxx the sentence is constructed differently. 
There, three coordinate verbs are used, all of them in the future tense (2&et xai 
tetetat... xal xaAécets). Here too, the sentence refers to the near future; this is 
clear from the words which follow the prophet’s statement. The formulation 
of the Lxx is particularly suitable for the purpose with which Matthew cites 


4 In Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros (Leiden: 
Brill, 1958), 242, MIN in Isa 7:14 is listed as an adjective. 
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Isa 7:14. In his view this verse heralds events which are to take place centuries 
later: the statement made in the past is fulfilled with the birth of Jesus. 

Another phenomenon which requires our attention is that nn»yr (‘the 
young woman’) has been replaced by y napd&vos in the LXX. There are three 
reasons why the selection of this word is not at all obvious: a) except for in Isa 
7:14, Tap8évoc as a translation of ny only occurs in Gen 24:43, where it refers 
to Rebekah; b) elsewhere in the Lxx, napdevos is usually the translation of 
mina (‘virgin’); c) a more common rendering of 7p would have been vedvis.5 
In Matt 1:23 we encounter the same term as the one opted for in the Lxx. This 
confirms that this quotation was taken from the Lxx and not from the Hebrew 
text. In this case too, the formulation of the Lxx fits admirably into the context 
into which Matthew incorporates the quotation, for the statement in Isaiah is 
to emphasize that Mary’s pregnancy was not caused by a man, but is the result 
of a mysterious union between her and the Holy Spirit (literally: ‘a ghost that 
is holy’). 

In the Hebrew text it is the woman herself who names the child Immanuel, 
at least when the Masoretic vocalisation is taken as a point of departure (n8P 
3 fem. sg.). Another vocalisation is possible (N81 2 masc. sg.). The fact that the 
Hebrew corpus of consonants permits various interpretations is also percepti- 
ble in the multiform nature of the Greek versions of the text. The form xaX&oeıc 
in Lxx®4 and in Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion presupposes a Hebrew 
text with the above-mentioned alternative vocalisation, while xaA&oeı in LXX® 
corresponds with the Masoretic vocalisation.® In this situation it is not surpris- 
ing that Matthew again makes a selection of his own (xaA&oovcıv), in contrast 
to the various possibilities which we find in the manuscripts of the LXX.” 

That the adjective 757 is translated as ¿v yaotpl ëyew is not exceptional: else- 
where in the LXX this adjective is rendered in the same way.® However, it is 
interesting that the Lxx usually opts for ¿v yaotpi Auußavew when the Hebrew 
text does not have the adjective 777 but the corresponding verb. Clearer even 
than the Hebrew root words, the Greek terms express a subtle difference in 


5 See in the Lxx Exod 2:8; Ps 67:25; Cant 1:3; 6:7. It is also notable that Aquila, Symmachus and 
Theodotion in their representation of Isa 7:14 opt for veävic. 

6 Inaddition there is the reading of xoAécete in LXX%, which adapts the subject of the verb to 
correspond to the previously used second person plural (Swoet... bytv), assuming that the 
child is given its name by a plural subject. 

7 A vague parallel to the xaAgcovow in Matt 1:23 can be found in 1 QIsa’: 5x ny nw NIPI. 
According to Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament, 90, the verb form used in 1 QIsa* can be 
read as a pual perf. (‘he shall be called’) or as a qal perf. (‘one shall call him’). Some manu- 
scripts (D pc bo™ss; Or Eus) adapt Matt 1:23 to conform to the Lxx and read xaécetc. 

8 See Gen 16:1; 38:24-25; Exod 21:22; Judg 13:5.7; 2 Sam 11:5; 2 Kgs 15:16; Amos 1:13. 
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meaning: Ev yaotpl éyetv indicates that a woman is expecting a baby, whereas 
Ev yaotpl AauBevetv emphasizes the conception as being the beginning of the 
pregnancy. In the Hebrew text as well as in the Lxx version of Isa 7:14 the 
moment of conception is not in the speaker’s perspective.? No, the speaker 
focuses the attention on the condition of the expectant mother without speak- 
ing of the role of the father. In Matt 1:23, the fact that the role of the father 
remains undiscussed is seized upon as an argument in favour of the assertion 
that Jesus has no biological father. 

The question as to the origin of the quotation from Isa 7:14 can also be 
answered in another way. Matt 1:23 contains a second quotation, likewise taken 
from Isaiah (Isa 8:8; see also 8:10): ne’ yuav ó Beóç. This second quotation is 
added because the first contains an element that requires further explanation: 
"EuuavovnA. The meaning of that term is not immediately clear to Greek read- 
ers since the word is merely a transcription from the Hebrew 5x 1ny. This 
same transcription can be found in the Lxx version of Isa 7:14. In the Hebrew 
text of Isa 8:8.10 again 5x 1ny is used, but here the Lxx does not opt for a tran- 
scription but chooses to present a translation in Greek (p0’ Hudv ó Beöc), which 
is reproduced by Matthew. This further confirms that in verse 1:23 Matthew 
goes back to the Lxx. 


1.2 Isa 7:14 in Its Literary Context in the Septuagint 
A quotation triggers an interaction between two or more texts. It is woven 
into a new literary framework, but since it stems from another text, it contin- 
ues to refer to its previous literary context. For a better understanding of that 
interaction, I will first discuss the meaning of Isa 7:14 in its literary context in 
the Lxx to be able to assess the meaning this statement has acquired through 
its integration into the first chapter of Matthew. Because the quotation goes 
back to the Lxx-version of Isa 7:14 the focus is on the literary context in the 
Greek Bible.!° 

Isa 7:14 is embedded in a textual unit (Isa 71-25), which refers to a tur- 
bulent period in the history of the southern kingdom, known as the Syro- 
Ephraimite war (735-732 B.C.E.) and also described in 2 Kgs 16:1-20 and 2 Chr 
28:1-8. During that war, Ahaz is king of Judah. In the Lxx, he is called Achaz. 
The northern kingdom (Israel) and Aram (Syria) have united under the pres- 
sure of the Assyrian urge for expansion and are trying by military means to 


9 LXXBLC has Apertar instead of ķer (Lxx*42); Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion have 
év yaotel (om. Symm.) ouMaußdveı. 

10 In this section, I make use of: New English Translation (eds. Pietersma and Wright), 
830-831. 
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force the southern kingdom into participating in their coalition. The enemy’s 
armed forces are already at the gates of Jerusalem. This political-military fact 
evokes mixed reactions in Jerusalem. From Isa 7:17 we gather that there are 
three parties: king Achaz, the other members of the house of David, and the 
people. The people have confidence in a coalition with Aram and Israel (see 
Isa 8:6). The members of the royal family, however, fear that this coalition will 
weaken their position, since Aram and Israel want a political kindred spirit on 
the throne of Judah who is not of the house of David, namely the son of Tabeel 
(7:6). Therefore they intend to call on the help of Assyria. The text suggests that 
Achaz himself has not yet made a clear choice between the two alternatives. 
He is busy inspecting the water systems, which are of vital importance in case 
of a siege. This indicates that he has no intention of teaming up with Aram and 
Israel. According to 2 Kgs 16:1-20 and 2 Chr 18:1-8 he reportedly took political 
steps to secure Assyrian support, but this information is lacking in Isaiah. 

In 71-25 Achaz functions as the prophet’s (in the Lxx called Esaias) direct 
discussion partner. Esaias also aims his words beyond Achaz at the other mem- 
bers of the royal family (“the house of David”). This can be inferred from the 
alternate use of the second person singular (7:1.16-17) and the second person 
plural (7:9.13-15). 

Let us now concentrate on the structure and line of thought of Isa 71-25. 
This textual unit opens with an introduction (vv. 1-2) which briefly describes 
the critical situation in and around Jerusalem. The rest of the text is in direct 
speech, introduced by brief narrative sentences (vv. 3.10.12.13), which together 
paint a rather complex picture of the communicative situation. In verses 3 and 
10 the Lord is mentioned as the speaker. In verse 3 he addresses the prophet 
Esaias, and in verse 10 Achaz. However, the formulation of this latter verse (“the 
Lord spoke further to Achaz”) suggests that the message which the prophet is 
to convey to Achaz (v. 4: “you will say to him”) is simultaneously being listened 
to by the king. In fact in verses 4-9 the dialogue between Esaias and Achaz 
is already in full swing. The mission which God has ordered the prophet to 
carry out fades into the execution of that mission without the transition being 
clearly marked. All this implies that the prophet merely functions as God’s 
instrument and that the words of Esaias come from God himself. 

God orders the prophet to tell Achaz that he need not fear the two kings 
who have laid siege to Jerusalem. “These two logs of smoking firebrands” will 
soon disappear from the political stage. God is even prepared to give a sign 
in order to convince the king of this hopeful perspective. Achaz replies that 
he does not want to accept this offer of a sign. Who the next words (vv. 13-17) 
are aimed at cannot be inferred from the narrative statement with which they 
are introduced (“he said”: no addressee is mentioned here). The designation 
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“house of David” and the use of the plural in verses 13.14a indicate that the 
prophet now aims his words beyond Achaz, at the other members of the royal 
family. Verses 16-17, however, revert to the singular and the focus switches back 
to Achaz. The members of the royal family are reproached, not only for provok- 
ing the people, but also God. Their attitude is contrasted with that of Achaz, 
who after all does not want to put God to the test. To the members of the 
royal family God gives a sign of his own accord. This sign differs from the sign 
that Achaz was pledged since he could ask for one that was outside the usual 
pattern of things (“in depth or in height”), whereas the sign that is given to 
the house of David consists of a series of events which occur within every- 
day reality. The description of the sign begins in verse 14 but continues into 
the next few verses. The sign embodies a number of consecutive events which 
together show that within the next few years there will be a positive change 
in the situation of the southern kingdom which is presently so sorely beset. 
The separate elements of this description are not equally clear. The name of 
the virgin who shall be with child and bear a son is not mentioned. The article 
(‘the virgin’) suggests that the prophet speaks about someone who is known to 
the listeners. In view of the addressees we may assume that a lady of the royal 
household is meant. The emphasis is not on the pregnancy or birth but on the 
events which are to follow. Achaz will call the child Emmanouel. This name 
gives voice to the belief that the favourable transformation of Judah’s fate is 
effected by God himself. Verses 15 and 16 further qualify this change. When 
the child is weaned, he shall eat butter and honey. This is evidence not of scar- 
city but of abundance. That in his early youth the child will know nothing but 
prosperity, is connected with the fact that Israel and Aram will by then have 
vanished from the political arena. In verse 17, God announces the dawning of 
“such days as have not yet come since the day that he took Ephraim away from 
Judah’. Does this mean that the glorious times of David and Solomon which 
preceded the division between the northern and the southern kingdom, will 
be revived? This interpretation is cut off by Esaias. He does this by introduc- 
ing another tyrant at the close of verse 17: the king of the Assyrians. In effect a 
period of even greater tribulation will arrive. Aram and Israel will indeed have 
faded from the scene, but their downfall is attended by the rise of an even more 
formidable enemy. 

Verses 18-25 with their repetitive refrain of “on that day” (vv. 18.20.21.23) 
take up the subject of the days to come according to verse 17. Esaias intimates 
that the king of Assyria, who will overrun Aram and Syria, also poses a serious 
threat to Judah. Ironically it is exactly this superpower which the royal fam- 
ily considers to be a strong ally. The prophet is of a totally different opinion: 
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according to him a pro-Assyrian policy will lead to a total catastrophe. In 
verse 22 again butter and honey are mentioned. These words now refer to the 
food of the small number of people who will survive the coming disaster. The 
sentences in question betray a mixture of hope and fear. Still, even here butter 
and honey are a symbol of abundance. The imminent catastrophe will be so 
great that only few will survive that dark period. 


1.3 The Meaning of Isa 7:14 in Matt 1:18-25 

In what way is the quotation from Isa 7:14 integrated into Matt 1:18-25? What 
function does it have within this passage and how does the meaning of the 
words from Isaiah in their new context relate to their meaning in their own 
literary setting? 

Matt 1:18-25 is ingeniously composed. It opens with the angel’s mission to 
Joseph (A: vv. 18-21) and ends with a report which shows that Joseph carries 
out the angel’s instructions to the letter (A’: vv. 24-25). These two segments 
enfold verses 22-23 (B) in which we find quotations from Isa 7:14 and 8:8.10, 
preceded by an introductory formula. 

The quotation from Isa 7:14 is splendidly integrated into the whole. This is 
demonstrated by the numerous connections between the quotation and the 
surrounding verses:!? 








Matt 1:23 (Isa 7:14) Matt 1:18-21.24-25 

[800 H mapdevog Ev yaotol Eğer Ev yaotol Exovoa (v. 18) 

xai téķetar vidv tegeron dé vióv (v. 21) and Erexev viöv (v. 25) 

xal KaAETovEW TÒ Övoua adtod xal KAAETELS TO övona adTOD "Incodv (v. 21) 
"Eupavounar and xai éxarégev TO övopa adtod nood (v. 25). 


11 See Rudolf Pesch, “Eine alttestamentliche Ausführungsformel im Matthäus-Evangelium,’ 
BZ 10 (1966): 220-245, and u (1967): 79-95. A similar composition can be found in Matt 
211-9: there the formula quotation (vv. 4-5) occupies a central place between Jesus’ 
instructions to two disciples (vv. 1-3) and the discharge of that order (vv. 6-9). 

12 This arrangement is taken from Donald Hagner, Matthew 1-13 (WBC 33A; Dallas: Word 
Books, 1993), 15, who in this context makes the following remark: “Matthew deliberately 
constructs his narrative around the quotation in midrashic fashion so that the wording of 
the quotation is reflected in the angelic revelation and in the fact of fulfilment.’ 
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These connections leave no doubt that the quotation relates to the entire 
narrative which surrounds it, not only to the verses which precede it.!3 This 
is confirmed by the words toto dé öXov from the introductory formula. The 
links between the quotation and the verses surrounding it are so strong that 
one wonders whether perhaps the story from Matt 1:18-25 was not constructed 
partly on the basis of Isa 7:14. The story revolves around three crucial moments 
(pregnancy, birth and name giving) which are discussed in Isa 7:14. All these 
critical moments are covered by the yéveatc of Jesus (v. 18). 

Matt 1:18-25 in turn is closely linked up with 11-17, where likewise an 
answer is sought to the question of Jesus’ origin or ancestry (yéveots: 1:1.18). In 
the genealogy, Jesus’ ancestry is traced back to David and Abraham. However, 
in verse 16 the regular succession of the various generations is interrupted by 
the announcement that Joseph is indeed Mary’s husband but not Jesus’ bio- 
logical father. In 1:18-25 the evangelist offers more information into the origin 
of Jesus, expressed by two non-human authorities: by the angel and by God 
himself. The words of the angel (vv. 20-21) are addressed to Joseph. The words 
of God (tò py fev bn0 xvpiov: v. 22) can be found in the quotation from Isa 7:14 
and function exclusively within the communication between the evangelist 
and his readers. 

Thus the text distinguishes between two communicative levels. The angel 
tells Joseph not to be afraid to take Mary into his home, since the child con- 
ceived in her is from the Holy Spirit. Joseph is convinced by the angel and in 
verses 24-25 he does exactly as he has been told. In verses 22-23 the narrator 
informs his readers that the story he is telling is the fulfilling of the Scripture. 

The readers are given more information than Joseph. They not only learn 
what the angel tells Joseph, but through the quotation from Isa 7:14 they are also 
provided with additional knowledge. This additional information concerns 
two elements. The first is that the possible suspicion that Mary’s pregnancy 
was caused by sexual intercourse with another man is entirely unfounded. 
That Joseph considered casting her off might suggest that he was inclined to 
believe that his wife’s pregnancy could be explained as the result of adultery or 
rape. The readers are handed an extra key to interpret her special position: she 
is the virgin (ý map%evoc) who is mentioned in the LXX version of Isa 7:14. The 
second element is the name Immanuel. This name does not correspond to the 
name that Joseph is to give to the child. The difference is enhanced by the fact 
that in the quotation (contrary to the LXX!) xaAgcovew is mentioned whereas 


13 In contrast with Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate, 57: “Die Anführung von Js 7,14 bezieht sich 
auf das Vorhergehende (v 20f) und setzt v 24f keineswegs voraus, obwohl diese Verse 
selbstverständlich mitgemeint sind.” 
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the angel in verse 21 tells Joseph: “you are to name him Jesus” (xaAécets). The 
plural form xaAécovew might indicate that God is the subject of the action 
described here, but in view of the communicative function of verses 22-23 
it is more obvious to consider the plural form as an invitation to Matthew’s 
readers:!? they must see Jesus as a sign of God's presence in their midst. 


1.4 Semantic Transformations 
In what way does the meaning which Isa 7:14 acquires through its integration 
into Matt 1:18-25 relate to the meaning of this verse in the literary context from 
which it originates? There is some continuity in that the words from Isa 7:14, 
both in their original and in their new context, are attributed to God. In Isa 
7:1-25 the prophet functions as the voice of God (see especially 7:3.10). The 
words in 7:14 which he aims at the house of David, are God’s own words. The 
additional information which Matthew imparts to his readers, is explicitly 
asserted to come from God. The fact that God himself is the source of the state- 
ment from Isa 7:14 has a rhetorical function: a person has to come up with very 
strong arguments to be able to ignore this statement, for it would mean going 
against God who is the highest imaginable authority. 

Another aspect indicating continuity is that Isa 7:14 deals with the birth of 
a child that will be a living symbol of God’s presence among his people. We 
discover this in Matthew: Jesus’ disciples give him the name of Emmanuel 
because in him they see the embodiment of God’s proximity to his people. 
It is also interesting to note that Matthew is familiar with the original literary 
context of Isa 7:14. The fact that the evangelist connects distant verses (Isa 7:14 
en 8:8.10) indicates this. The original context has left more traces in Matthew: 
the mention in Isa 7:1 of the father (Ioatham) and grandfather (Ozias) of king 
Achaz corresponds to the register in Matt 1:9 (Ozias / loatham / Achaz);!6 fur- 
ther on, in Isa 7:2.13 the house of David is mentioned, while in Matt 1 both Jesus 
(1:1) and Joseph (1:20) are called “son of David”. 

Matthew’s rendering of Isa 7:14 is also characterized by semantic transfor- 
mations, indicating discontinuity. In Isa 7:1-25 the announcement concerns 
the imminent birth of a child who will grow up in a period in which the people 


14 Cf. Walter Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (THKNT J; Berlin: Evangelische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1968), 70. 

15 Cf. Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (Mt 1-7), 100. 

16 The usual reference to 1 Chr 3:12-13 is less accurate where Matt 1:9 is concerned. The 
names from Matt 1:9 (‘OZlas, Iwaddu and 'Ay&t) correspond with Isa 7:1 and differ from 
1 Chr 312-13 where Uzziah, both in the Hebrew text and in the Lxx, is called Azariah (as 
my and Alapia respectively). 
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of Judah will be liberated by the hand of God from the political pressure which 
is weighing them down. In Matt 118-25 the child from Isa 7:14 is identified 
with Jesus, a figure who is not to appear until centuries later. His birth too is 
placed in the perspective of an approaching liberation; in this case, however, 
liberation of the people from their sins is meant (1:21). The political trouble is 
translated into moral guilt. Furthermore, Jesus is to play an active role in the 
liberation process. It is he who has come to save his people from their sins and 
he achieves this by giving his life as a ransom for many (20:28). 

A second transformation is realised through the substitution of ANdyn in 
the Hebrew text of Isa 7:14 by ý napd&vos in Matt 1:23. It is not easy to specify 
the exact nature of this transformation. The Hebrew text mentions a young 
woman who is pregnant. Text-critically, it is indisputable that Jes 7:14 contains 
the term nn»yr and not the word ndina. This means that there is a consid- 
erable difference on this point between the Hebrew text and the Lxx, since 
the word napdevos, used in the LXX version of Jes 7: 14, is usually a translation 
of Hebrew ndina. Only in Jes 7:14 and in Gen 24:43, nap$&vog is a translation 
of nn>y. According to the lexica, rapd&vog has the following meanings in the 
LXX: girl, maiden, young woman, a girl of marriageable age, virgin.!” The exact 
semantic colour is codetermined by the literary context. This can be aptly 
illustrated on the basis of Gen 24, in which the youthful Rebekah is invari- 
ably referred to as napdevog. The meaning of this term is explained there by 
the statement in 24:16 that ‘no man had known her’. She is therefore a young 
woman who is still a virgin. The question of whether this meaning is also appli- 
cable in Jes 7:14 is answered as follows by Gerhard Delling: “Vom Gesamtbild 
des Sprachgebrauchs in Lxx her ist nicht mehr gefordert als die Bdtg von einem 
Manne bis zur Empfängnis (des Immanuel) unberührt.’ However, on the basis 
of the language used in the Lxx, he simultaneously leaves open the possibility 
“dass der Übersetzer von Js 7,14 sich eine ungeschlechtliche Entstehung des 
Jungfrausohnes vorgestellt hat.”!8 

These conflicting statements are less than convincing. A close reading of 
Isa 7:14 opens the way to a more nuanced view, which can be described as 


17 See Liddell, Scott, Jones, McKenzie, Lexicon, 1339: maiden, girl, virgin; Johan Lust, 
Erik Eynikel, and Katrin Hauspie, A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint: Part II 
K-Q (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft 1996); 359: ‘virgin’, ‘young woman) ‘a girl of 
marriageable age’. 

18 Gerhard Delling, “napdevoc”, TWNT 5:831. 
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follows.!? In opting for the term ) map%évoc, the LXX emphasizes the fact that at 
the moment Isaiah addresses the house of David, the woman is still single and 
has not yet had sexual intercourse with a man. Her pregnancy and confine- 
ment are events which are to take place in the near future (note the use of the 
future tense!). The fact that ¿v yaotpi Eker is chosen to describe her pregnancy, 
an expression which leaves the role of the man unmentioned, cannot be used 
for the idea that she will become pregnant without having begun a relation- 
ship with a man. The term ý map9evocg however does imply that the child to be 
born will be her first-born. 

In Matt 1:23 the term used in the Lxx is repeated. But even when two texts 
contain the same word, it may mean one thing in one text and something com- 
pletely different in the other. This rule applies here. The term map8évoc, which 
in the Lxx applies to a woman who is as yet unmarried, undergoes a semantic 
transformation in Matthew, for there the word pertains to Mary, a woman who 
is already betrothed. Her husband plays an important role in the story; in fact 
the entire story is narrated from his point of view. From the moment at which 
Mary is betrothed, she is juridically considered to be Joseph's wife (1:20.24) 
and Joseph is considered to be her lawful husband (1:16.19). Shortly after she 
has been given in marriage, it turns out that she is pregnant. This discovery 
is made before she has left her parental home and has moved in with Joseph. 
The fact that Joseph wants to break off his relationship with his wife is evi- 
dence that he does not consider himself to be the biological father of her child. 
The obvious question of whether perhaps someone else qualifies for that role, 
is not answered by the angel, nor by the words from Isaiah, which are attrib- 
uted to God. These two non-human speakers focus the attention on something 
completely different: on Jesus’ heavenly origin. Their statements are of a theo- 
logical nature, not of a biological nature. The angel announces that Jesus is a 
special child, whose life will from the very beginning be marked by God’s Spirit 
and will thus be able to save his people from their sins. The quotation from Isa 
7:14 defines the special position of Jesus’ mother by means of the term rrapde&vos 
from the Lxx. Through its use in this particular story this term acquires the 
specific meaning ‘virgin’, and thus serves to strengthen the idea that Jesus’ ori- 
gin is an unfathomable mystery. 


19 _Iconcur with the view of Brown, Birth of the Messiah), 149: “[A]ll that the Lxx translator 
may have meant by ‘the virgin will conceive’ is that a woman who is now a virgin will (by 
natural means, once she is united to her husband) conceive the child Emmanuel.” 
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2 Matthew’s Interpretation of Isa 8:23-9:1 
2.1 The Quotation from Isa 8:23b-9:1 in Matt 4:15-16 


In Matt 4:15-16 we find a lengthy quotation from Isa 8:23b-9:1. For the sake of 
clarity, I will first present the texts involved in my analysis: 





Isa 8:23-9:1 in the Hebrew text and the LXX 

DA TIT Pala ANNA dal ea poar ALIEN Spm Ton nyo 
para au» Sa IR ws wna bnn ova sown 53 pA Tay 
som >y mai Tix mindy 


Todto np&rov Nolet, taxd motel, ywpa ZaßovAwv, Hy} Nepdarın. 
óðòv Badong xai ol Acımol oi THY Mapariav xatomodvTEs Kat 
népav tod Iopddvon, Tartrata tov £dvmv, ta UEC THS Tovdatac. 6 
And 6 mopevópevoç Ev oxdTel, ete PAS MEYO- ol KATOLKODVTEG EV 
xapa xai oxid davartou, pas Adupe EM Duäc. 








Matt 4:15-16 

YH ZaßovAwv xai y) Nepbariu, 80V dardoang, nEpav tod 
lIopdavon, Taraia tay evar, 6 Aadg 6 xaOjEvos Ev TxOTEL PAC 
eldev péya, xal Tots KadmmEvors Ev ywpa xai oxi davatou Mos 
AvEteidev avtote. 











The origin of the quotation from Isa 8:23-9:1 in Matt 4:15-16 cannot be deter- 
mined unequivocally. The wording partly links up with the Lxx and partly with 
the Hebrew text. Moreover, the formulation in the Lxx differing on a number 
of points from the Hebrew text is a complicating factor. The numerous discrep- 
ancies are related to the fact that Isa 8:23b—9:1 in the Hebrew text is in the third 
person, whereas the second person is used in the Lxx. In this respect Matt 
4:15-16 corresponds to the Hebrew text. 

In Matthew, Isa 8:23b is strongly condensed. Only five geographical names 
have been retained. First the land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali are 
mentioned; subsequently further details about their position are given: by or 
in the direction of the sea? and beyond Jordan; and finally the two regions 


20 The expression ġðòv 8aAdcoy¢ can be interpreted in two ways. It can apply to the trade 
route which led from Damascus to the Mediterranean (“on the road to the sea’; in 
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together are referred to as the “Galilee of the Gentiles”. This enumeration cor- 
responds to the geographical names in the narrative clauses which precede the 
quotation (4:12-13: Galilee / by the sea (the lake) / the district of Zebulun and 
Naphtali).21 In Matthew both Zebulun and Naphtali are referred to as yf). This 
corresponds with the Hebrew text (twice A¥4&) and deviates from the LXX 
(xwpa / yf). There is a minor correspondence with the LXX in the spelling of 
Naphtali (Ne@@aAty with a final u versus ’»n33). In the use of D’n 777 Matthew 
links up with the choice in the Lxx: in both cases we find the hardly elegant 
Greek expression óðòv 8aAdcoys. As does the Lxx, Matthew refers to TaAıAaia, a 
proper name instead of the less definite 5°53 (‘district’). 

In Matt 4:16 the parallelism is expressed by the twofold use of the participle 
form of xá&ðnpa (the Hebrew text and the Lxx have two different verbs here) 
and by the two aorists eidev and &veteiev. The use of this last mentioned gram- 
matical category corresponds to the Hebrew text (twice a gal form) rather than 
with the Lxx, where we encounter first an imperative ({Sete) and then a future 
tense (Aayıbeı). The selection of the aorists is extremely functional. In this way 
Matthew emphasizes that the future event of which the Lxx version speaks, 
has become reality with Jesus’ ministry. Also remarkable is the prominent, ini- 
tial position of p&s in Matt 4:16a, contrary to both the Hebrew text and the 
LXX. This phenomenon too contributes to the parallelism between 4:16a and 
4:16b. As regards the hendiadys ¿v ywpa xal oxid davdrou (“in the dark land of 
death”) the versions of Matthew and of the Lxx are similar, while at this point 
both differ from the Hebrew text. The final word of the quotation (aùtoîç) is 
rather redundant after the dative used previously, and it diverges from the 
prepositional expression in the Hebrew text (D’75p) and the LXX (2¢ úpâç). 

This sums up the principal similarities and differences. The data which 
have been collected do not permit a clear conclusion as to the origin of the 


that case §aAdcoyg is a genitive of direction, cf. Matt 10:5: eis 680v e8vav). However, this 
interpretation offers no explanation for the accusative óðóv in the middle of a series of 
nominatives. The second solution is to understand ġðóv by analogy with the Hebrew 777 
(cf. 1 Kgs 8:48) as a preposition (see 6d6v in the LXX, e.g., Deut 1:19; 11:30): the two regions 
are opposite the sea or by the sea (see Friedrich Blass and Albert Debrunner, Grammatik 
des neutestamentlichen Griechisch (bearbeitet von Friedrich Rehkopf; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1979, 15. Auflage), par. 161.1; Bauer, Wörterbuch, col. 1123. The 
sea then refers to the Sea of Galilee, not to the Mediterranean. I prefer the second option, 
which also fits best in the context: 656v corresponds with the preposition mépav, and óðòv 
dardoong with napadaracctos in 4:13. 

21 George H.P. Thompson, “Called-Proved-Obedient: A Study in the Baptism and Temptation 
Narratives of Matthew and Luke,” Ts u (1960): 1-11, points out that the place indications 
in Matt 4:12-13 and 4:15 have been ordered chiastically. 
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quotation. The author of the first Gospel allows himself great freedom in his 
rendering of the words from Isaiah. It is interesting that Matthew is not the 
first to do so. Also the LXX offers a free translation of the Hebrew text. This 
diversity can be explained by the obscurity of the Hebrew text, a phenomenon 
which is partly to blame for the fact that the text of Isa 8:23b—9:1 has long circu- 
lated in various versions. It is possible that for his presentation of Isa 8:23b-9:1 
Matthew goes back to a text, the origin of which we can no longer exactly trace. 
However, this explanation is strongly hypothetical. A more obvious explana- 
tion is that Matthew was familiar with the Hebrew as well as with the Greek 
version and that he revised the quotation thoroughly with a view to fitting it 
into his story about Jesus.?? 


2.2 Matthew’s Interpretation of Isa 8:23b-9:1 

In the previous section we saw that there are considerable differences between 
the Hebrew text and the LXX version of Isa 8:23b—9:1 and that Matthew has 
strongly condensed this text. Let us first form an idea of the meaning of the 
Hebrew text of Isa 8:23-9:1 in its own literary context. 

Isa 8:23b in particular is far from clear in the Hebrew text. This verse con- 
sists of two parallel segments: HÖR corresponds to nN, and the hifil 5pn 
with the hifil 7237.23 The first pair of concepts could be a time adjunct (‘in the 
past’ / ‘in the future’), but they could also be conceived as ordinals (‘the first 
[aggressor] / ‘the last’). The two verbs are ambiguous as well: the hifil form of 
bbp means ‘to belittle’, the hifil form of 123 here means either ‘to oppress’ or ‘to 
glorify’.24 

Combining these possibilities we can develop two different interpreta- 
tions. (1) The first is that 8:23b describes the escalating disaster overtaking the 
northern kingdom (Israel): the first Assyrian invasion (under Tiglath-Pileser 
III in 733-732) is soon followed by a second, even more disastrous than the 
first (under Shalmaneser V in 722). The verse links up remarkably well with 
Isaiah’s theological analysis of the political situation in the period of the 
Syro-Ephraimite war (7:1-8:20). The fall of the northern kingdom marks the 


22 See Davies and Allison, Commentary: Matthew I-VII, 380: “What we probably have before 
us is an independent rendering of the Hebrew with influence from the Lxx.” According to 
Menken, Matthew’s Bible, 32, “the Greek translation of Isa 8,23-9,1 presented in Matthew 
(...) is a revised LXX. The revision was meant to make the Greek agree more closely with 
the Hebrew’. 

23 %In2Sam 6:22 we come across the same verbs, except that they are in the niphal. 

24 The first option can be found in the King James Version (“[he] did more grievously afflict 
her”), the second option in the New Revised Standard Version (“he will make glorious”). 
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beginning of a period of peace for Judah, that is to say, for the nation that now 
wanders in darkness and that will soon see a great light (9:1). The text contains 
a sharp contrast between the situation of Israel (8:23b) and the situation of 
Judah (9:1). Verses 9:5-6 illustrate that this hoped-for turning point coincides 
with the birth of a new scion at the royal palace. When he ascends the throne 
of David, the southern kingdom will enter a period of peace. 

(2) The second interpretation likewise suggests that the text contains an 
antithesis, but it does not assume the contrast to exist between 8:23b and 
9:1, but within 8:23b itself. The first clause of 8:23b pictures the tribulation, 
brought over the northern districts by an unspecified subject (God or the king 
of Assyria); the second clause, in contrast, heralds the dawning of a hopeful 
future for these regions. For the people of the northern kingdom, overrun by 
the Assyrian armies, a glorious future is in store: the people who now wander 
in darkness will see a great light. 

The translators of the Lxx have abandoned the distinction between Israel 
and Judah and interpreted Isa 8:23b-9:ı as a description of the whole popula- 
tion of the Jewish land. This is particularly illustrated by the insertion of tà 
nepn THS Tovöciac. Thus the text no longer merely refers to the political situa- 
tion in the eighth century but is given a wider implication. This is also evident 
from the fact that, through the use of vocatives and of the second person plu- 
ral, the two verses have been formulated as an appeal. 

The question now arises which selection Matthew makes from this wide 
spectrum. He does not side with the Lxx translators, for Jesus leaves Judea, 
where John was active (3:1) and takes refuge in Galilee. The topographical 
names in Matt 4:15 link up with the list in the Hebrew text. The ambiguity of 
that text is straightened out by Matthew and solved in one particular direc- 
tion. He opts for the second above-mentioned interpretation. Isa 8:23b-9:1 
proclaims that the northern regions which were the first to be overwhelmed 
by a foreign superpower, will also be the first to share in the salvation. The tem- 
poral meaning of the pair of concepts panga / pwn (‘in the past’ versus ‘in 
the future’) fits in excellently with Matthew’s interpretation: the future that is 
heralded in Isaiah, has in his opinion come about when in Galilee Jesus starts 
to preach of the kingdom of heaven. 

In what way has Matthew woven the quotation into the story he narrates? 
The quotation is woven into the narrated history in three different ways. 
Firstly, the quotation forms a scriptural basis for the statement that Jesus with- 
draws to Galilee (4:12-13). The introductory formula (4:14) indicates that his 
departure for that district and his selection of Capernaum as his home is a 
deliberate choice: he acts in this way in order to fulfil what was prophesied 
in the Scriptures. Secondly, the quotation suggests that Jesus’ proclamation 
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of the imminence of the kingdom can be represented as the rise of a great 
light. Thirdly, since the quotation is embedded in a passage (4:12-17) which 
forms a hinge between the prologue of the book (1:1-4:11) and the description 
of Jesus’ activities in Galilee (4:18-16:12), and takes up important themes from 
the prologue and also anticipates themes which later on in the book will play 
an important role, it highlights matters which according to Matthew are char- 
acteristic of Jesus’ ministry. 

In Galilee, Capernaum becomes Jesus’ new home base. The stories from 
Matt 8:2-9:34 are largely set in this town. It is also the last place which Jesus 
visits before he leaves Galilee to go to Judea (19:1); shortly before his departure 
he has a long interview with his disciples (17:24-18:35). In view of the more or 
less fixed connection between Capernaum and other topographical data (the 
house, the lake, the mountain) it is plausible that also a number of lengthy 
passages in which Capernaum is not explicitly mentioned, are also set in that 
town or its immediate vicinity (5:2-7:28 en 13:1-52). Capernaum is not men- 
tioned anywhere in the Old Testament. The link with Isa 8:23b-g:ı is made on 
the basis of Naphtali, the region in which the town is situated. 

In his new sphere of activity Jesus comes into contact with “the people 
(6 Aad¢) who sit in darkness”. The term Aaög is used twice in the prologue in con- 
nection with the description of Jesus’ future ministry: he will save his people 
from their sins (1:21) and he will be the shepherd of the people of Israel (2:7). At 
the start of his ministry in Galilee, faithful to his mission, he focuses his atten- 
tion on his people, on the lost sheep of the house of Israel (10:6; cf. 9:36; 15:24). 
To them he is a great light, and the people see that light (4:16), like the Magi 
saw the rising star (2:2.9). Through the appearance of the star, the Magi went 
on a journey, to the newborn king of the Jews. The people on the other hand 
are immobile: twice it is said that they are sitting in a dark and deadly region. 
The light itself sets itself in motion and comes to them: the light has dawned 
on them.” In continuation of 1:21 “sitting in darkness” refers to being trapped 
in sin, but this formulation also links up with 9:36 where the multitudes are 
described as sheep having no shepherd. In Jesus they find a new leader, one 
who enables them to leave the darkness and to become the light of the world 
themselves (5:14-16); whoever does not choose this road, will be thrown into 
“the outer darkness” (8:12; 22:13; 25:30). Jesus’ new work area—in continuation 
of the Lxx—is referred to as the Galilee of the Gentiles. This description recalls 
the fact that this region repeatedly used to be overrun by foreign superpowers. 
As a result, Galilee had a mixed population. Although Jesus was sent to the 


25 Shortly before Jesus’ death a darkness fell over the whole land, which lasted three hours 
(27:45). 
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lost sheep of the house of Israel, he also meets non-Jews in his wanderings 





through Galilee and in the neighbouring districts (e.g., 8:5-13; 8:28-34; 15:21 
28). By means of a quotation from Isa 42:1-4, Matt 12:18-21 emphasizes that 
the Gentiles, too, look forward to his coming. All this forms the preparation of 
the final scene of the book, in which the risen Jesus sends out his disciples to 
all nations. All these connections serve to indicate that the quotation from Isa 
8:23b-9:1 contains the main lines of the entire Gospel in a nutshell. 


3 The Two Quotations and the Christology of Matthew 


After this analysis of the two quotations from Isaiah the question arises of how 
they are connected and what they contribute to Matthew’s Christology. 

The connection can be clarified as follows. First of all there is a close 
connection between the two texts from Isaiah in their own literary setting. 
Within Isaiah they can be read in the light of the many references to the Syro- 
Ephraimite war and the disastrous aftermath of that military operation. The 
turning point in Judah’s uncertain fate is constantly related to the birth of a 
royal child that will guarantee the continuity of the house of David. Also in 
Matthew, their new literary context, the two texts from Isaiah remain closely 
connected. They are both applied to the redeeming ministry of Jesus, the son 
of David, in whom the history of Israel is fulfilled. We have observed that the 
semantic energy of the two quotations is considerably enhanced when in our 
analysis we do not limit ourselves to the version of the Lxx, but also give our 
full attention to the Hebrew text. Against that broader background it becomes 
clear that Matthew’s interpretation of the two texts from Isaiah forms a new 
step in the ever colourful history of interpretation. As regards our first exam- 
ple, its development can best be visualised as a linear process: the representa- 
tion of Isa 7:14 in the Lxx forms a link between the Hebrew text and Matt 1:23. 
The second example does not lend itself very well to such a linear image. The 
formulation of Matt 4:15-16 has been influenced by the Lxx, but in his inter- 
pretation of Isa 8:23b—9:1 Matthew links up with one of the two possible read- 
ings hidden in the Hebrew text. 

In which respect do the texts from Isaiah form an enhancement for the 
Christology of Matthew? In answering this question I choose the name 
Emmanuel as my point of departure. This is not the name of Mary’s child. By 
order of the angel the child is given the name Jesus. Emmanuel is a description 
typical of his later ministry (cf. Isa 8:10: “God is with us”): its nature is to make 
God’s presence among his people perceptible. This presence is further elabo- 
rated in the second quotation which I discussed in this chapter. It shows that 
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Jesus is actively concerned with his people, who are in a crisis situation: they 
are bowed down by sin, afflicted by illness and abandoned by their leaders. 
From this nation he forges a new community that is also open to the Gentiles. 

Still, this does not round up the argument. The programmatic announce- 
ment that God will be present in Jesus, is followed later on in the book by state- 
ments of Jesus himself to his disciples in which he declares to be present in 
their midst when they overcome the tensions within their community and 
become reconciled (18:20: cip Ev Erw adtTHV) and wherever in the world they 
preach what he taught them (28:20: ¿yù ned’ budv cipt). In these statements 
Jesus himself assumes the position which in Isa 7:14 and 8:10 was reserved for 
God (1e0’ Hud ó deös). His community can be assured of his presence unto the 
end of the world (28:20), but when that moment has come, it will be revealed 
that this presence has taken a totally unexpected form: Jesus is present in the 
shape of a person who is hungry or thirsty, naked, or a stranger, ill or in prison 
(25:31-46). That Jesus is God-with-us, thus becomes an ethical imperative 
which inspires the disciples to show solidarity with people in distress just as 
Jesus himself did.26 


26 See Weren, De broeders van de Mensenzoon, 188-194. 


CHAPTER 8 


Marriage, Adultery, and Divorce: Interpretations of 
Old Testament Texts in Matt 5:27-32 and 19:3-12 


The Sermon on the Mount contains a number of statements by the Matthean 
Jesus on marriage, adultery, and divorce (Matt 5:27-32). These subjects are 
also discussed in 19:3-12. In this chapter, I will analyse these two passages, the 
contents of which are difficult to understand, not only for the average Bible 
reader but also for exegetes. In explaining these texts, I will pay attention to 
their intertextual aspects. After all, one special characteristic of these passages 
is that they further elaborate statements from the Old Testament: in Matt 
5:27, we come across an explicit quotation from the Decalogue (Exod 20:13 or 
Deut 5:17); Matt 5:31-32 and 19:7 refer back to words and sentences from Deut 
24:1-4 and, in Matt 19:4-5, the Matthean Jesus invokes Gen 1:27 and 2:24 to 
endorse his plea for the indissolubility of marriage. In this chapter, I will 
explore the meaning of these Old Testament texts in their own literary context, 
and the meaning they acquired when they were introduced into a new literary 
setting in the Gospel of Matthew. My intertextual analysis leads to conclud- 
ing remarks in which I will present the texts from Matthew as moments in a 
broader interpretative history. 


1 Do Not Commit Adultery (Matt 5:27-32) 
In the New Revised Standard Version, the text of Matt 5:27-32 is as follows: 


27 You have heard that it was said, “You shall not commit adultery.” 28 But 
I say to you that everyone who looks at a woman with lust has already 
committed adultery with her in his heart. 2° If your right eye causes you 
to sin, tear it out and throw it away; it is better for you to lose one of your 
members than for your whole body to be thrown into hell. 3° And if your 
right hand causes you to sin, cut it off and throw it away; it is better for 
you to lose one of your members than for your whole body to go into hell. 
It was also said, “Whoever divorces his wife, let him give her a certificate 
of divorce.” 32 But I say to you that anyone who divorces his wife, except 
on the ground of unchastity, causes her to commit adultery; and whoever 
marries a divorced woman commits adultery. 
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In Nestle-Aland’s critical text edition and in most translations, 5:27-30 and 
5:31-32 are conceived as two parts of a larger unit consisting of six so-called 
antitheses, all of them structured more or less in the same way. Within this 
series, 5:27-30 and 5:31-32 are the second and third antitheses, but there is a 
close link between them, as is reflected by the word potyedw or uoıydw (‘com- 
mit adultery’), that functions as a keyword. This term is introduced in 5:27 
by means of an explicit quotation from the Decalogue in the LXX version (où 
noryeüceig: Exod 20:13 and Deut 5:17).! Subsequently, ‘commit adultery’ occurs 
twice (5:28.32). This indicates that the whole passage is devoted to this subject. 
I will try to show that this also goes for verses 29 and 30, which do not seem to 
have anything to do with adultery at first sight. 


11 Adultery in the Decalogue 

In the Hebrew text, the statement from the Decalogue is in the second person 
masculine singular (81n &9).2 The man is given a warning here, but the exact 
meaning of ‘commit adultery’ (4&1) is not elaborated on in the Decalogue. 
For that purpose, we must consult other passages, which give a picture of the 
‘encyclopedic’ knowledge which the readers of these texts should have at their 
disposal if they want to understand its meaning. Examples include Lev 20:10 
(“If a man commits adultery with the wife of his neighbor, [...]”) and Deut 
22:22 (“If a man is caught lying with the wife of another man]. . .]”). Here, adul- 
tery refers to “sexual intercourse between a married or betrothed woman and 
any man other than her husband”. In the context of this offence, Jer 5:8 refers 
to “well-fed lusty stallions, each neighing for his neighbor’s wife’. 

An essential element of the description is that it concerns sex with some- 
one else’s wife. However, sexual intercourse of a married man with an unmar- 
ried woman is not considered to be adultery, but is referred to as unchastity 
(mat) and as an offence against her father. The prohibition from the Decalogue 
therefore states that a man may not have sexual relations with a woman who 
is married or engaged to another man. The husband has the exclusive right to 
sexual intercourse with his wife. Adultery is the crime that violates this exclu- 


1 This quotation can also be found in Matt 19:18; Mark 10:19; Luke 18:20; Rom 13:9; Jas 2:1. 

2 A detailed sketch of opinions on sexuality in the Jewish and Hellenistic Greek-Roman 
world around the beginning of the Common Era can be found in: William Loader, The New 
Testament on Sexuality (Grand Rapids, M1; Cambridge, UK: Eerdmans, 2012), 3-108. 

3 Elaine Adler Goodfriend, “Adultery,” ABD 1: 82-86 (82). Adultery was punishable by death; 
see Wim Weren, “The Use of Violence in Punishing Adultery in Biblical Texts (Deuteronomy 
22:13-29 and John 7:53-8:11),’ Pages 133-150 in Coping with Violence in the New Testament 
(eds. Pieter G.R. de Villiers and Jan Willem van Henten; Studies in Theology and Religion 16; 
Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2012). 
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sive right. “Adultery was a sin of theft against another male”* If the male per- 
petrator is also married, his extramarital intercourse will not break his own 
marriage, but only the marriage of the woman’s husband. However, a married 
woman does break her marriage if she is unfaithful. She must be uncondition- 
ally faithful to her husband. Infidelity of a married man is an abomination and 
should not occur in Israel, but it is less disastrous than an extramarital affair of 
a wife and it does not carry severe penalties (see Prov 5:18-20 and Mal 2:13-16). 

From the perspective of modern Western culture, in which gender equal- 
ity is greatly valued, the double moral standard of the Old Testament texts 
referred to is conspicuous: “Women must practice marital fidelity and premar- 
ital chastity but men were free to engage sexually with other women”. This 
is applying a double standard instead of using one and the same ethical rule 
applying equally to both sexes. 

In addition to the contemporary patriarchal power relationships, these 
double standards have to do with religious and economic considerations.® 
According to the early-Jewish exegesis of the creation stories in Gen 1:1-2:4a 
and 2:4b—24, marriage is a sacred institution established by God himself in the 
beginning. This opinion is also reflected in Jesus’ explanation of these texts 
in Matt 19:4-6. Marriage and family formed the cornerstone of contemporary 
society. The high respect for the family resonates in the commandment in the 
Decalogue that (adult) children must respect their father and mother (Exod 
20:12; Deut 5:6). This means that they have a duty to care for their parents 
when they become infirm and require help in their old age. As a rule, different 
generations lived together in extended or multi-generation families, that con- 
sisted of at least grand-parents, parents, and children. The prohibition of adul- 
tery therefore also has an economic background: it must be prevented that the 
family property should ultimately fall into the hands of illegitimate heirs, of 
children whose parentage is doubtful. This may be the reason why the sexual 
freedom of the married woman was so restricted. 


1.2 Jesus’ Comment 
In Matt 5:28, Jesus gives his view of the prohibition of adultery in the Decalogue: 


eyw dé Aéyw dulv Sti nåç ó BAenwv yuvatka npòç TO eridunnioa adhv non 
euotyevoev KÜTNV Ev TH xapdia adtod. 


4 William Loader, Sexuality and the Jesus Tradition (Grand Rapids, M1; Cambridge, UK: 
Eerdmans, 2005), 47. 

5 Ibid., 47, note 96. 

6 Goodfriend, “Adultery,” 82. 
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In the NRSV, this Greek sentence has been rendered as follows: “But I say to you 
that everyone who looks at a woman with lust has already committed adultery 
with her in his heart.” Two remarks can be made about this translation: a) the 
meaning of npòç tó + infinitive is ‘for the purpose of’ or ‘with a view to’ here; the 
NRSV translation renders this as ‘with lust, which is extremely vague; b) ren- 
dering yvvý as ‘a woman’ is not wrong,’ but given the term ‘commit adultery’, 
translating it as ‘a married woman’ would be preferable.® 

Similarly to the Hebrew text of Exod 20:14 and Deut 5:18, in which the sec- 
ond person masculine singular is used, it is the man who is perceived by Jesus 
as the source of the evil; it is he who commits adultery, when he disrespectfully 
intrudes into an existing marriage relationship. According to Jesus, if a man 
looks at another man’s wife for the purpose of coveting her, he has already com- 
mitted adultery. The words chosen here (coveting somebody’s wife) go back to 
another provision from the Decalogue. In the Greek, the text of Exod 20:17 and 
Deut 5:21 reads: “You shall not covet your neighbor's wife” (ov enıduunoeis mhv 
yovatxa tod nAnclov cov).? In Matt 5:27-28, two provisions from the Decalogue 
are combined. One provision is explained using the other. As a result of the 
term ‘to covet, the focus shifts from the physical act to the step of desiring or 
lusting that precedes it. The evil is rooted in desire; adultery begins in a per- 
son’s heart, which, in the contemporary anthropology, was not primarily the 
seat of this person’s feelings but of thoughts or intentions. 

Jesus’ comment considerably tightens the prohibition of adultery. His 
stricter interpretation corresponds with the early-Jewish exegesis, in which the 
two provisions from the Decalogue were also frequently combined.!° There are 
also numerous parallels of the opinion expressed in Matt 5:28 that adultery 
already begins with someone’s desires or intentions: see Job 31:9-12; Prov 6:25 
(here a wife tries to seduce another man by making eyes at him); Sir 9:8; 26:21; 
41:20-21; T. Reu. 3:10; 4:1; 6:1; T. Iss. 4:1-4; Lev. Rab. 23:12; b. Ber. 16a; 11 QT? 59:14." 
The earlier view, that Jesus gives a totally new interpretation of the Torah in 


7 See Bauer, Wörterbuch, col. 335-336: yuvy = 1. d. Frau; 2. d. Ehefrau. 

8 Loader, Sexuality and the Jesus Tradition, 15. See also page 18: “The focus is on the response 
to someone’s wife, as in adultery, not to any woman.” 

9 In the LXX, erıdumyoeıs is the translation of TANN ın Exod 20:17 and of MI8NN in Deut 5:21. 

10 Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (Mt 1-7), 261: “bereits im Judentum [sind] das 6. Gebot 
und das Verbot, die Frau des Nächsten zu begehren (10. Gebot), zusammengekommen.” 

11 A more detailed list can be found in Loader, New Testament, 133, note 85, and in Amy-Jill 
Levine and Marc Z. Brettler, eds., The Jewish Annotated New Testament (Oxford: University 
Press, 2011), 1. A number of passages contain warnings against women who seduce men 
in combination with a negative image of women. 
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the Sermon on the Mount, is no longer tenable with the rapidly developing 
knowledge of contemporary Judaism.” 

In Matt 5:29-30, Jesus gives some dramatic advice, that is meant as a preven- 
tive warning: 


If your right eye causes you to sin, tear it out and throw it away; it is bet- 
ter for you to lose one of your members than for your whole body to be 
thrown into hell. And if your right hand causes you to sin, cut it off and 
throw it away; it is better for you to lose one of your members than for 
your whole body to go into hell. 


First the right eye is mentioned, then the right hand. This order is remarkable 
because, in 18:8-9, the hand or foot is mentioned first, and then the eye. The 
order used in 5:29-30 suggests a direct link with the statement that adultery 
already begins if a man looks at a married woman with desire. Given the con- 
text, it is likely that the statement on the right hand also has sexual connota- 
tions. It may suggest that watching greedily will soon give way to touching. 
That 5:29-30 may refer to sexual immorality could also be inferred from the 
fact that, in the Bible, the terms ‘eye’, ‘hand’, and ‘foot’ (this threesome can also 
be found in Mark 9:43-48) often have sexual connotations (Exod 4:25; Deut 
28:56; Isa 6:2; 7:20; Ruth 3:4.7.8.14).8 


12 Wim Weren, “Bergrede en halacha,” Pages 46-71 in Bij de put van Jakob: Exegetische 
opstellen (eds. Wim Weren and Niek Poulssen; TFT-Studies 5; Tilburg: Tilburg University 
Press, 1986). 

13 According to Will Deming, “Mark 9.42-10.12, Matthew 5.27-32 and b.Nid. 13b: A First 
Century Discussion of Male Sexuality,” NTS 36 (1990): 130-141, the fact that the hand is 
mentioned indicates arousing sexual feelings through masturbation. He argues that what 
we have here is a strict form of sexual ethics that was allegedly in effect in the middle of 
the first century C.E. in certain Jewish and Christian circles. In support of this view, he 
refers not only to Mark 9:42-10:12 but also to b.Nid. 13b, where, in a comment on m.Nid. 
2.1, masturbation is described as adultery by the hand. Cf. the translation of b.Nid. 13b in 
Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar: Band I, 295-296: “Es soll bei dir nicht Ehebruch sein, 
sei es mit der Hand, sei es mit dem Fuß.” Deming’s claim is based on a limited number 
of sources, while one of them, b.Nid., in its current form is of a much later date than the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark. It is an interesting hypothesis that the three texts go back 
to an old common tradition, but no compelling evidence to this effect has been provided 
as yet. 
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2 Divorce (Matt 5:31-32) 


The term ‘to commit adultery’ turns up again in Matt 5,31-32 within a discus- 
sion on divorce: 


It was also said, “Whoever divorces his wife, let him give her a certificate 
of divorce.” But I say to you that anyone who divorces his wife, except on 
the ground of unchastity, causes her to commit adultery; and whoever 
marries a divorced woman commits adultery. 


2.1 The Meaning of Deut 24:1-4 

Matt 5:31-32 begins with a summary of Deut 24:1-4. However, it will be useful 
to quote Deut 24:1-4 as a whole. This passage consists of one long, complicated 
sentence, which runs as follows in the Masoretic text: 


1 mdb ana 927 nny na RLI prys RYAN ROTOR mm TDYI AWE WR 992 
aman Ande nda na nnn 10 

2 ang werd arn nahm nan TRY 

3 WRI MI DIN Iman Ande ata an nn. po mb and ANNA WIRT ANI 
nnd 19 anpo wer Pona 

4 ARAVA Ws an DWR O ned annpd awd andw-ws PRII mops DPR 
non TO ina pads ai Ws PARTNER VVN RD mi ab RIN pn 


In the NRSV, this sentence is translated as follows: 


1 Suppose a man enters into marriage with a woman, but she does not 
please him because he finds something objectionable about her, and 
so he writes her a certificate of divorce, puts it in her hand, and sends 
her out of his house; she then leaves his house ? and goes off to become 
another man’s wife. 3 Then suppose the second man dislikes her, writes 
her a bill of divorce, puts it in her hand, and sends her out of his house (or 
the second man who married her dies); * her first husband, who sent her 
away, is not permitted to take her again to be his wife after she has been 
defiled; for that would be abhorrent to the LORD, and you shall not bring 
guilt on the land that the LORD your God is giving you as a possession. 


Reinhard Neudecker has devoted an interesting article to the syntactic struc- 
ture of this long sentence.!* In his opinion, 24:1-3 contains a series of sub- 


14 Reinhard Neudecker, “Das ‘Ehescheidungsgesetz’ von Dtn 24,1-4 nach altjüdischer 
Auslegung: Ein Beitrag zum Verständnis der neutestamentlichen Aussagen zur 
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clauses summing up four conditions which have to be met before the legal rule, 
which does not emerge until the main sentence in 24:4, can be applied. This 
rule, which states that a man cannot remarry his former wife, only becomes 
effective when all four conditions listed in the subclauses are met: 


a) there must have been a marriage; 

b) followed by a divorce; 

c) the woman has subsequently married another man; 

d) which marriage is also terminated, either by divorce or by the death of 


the male partner. 


These conditions suggest that the provision in 24:4 in fact reflects a rather 
exceptional case, which will have occurred very seldom in practice, referring 
to the question of whether a man may remarry a woman he has divorced and 
who in the meantime has been married to another man. 

One of the conditions is that there must have been a divorce. Divorce 
required a special procedure, described twice (24:1.3), consisting of three steps: 


a) aman writes a certificate of divorce; 
b) he gives it to his wife; 
c) he sends her out of his house. 


Owing to the detailed formulation, this procedure was already perceived as an 
independent legal provision in the LXX. In this Greek translation, Deut 241-4 
runs as follows: 


1 Edy dE tig Ad&By yuvaixa xal ovvoixýon adty, xai Eotaı Eiv uy Eden xápıv 
Evavrlov adtod, ott ebpev Ev adth doyynpov medypya, xai yparbeı avt BıßAlov 
anoatactov xal Swcet eis tas xelpacg aùts xai ESamooteiel abtyv Ex THC 
oixtag adtod, 2 xal AreAdodon yevntat dvdpl étepw, 3 xal poon avTIV ó 
ane ó Eoxatos nal ypdabeı adtH BıBAlov dnoatacion xal Swoet ciç tas Xeipas 
adtis xal eEanooterct abtyy Ex thc oixias adtob, Ü dmoddvn 6 dvyp 6 Eoyarog, 
öç EAaBev adtyy tavta yuovatxa, 4 ob Suvjcetat 6 dviip 6 mpdtepog ó EEarto- 
atethas adtyy eravactpepas Aaußelv aùthv EaLTa yuvalccı petà TO avivar 
adbtyy, Ott BdeAvyLd Eortıv evavtt xuplov tod Beo cou: xal od pravette THY YHv, 
Hv xúpioç ó Beóç oov Sidwatv cot Ev xAhpw. 


Ehescheiding,” Bib 75 (1994): 350-387. Neudecker also shows how Deut 24:1-4 was 
explained in the Lxx, by Philo and Flavius Josephus, and in the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel. 
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According to Neudecker, the end of 24:1 must be understood as a main clause 
in the Lxx—not in the Hebrew text.!? He infers from this that the emphasis is 
thus shifted from the exceptional case referred to in 24:4 to the relatively com- 
mon phenomenon of divorce. 

Once Deut 24:1 was interpreted as a rule that was always applicable in the 
event of divorce, the question arose whether these verses contained an obliga- 
tion (a man must act in such and such a way) or as a permission (a man may act 
in such and such a way). The latter is most likely the case: the text states that a 
marriage may be ended. 

On what basis is this allowed? The cause or basis of the divorce is referred to 
as follows in 24:1: the man has discovered “something objectionable” (Hebrew 
text: I27 NY / LXX: doynpov medypa) in his wife. The effect is also mentioned 
in this verse: his wife no longer finds favour in his eyes.!6 


2:2 Jesus’ Comment 

Let us apply this information to Matt 5:31 (Eppe6y de" öç dv dnoAvay thv yovatxa 
avtod d6tw adty dnootacıov). This verse contains only two of the three steps 
listed in Deut 24:1.3: ‘whoever divorces his wife, let him give her a certificate 
of divorce’. The first step in the procedure, the writing of the divorce letter, is 
not mentioned. Only the word &nootdctov (in the LXX: BiBAtov dnootaciov) is a 
reference to the first step. 

Matt 5:31 consists of a subclause and a main clause. The subclause corre- 
sponds to the subclause introduced with ox in Deut 241b (OX plus yiktol; in the 
LXX, v is followed by a conjunctive). In Matthew, the fact that the man can 
give his wife a certificate of divorce is expressed in the main clause. This shows 
that handing over a certificate of divorce is interpreted as an independent legal 
provision here. As in Deut 24:1-4, the man takes the initiative. The certificate 
of divorce probably states that the husband no longer considers the woman to 


15 _ Neudecker’s point of view is based on the shift in 24:1 from verbs in the aorist conjunctive 
(in the subclauses) to verbs in the future indicative (in the main clause). Andrew Warren 
has a different opinion (“Did Moses Permit Divorce? Modal wegätal as Key to New 
Testament Readings of Deuteronomy 24:1-4,” TynBul 49 (1998): 39-56). On the basis of 
a text-linguistic analysis, he argues that Deut 24:1b, in which the divorce procedure is 
described, already had the character of a main clause in the Hebrew text, that followed 
the subclause introduced by DX. His translation of Deut 24:1 runs as follows (page 45): 
“When a man takes a woman and marries her: If she doesn’t find favour in his eyes, 
because he’s found some indecency in her, then he may/must write her a certificate of 
divorce, put it in her hand, and send her from his house.” 

16 Mal 2:14-16 criticises people who choose to divorce for no good reason. 
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be his wife and that she can enter into a relationship with another man. The 
formulation of Matt 5:31 (öç &v...) shows that a general rule about divorce is 
derived from Deut 24:1-4 here that is far removed from the special case which 
this text was originally about. 

Jesus’ comment is stated in Matt 5:32 (€yw dé Acyw byty ott mds ó droAdw 
Thv yuvaixa adtod mapextos Adyou mopvelag nore? adTHV MotyevOyvat, xai öç Edv 
ANOAEAUNEVNV yaunay, Louatat). On a syntactic level, Matt 5:32a and 5:32b 
correspond to 5:31. In both cases, a subclause is followed by a main clause. Matt 
19:9 shows the same pattern. Including this verse in our observations results in 
the following picture: 


a) aman who divorces his wife causes her to commit adultery (5:32a); 
b) aman who marries a divorced woman commits adultery (5:32b); 
c) aman who, after his divorce, marries another woman, commits adultery 


(19:9). 


The texts under a) and c) both include an exception clause, omitted here, 
which I will come back to later in this chapter. First I want to observe that 
Jesus’ comments in Matt 5:32 and Matt 19:9 both refer to Deut 24:1-4. In 5:32, 
Jesus refers to Deut 24:1-2, which is about divorce followed by the divorced 
woman’s marriage to another man. Matt 19:9 goes back to Deut 24:4. In both 
texts, remarriage by a divorced man is concerned, but a striking difference is 
that Deut 24:4 prohibits a divorced man to remarry his original wife, whereas 
Matt 19:9 prohibits the marriage of a divorced man with any woman. 

A new element in comparison to Deut 24:1-4 is that the procedure outlined 
in the subclauses of Matt 5:32ab and 19:9 is denounced in the following main 
clause as a form of adultery. The denunciation is aimed at the earlier or new 
male partner. In Matt 5:32a, the man who divorces his wife is blamed because 
he causes her to commit adultery. He is culpable, if only indirectly. It is prob- 
ably suggested here that, after her divorce, the woman enters into a new mar- 
riage relationship and thus definitively breaks her earlier marriage. In 5:32b, 
the woman’s new partner is also accused of adultery: by marrying a divorced 
woman, he breaks the marriage of the woman with her first husband. Finally, 
in 19:9, the divorced husband is said to commit adultery by entering into a new 
marriage. With these statements, Jesus provides a new interpretation of Deut 
24:1-4 that is shocking because he labels divorce as adultery.!” 


17 Itis more or less generally accepted that the historical Jesus fiercely defended the sanctity 
of marriage and radically rejected divorce. This choice was inspired by his concern for the 
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I have not yet mentioned one detail from Matt 5:32. This verse contains an 
exception clause. Divorce is prohibited in all cases and is equated with adul- 
tery, except in the case of “unchastity” (napextös Adyou mopvetac).18 The inap- 
propriate preposition napextòç meaning ‘besides’ or ‘except for’? occurs only 
here in Matthew and in the rest of the New Testament only in Acts 26:29 and 
2 Cor 11:28. Also Aöyog in the sense of ‘matter’ or ‘case’ is relatively unusual in 
this Gospel. Finally, nopveta is not very frequently used either; in Matthew, this 
word only occurs in the divorce texts (5:32; 19:9) and in 15:19. 

Matthew has probably incorporated an exception clause here that was 
used in his community in certain cases. Its formulation was influenced by the 
Hebrew text of Deut 24:1. The Greek words Aöyos nopvelag are a reversed status 
constructus 127 niy.2° The nomen rectum 127 is changed into a nomen regens. 

In the NRSV, 127 nny has been translated as “something objectionable”! 
That is rather vague, whereas these terms should in fact indicate the objec- 
tive ground why a man would want to divorce his wife. After all, he gives her a 
certificate of divorce because he has found “something objectionable” in her. 

In the period in which Matthew wrote his Gospel, many opinions proba- 
bly circulated on the question of what exactly was meant here. The Mishnah 
(m.Git. 9:10; compare b.Git. goa and its parallel in Sifre Deut. 269) contains a 
discussion on the question of when divorce is allowed. The English translation 
of the Mishnah text runs as follows:?? 


vulnerable position of women in contemporary society. With his prohibition of divorce, 
he denounced the personal whims of the male partner. See, for example, John P. Meier, 
A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus, vol. 3 (New York: Doubleday, 2001), 504: 
“The historical Jesus held that marriage was to be monogamous and indissoluble and that 
any divorce (with remarriage understood as the natural consequence) was equivalent to 
adultery (Mark 10:2-12; Mt 5:32 // Luke 16:18; cf. 1 Cor 7:10—11).” 

18 In Matt 19:9, the exception is formulated differently: un ¿mì nopveig. 

19 Liddell, Scott, Jones, and McKenzie, Lexicon, 1334. 

20 The word choice in Matt 5:32 does not link up with the LXX version of Deut 24:1, where 
doynMov npäypa is mentioned. 

21 Revidierte Lutherbibel: “etwas Schändliches”; King James Version: “some uncleanness”; 
The Revised English Bible: “something offensive’; Knox Translation of the New 
Testament: “setting aside the matter of unfaithfulness”; Traduction Oecuménique de la 
Bible: “quelque chose qui lui fait honte”; La Bible de Jerusalem: “une tare a lui imputer”; 
Einheitsübersetzung: “etwas Anstößiges”; Loader, Sexuality and the Jesus Tradition, 62: 
“except regarding a matter of sexual immorality’, but in fact he limits this broad concept 
to adultery. 

22 The Mishnah (translated by Herbert Danby; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1933), 321. 
Neudecker, “Das Ehescheidungsgesetz,’ 362, has the following German translation: “Bet- 
Schammai sagt: [A] Der Mann darf seine Frau nur dann verstoßen, wenn er an ihr Ny 
gefunden hat; denn es heißt: (. . .) ‘weil er an ihr 727 Ny gefunden hat’ (24,1b). Bet-Hillel 
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The School of Shammai say: A man may not divorce his wife unless he 
has found unchastity in her, for it is written, Because he hath found in her 
indecency in anything. And the School of Hillel say: [He may divorce her] 
even if she spoiled a dish for him, for it is written, Because he hath found 
in her indecency in anything. R. Akiba says: Even if he found another fairer 
than she, for it is written, And it shall be if she finds no favour in his eyes ... 


This Mishnah text reflects three different points of view, all of them legiti- 
mised on the basis of Deut 24:1. The School of Shammai holds the strictest 
view. According to this Jewish group, 127 nvy is one single concept and, in 
that case, divorce is only allowed in the event of ‘unchastity’.. This probably 
refers to an offence of a sexual nature. The School of Hillel, however, reads nny 
727 as two words: MY (i.e., ‘unchastity’) and 737 (i.e., ‘another matter, some- 
thing else’) and concludes that there are two different grounds for divorce. 
These may include childlessness, cultic offences, and negligence in perform- 
ing household duties. Finally, Rabbi Akiba bases his opinion on a different 
phrase from Deut 24:1: the wife no longer finds favour in her husband’s eyes. 
This phrase originally described the effect of the fact that the husband had 
discovered something objectionable. Rabbi Akiba, however, does not interpret 
this phrase as describing the effect, but as describing the cause. He considers 
divorce acceptable if the man prefers a different woman because he finds her 
more suitable. 

Where is Matthew’s Jesus in this debate? He is in the camp of the strict 
interpretation of the School of Shammai. Divorce is inacceptable except in the 
event of nopveic. The question is now what is meant by mopveta in Matthew 5:32 
and 19:9. This question is not easy to answer. The only other time the term is 
used in Matthew is in 15:19, where the plural mopvetat follows the plural Lotyeiat, 
which indicates that these two words are not synonyms. In the LXX, mopveia 
is not the translation of nny (‘nakedness, pudenda [of both sexes]’),23 but of 
DNA, mit, 731 or man. These terms have broad meanings and refer to all kinds of 
sexual aberrations and debauchery. Catholic exegetes have frequently argued 
that the exception clause referred to a marriage with a blood relative.?* Such 
an incestuous relation would not be covered by Jesus’ prohibition of divorce. 


aber sagt: [B] [Er darf es,] auch wenn sie seine Speise anbrennen ließ; denn es heißt: 127 
(24,1b). Rabbi Akiva sagt: [C] Auch wenn er eine andere, schéner als sie, gefunden hat; 
denn es heißt: ‘Es wird so sein, wenn sie keine Gunst in seinen Augen findet’ (24,1b).” 

23 Koehler and Baumgartner, Lexicon, 734. 

24 For example, Joseph Bonsirven, Le divorce dans le Nouveau Testament (Paris: Desclée, 
1948), 38-60. The Dutch Nieuwe Bijbel Vertaling, which was published in 2004, remarkably 
renders this passage as “unless it is a matter of an unlawful relationship”. 
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Still, the question is whether Matthew had this specific issue in mind. It seems 
better to interpret ropveia in its literary context. Both 5:32 and 19:9 are about 
adultery by a married woman, i.e., nopveia refers to a married woman having 
sexual intercourse with someone other than her own husband.?® 

How can it be explained that Matthew tones down Jesus’ strict prohibi- 
tion of divorce? Raymond Collins?® argues that, at a certain point in time, 
Matthew’s community experienced an influx of new members from the Jewish 
community or from the Greek-Roman world, some of whom had ended their 
marriage on the basis of Jewish and Roman laws stating that adultery was a 
compelling reason for divorce.”” Adding the exception clause to the statement 
by Jesus was meant to prevent that these aspiring Christians would have to be 
convicted for adultery.?8 

If we now combine the various data, the following picture emerges. Divorce 
is as reprehensible as adultery. There is only one exception to the rule that 
divorce is prohibited, namely, in the event of ‘unchastity’. The emphasis is still 
on the sexual behaviour of the woman, but Matt 5:32 expresses that the man 
is certainly not guiltless from an ethical point of view if a marriage is broken. 


25 See David Janzen, “The Meaning of Porneia in Matthew 5.32 and 19.9: An Approach from 
the Study of Ancient Near Eastern Culture,” JsNT 80 (2000): 66-80. See also the reference 
to Matt 1:18-25 in Davies and Allison, Commentary: Matthew I-VII, 531. 

26 Raymond F. Collins, Divorce in the New Testament (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1992), 
211: “In the limited case of porneia, when both Jewish practice and Roman law sometimes 
required a man to leave his wife, a man was not to be judged adulterous if he divorced the 
wife from whom he was required to separate.’ 

27 According to the Lex Julia de adulteriis (from the year 18 B.c.E.), adultery is a public 
crime. For men, the punishment was deportation to an island and forfeiture of half their 
property; for women: deportation and forfeiture of one third of their property and half of 
their dowry. 

28 A different explanation is suggested by John Kampen, “A Reexamination of the 
Relationship between Matthew 5:21-48 and the Dead Sea Scrolls” sBL 1990 Seminar 
Papers 29 (1990): 34-59. He sees Matthew’s community as a sectarian group that— 
like the community of Qumran—tried to maintain its own identity by following strict 
rules regarding the purity of its members. He argues that ropveia in Matt 5:32 and 19:9 
refers to the violation of such rules. Such a crime was so serious that it could lead to 
expulsion from the sect and to divorce from the marriage partner if he or she did not 
feel bound to the sectarian rules. See also John Kampen, “The Matthean Divorce Texts 
Reexamined,” Pages 149-167 in New Qumran Texts and Studies: Proceedings of the First 
Meeting of the International Organization for Qumran Studies (eds. George J. Brooke and 
Florentino Garcia Martinez; Leiden: Brill, 1994). 
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Let us continue our explorations with a second passage from Matthew: the 
long discussion on marriage in 19:3-12. In the NRSV, the text runs as follows: 


3 Some Pharisees came to him, and to test him they asked, “Is it lawful 
for a man to divorce his wife for any cause?” * He answered, “Have you 
not read that the one who made them at the beginning ‘made them male 
and female’, 5 and said, ‘For this reason a man shall leave his father and 
mother and be joined to his wife, and the two shall become one flesh’? ® 
So they are no longer two, but one flesh. Therefore what God has joined 
together, let no one separate.” 7 They said to him, “Why then did Moses 
command us to give a certificate of dismissal and to divorce her?” 8 
He said to them, “It was because you were so hard-hearted that Moses 
allowed you to divorce your wives, but at the beginning it was not so. ° 
And I say to you, whoever divorces his wife, except for unchastity, and 
marries another commits adultery.” His disciples said to him, “If such 
is the case of a man with his wife, it is better not to marry.” !! But he said 
to them, “Not everyone can accept this teaching, but only those to whom 
it is given. ! For there are eunuchs who have been so from birth, and 
there are eunuchs who have been made eunuchs by others, and there are 
eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom 
of heaven. Let anyone accept this who can.” 


This text has a clear structure. It has the form of a theological debate on the 
basis of texts from Scripture. In the first part (19:3-9), Jesus has a discussion 
with a number of Pharisees. The conversation goes back and forth. In both 
cases, the dialogue is opened by the Pharisees. They ask Jesus a question 
(19:3.7), which he answers (19:4-6.8-9). 

In the second part (19:10-12), the conversation is continued, without any 
change in time or place. The disciples, who have apparently witnessed the 
discussion between the Pharisees and Jesus, draw the conclusion, from what 
they have heard Jesus say about the relationship between husband and wife, 
that it is better not to marry. 

In my analysis of the first part of the pericope, I will concentrate on the quo- 
tations from Genesis in Matt 19:4-5 and on the reference to Deuteronomy in 
Matt 19:7. When the Pharisees ask him whether a man may repudiate his wife 
for no matter what reason, Jesus reacts with a question in return, introduced 
by the words “Have you not read?”. He subsequently explains his view of the 
relationship between husband and wife by citing two texts from Genesis; in 
verse 4, he refers back to Gen 1:27 and in verse 5 to Gen 2:24. 
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First, we need to focus on the meaning which these two sentences have in 
Genesis itself, apart from the way in which they are interpreted in Matthew. In 
Genesis, the two sentences quoted are wide apart and both are in their own lit- 
erary contexts. Gen 1:27 is closely linked to Gen 1:26. In the King James Version 
from 1611, these verses are rendered rather literally: 


26 And God said, “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness: and 
let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.” 2” So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him; male and female created he 
them. 


In the Hebrew, 078 (‘human being’) rather than the plural ‘human beings’ is 
mentioned in 1:26 and in 1:27. There is a remarkable shift from the singular to 
the plural in 1:26 and 1:27: 





singular plural 
1:26 man / human being (DTX) Let them have dominion (. . .) 
1:27 God created man / human being (...) created he them (On) 
(DTNA NR) 
God created him (in) 





In this context, Ulrich Luz points out “die sowohl bei Philo als auch bei den 
Rabbinern bezeugte jüdische Vorstellung, daß Gott den Urmenschen von 
Genesis 1 androgyn geschaffen habe”.?? He does not comment on whether this 
idea influenced the formulation of Gen 1:26-27 or whether this idea is based 
on the Genesis text. In my opinion, the latter is more likely than the former. 
Whatever the case may be, Gen 1:26-27 does not mention marriage as an insti- 
tution that was established when God created man, but is about the funda- 
mental fact that man is a sexually differentiated creature.3° Man (that is to 


29 Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (Mt 18-25), 93. 

30 Piet Farla, “‘The Two Shall Be One Flesh’: Gen. 1.27 and 2.24 in the New Testament Marriage 
Texts,’ Pages 67-82 (67) in Intertextuality in Biblical Writings: Essays in Honour of Bas van 
Iersel (ed. S. Draisma; Kampen: Kok, 1989). 
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say, the species) only exists in two genera: a human being is either a man or 
a woman. Together they are blessed by God and together they are given the 
task to be fruitful and multiply, and to fill the earth and subdue it. The point of 
departure in this text is the fundamental equality of man and woman. It is not 
possible to assess what it means to be a human being by looking only at the 
man or only at the woman. Both man and woman are human beings in the full 
sense of the word, each in his/her own right.?! 

The second quotation, Gen 2:24, is a part of the section that starts in Gen 2:18, 
with its own literary context. After the repeated phrase in Gen ı that “God saw 
that it was good”, we now read that it is not good that the man should be alone. 
The man, in Hebrew DN, is a sexually undifferentiated being, whom God has 
formed out of the dust (77%) and into whose nostrils he then breathed life. 
The animals and the birds are not “a helper as his partner” for the man. Then 
follows the famous scene in which God, while the man sleeps, forms a woman 
from one of the man’s ribs. When he presents the result of his work, the man is 
delighted and responds with the words in 2:23: 


This at last is bone of my bones 
and flesh of my flesh; 

this one shall be called Woman, 
for out of Man this one was taken. 


The solitary man (DTX) from the earlier part of the story is changed here into a 
man (W8) and a woman (NWN), in solidarity. There is only a man when there is 
a woman, and there is only a woman when there is a man. They are relational 
creatures to the very core of their being. ? 

The narrator adds an aside (2:24) that functions within his communication 
with his own readers. With this sentence, the narrator explains that his story 
about the beginning explains the well-known phenomenon that the two sexes 
are so much attracted to each other: they long for a unity that they can only 
achieve together. The narrator and his original readers lived in a time in which 
the relationship between men and women was experienced differently than 


31 In the Lxx, Hebrew DTN has in some cases been translated as &vðpwroç (Gen 1:26.27; 
2:5.7(bis).8.15.18). However, the same word is used in Gen 2:24 as a translation of WX. This 
already shows that ‘the human being’ is equated with ‘the man’. This is even reinforced by 
the fact that DTN in the LXX version of Gen 2-3 is often understood as the proper noun 
Aday (Gen 2:16.19 (bis).20.21.22(bis). 23; 3:8.9 (bis) .12.17.20.21.22.24). 

32 Cf. Ellen van Wolde, Words become Worlds: Semantic Studies of Genesis 1-11 (Biblical 
Interpretation Series 6; Leiden etc.: Brill, 1994), esp. 13-31. 
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is articulated in 2:23.33 The woman was perceived as subordinate to the man. 
This is expressed in Gen 3:16, where it is stated that the woman’s desire will 
be for her husband and that he will rule over her. However, the narrator chal- 
lenges this familiar pattern by means of his narrative in 2:18-25, in which man 
and woman are each other's equals as partners. 

In Matt 19:4-5, the two statements from Genesis are in close proximity. The 
two quotations are only separated by xai einev. In all probability, God is 
the subject of this small clause.?* This means that Gen 2:24 is presented by the 
Matthean Jesus as a statement by God himself. That is a radical change com- 
pared to the story in Genesis since there 2:24 has the character of an aside by 
the narrator. This transformation paves the way for the conclusion which Jesus 
draws from the two Genesis texts: “So they are no longer two, but one flesh. 


Therefore what God has joined together, let no one separate.” ‘Join together’ 
(ovZedyvunı) is one of the terms used in Hellenistic Greek for marriage. Given 
the interpretation that was current in his time, Matthew’s Jesus reads in 
Genesis that God has linked man and woman in marriage in the Garden of 
Eden. Therefore, the union between man and woman cannot be broken. With 
this point of view, he criticises the androcentric and patriarchal presuppo- 
sition of the Pharisees that the man calls the tune in the marriage relation- 
ship. This attitude is revealed by their question of whether an &vOpwmo¢ (i.e., 
a man) is free to repudiate his wife. Jesus challenges the power relationship 
between man and woman assumed by the Pharisees. For him, unity, solidarity, 
and equality are the values that ultimately determine the relationship between 
men and women. He does not adopt an androcentric but a theocentric per- 
spective: the crucial issue is not what the man wants, but what God wants. 
However, the Pharisees are not yet convinced that Jesus is in the right. In 
19:7, they ask another question, this time invoking Deut 24:1-4. With their 
question, they want to dismantle Jesus’ explanation of the texts from Genesis 
and maintain that a man may send his wife away. They wonder how Deut 24:1 
(a text they qualify as a command by Moses) relates to the texts put forward by 
Jesus as regards the indissolubility of marriage. In his answer, Jesus states that 
Moses in Deut 24:1 did not order the men to repudiate their wives but merely 
permitted them to do so because they were hard-hearted.*° As I indicated ear- 
lier, Deuteronomy can be interpreted in both an obligatory and in a permissive 


33 Cf. Raymond F. Collins, Christian Morality: Biblical Foundations (Notre Dame: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1986), 161: “The Jahwist’s account in Gen 3 presents a description of 
the perversion of sexual life from its primitive integrity.’ 

34 That xal etev is a narrative clause with Jesus as the grammatical subject is highly unlikely. 

35 In Greek: oxAnpoxapdia. In Matthew, this word only occurs here. In the Lxx (Deut 10:16 
and Jer 4:4), this word refers to Israel’s refusal to obey God. 
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sense. This is an instance of these two interpretations. The Pharisees talk about 
a commandment, an order; Jesus, on the other hand, argues that it is purely a 
concession, which finally became a necessity on account of the wickedness that 
had arisen. With respect to principle, however, the rule from Deuteronomy is 
far from the original ideal. According to Jesus, the situation discussed in Deut 
24 must be assessed in the light of the statements from Genesis on the relation- 
ship between men and women, and not vice versa. We see here how texts from 
the past are retrospectively placed in a certain hierarchical relation to each 
other; the authority of the one text is defeated by the authority of another. The 
basic assumption in this context is that Genesis is older than Deuteronomy.3® 

The discussion with the Pharisees is concluded by 19:9 (“And I say to you, 
whoever divorces his wife, except for unchastity, and marries another com- 
mits adultery”). Because the exception clause is located between two verbs 
here (&noAdoyn and yauńon), this statement can be interpreted in two differ- 
ent ways. The first possibility is that the provision only refers to divorce. In 
that case, aman who has sent his wife away on account of ‘unchastity’ cannot 
enter into a new relationship. If this interpretation is correct, Jesus defends the 
ideal of the indissolubility of marriage here as well. The second possibility is 
that the exception clause does not only open the way for divorce but also to a 
new marriage.?” The formulation of 19:9 does not allow a decisive choice to be 
made as to the interpretation. The first option seems to be the more likely one. 
This appears from the comparison of 19:9 with 5:31, where the same provision 
occurs, be it in a different formulation. The latter verse precludes a new mar- 
riage by a divorced woman. The statement in 19:9 seems to follow this idea, but 
the difference here is that the man whose marriage failed as a result of ‘unchas- 
tity’ is prohibited from entering into a new marriage relationship. 

Many exegetes are of the opinion that, after the discussion with the 
Pharisees on marriage and divorce, the disciples turn the conversation to the 
unmarried state, or celibacy. Their remark that it is better not to get married at 
all elicits Jesus’ statement on the voluntary choice for celibacy for the sake of 
the kingdom of heaven (19:12). That only few people will be able to achieve this 
ideal is underlined by the two statements introducing and concluding 19:12: 
“Not everyone can accept this teaching, but only those to whom it is given” and 


36 Luz, Evangelium nach Matthäus (Mt 18-25), 95: “Das Alte hat grundsätzlich einen 
Wahrheitsvorsprung vor dem Jiingeren.” 

37 According to Frans Neirynck, “De echtscheidingslogia in de evangelién,’ Academiae 
Analecta—Letteren 58 (1996): 21-42 (36, note 46), divorce and remarriage have to be read 
as one issue in Matt 19:9 and this is what the exception clause refers to, even though it 
precedes xai yaunoy Anv. See also Gordon J. Wenham, “The Syntax of Matthew 19.9,” 
JSNT 28 (1986): 17-23. 
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“Let anyone accept this who can.’ The voluntary choice for the unmarried 
state is not a flight from marriage; this choice is suggested by a higher motive, 
namely, the all-surpassing value of the kingdom of heaven. 

I prefer a different interpretation.?® In my view, the conversation with the 
disciples in 19:10-12 links up seamlessly with the discussion with the Pharisees 
in 19:3-9. The disciples have witnessed the dispute and now give their own 
evaluation of Jesus’ principles: “If such is the case of a man with his wife, it is 
better not to marry.’ This statement shows that they are very much aware of the 
stringent requirements for marriage that Jesus lays down. In 19:11, Jesus con- 
firms their appraisal: it is true that “this teaching” (i.e., his statement from 19:9) 
is not accepted by everyone; his prohibition of remarriage is only observed by 
people who understand it. The Pharisees represent the people who are lacking 
in understanding, whereas the disciples show, with their remark in 19:10, that 
they have listened well to Jesus’ instructions.?? 


4 Conclusions 


The two texts from Matthew on marriage and divorce are highly intertextual; 
they are punctuated with references to the Old Testament. In this Chapter, I 
have tried to uncover the intrinsic meaning of the statements from the 
Decalogue and from Genesis and Deuteronomy which Jesus and the Pharisees 
refer back to in their discussion on marriage, adultery, and divorce. Traditionally, 
marriage had been subject to all kinds of laws in order to protect the relation- 
ship between men and women and also to protect the socio-economic aspects 
of the marriage relationship. The specific meaning of the prohibition of adul- 
tery in the Decalogue is only revealed in detailed provisions in other texts, 
which generally allow more freedom to the husband. Jesus denounces this 
inequality in the Sermon on the Mount. His statements represent a substan- 
tial limitation of the male partner's sexual freedom. Jesus also emphasizes the 


38 Cf. Jacques Dupont, Mariage et divorce dans l'évangile: Matthieu 19,3-12 et parallèles 
(Bruges: Abbaye de Saint-André, 1959); Farla, “The Two Shall Become One Flesh,” 70-72. 
See also Carmen Bernabé, “Of Eunuchs and Predators: Matthew 191-12 in a Cultural 
Context,” BTB 33 (2003): 128-134. 

39  Thethird groups of ‘eunuchs’ in 19:12 would then refer to Jesus’ disciples who decide not to 
remarry after they had seen their marriage break down on account of unchastity. Warren 
Carter, Households and Discipleship: A Study of Matthew 19-20 (JSNTSup 103), Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1994), 71, comes to the conclusion that 19:12 “refers in the context of 19.9 to 
obedient disciples who after divorce accept the prohibition on remarriage.” 
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husband's responsibility for the breakdown of the marriage. With this radical 
choice in favour of the indissolubility of marriage, Jesus equates divorce with 
adultery. This opinion is at odds with the relatively tolerant laws on divorce 
prevalent in Israel at the time. Although the texts documenting this tolerant 
practice have traditionally also included Deut 24:1-4, this does not do justice 
to this passage. This text has only gradually been interpreted as a rule relating 
to divorce. At an older stage, this text was about a rather exceptional situation 
of a man who wanted to remarry his former wife, who, after the divorce, had 
belonged to another man. The description of the divorce procedure included 
in this text shows that, also according to Deuteronomy, divorce is not a matter 
of personal discretion but is subject to specific rules. Deut 24:1-4, which forms 
the background to the Pharisees’ question in Matt 19:3, is interpreted in a lib- 
eral way by the School of Hillel. Invoking Gen 1:27 and 2:24, Jesus firmly rejects 
this liberal interpretation. He applies the Genesis texts to marriage, as was 
usual in his time, although, at an older stage, they referred to the fundamen- 
tal fact that man is a sexually differentiated creature and that the two sexes 
are strongly attracted to each other. Jesus deduces from these sentences from 
Genesis that equality and mutual respect should be fundamental values in the 
marriage relationship. This interpretation is less obvious than it might seem 
at first sight, because those same sentences from Genesis are also used in the 
New Testament in combination with other statements from Gen 1-3 to argue 
that the woman is subject to the man (for example, in 1 Cor 11:2-16 and ı Tim 
2:8-15). Jesus draws the conclusion from Genesis that marriage is an institu- 
tion established by God, and that the commitment between the spouses can- 
not be broken. In Matthew, this opinion is toned down since divorce in case of 
‘unchastity’ is considered to be acceptable, but even then a second marriage is 
prohibited. 

Changes in society have an impact on the way marriage is perceived. We 
can see this in the Bible as well as in our own time. Therefore it is not very 
useful to consider one institutional form as an unchangeable norm for all eras. 
In developing their views on marriage, Jesus and his first disciples are con- 
stantly in discussion with the views and traditions from the Old Testament and 
with the interpretation of these traditions in the Judaism of their own time. 
They enrich the tradition by emphasizing certain aspects. By his emphasis 
on respect, mutuality, equality, and solidarity, Jesus sees marriage as an indis- 
soluble bond. These values must be the compass for his disciples, even if the 
institutional form of marriage should drastically change. The exception clause 
in Matt 5:32 and 19:9 shows that there is scope for new developments. That is 
also important for Jesus’ later disciples. The New Testament encourages them 
to find suitable solutions to new situations. 


CHAPTER 9 


Jesus’ Entry into Jerusalem: Matt 21:1-17 in the 
Light of the Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint 


Matt 21:1-17 is rich in citations from the Old Testament. This text is therefore 
very suitable as the subject for a study of the use of Scripture of the first evan- 
gelist. This chapter is aimed at testing the hypothesis that the citations which 
we find in Matt 21:1-17 must also be understood in the light of the texts from 
the Hebrew Bible and the Lxx from which the quoted words and sentences 
originate. 

This contribution is structured as follows. In the first section I argue that 
Matt 21:1-17 must be understood as a textual unit. Subsequently I will concen- 
trate on the explicit citations which this text contains. In section two I will 
examine these citations by means of a literary-historical analysis which is to 
enable us to determine their textual form. Next, I will broaden my method- 
ological perspective by linking up with the theory of intertextuality. In sections 
3-6, the separate citations from Matt 21:1-17 will also be explored in the light 
of this theory. I will conclude this chapter with some reflections on the way in 
which the various citations are connected (section 7). 


1 Matt 21:1-17: A Textual Unit 


In the synopsis by Aland Matt 21:1-17 is cut in two.! The first part (211-9) is 
about Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem, the second (21:10-17) about his actions in the 
temple. This division was inspired by the parallel text in Mark. In that text, the 
arrival in Jerusalem and the cleansing of the temple take place on two separate 
days. In Matthew this is not the case. Not until v. 17 does Jesus leave the city to 
spend the night in Bethany. One could therefore agree with Joachim Gnilka 
when he writes: “Man könnte von einem Tag Jesu in Jerusalem sprechen, der 
durch Einzug und Tempelprotest gekennzeichnet ist.” 


ı Kurt Aland, Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1985, 
editio tertia decima revisa), 365-371: Nr. 269: “Der Einzug in Jerusalem”; Nr. 271: “Jesus in 
Jerusalem (Tempelreinigung), Rückkehr nach Bethanien”. 

2 Gnilka, Matthäusevangelium: 2. Teil, 209. The statement in Mark ı,ua (xat eiofAdev eic 
‘HıepooöAuna eis tò lepöv) is divided into two separate events in Matthew: xai eioeAdövrog 
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The locations mentioned in 21:1.10.12.17, which are all in line with one another 
and which together present a continuous movement, also argue in favour of 
the unity of Matt 21:1-17. In the first nine verses Jesus is near Jerusalem, in 
v. 10 he enters the city, in v. 12 he enters the temple precincts and in v. 17 he 
leaves the city to re-enter it the next day. Furthermore I would like to point 
out that the text contains a number of repetitions. The first example of this is 
the combination of xpd and Aeyw, followed by the exclamation “Hosanna to 
the Son of David” (21:9.15). In v. 9 this exclamation is uttered by the crowd that 
accompanies Jesus on the road to the city; in v. 15 we learn that the children 
of Jerusalem have adopted this cry of joy and let it resound among the temple 
walls. Together these pieces of information suggest that the cries of Hosanna 
continue uninterrupted. There is another repetition in the text. I refer to the 
fact that verses 10-11 contain a pattern that reappears with a number of varia- 
tions in vv. 15-16. The hosanna of the crowd causes a question to arise among 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem and it is answered by the multitudes. Similarly, the 
jubilation of the children in the temple causes a question to arise among the 
high priests and scribes and the answer is supplied by Jesus. 

I can be brief about the structure of the passage. The text is a kind of dip- 
tych. The first part is comprised of 21:1-9, the second is comprised of 21:12-17, 
verses 10-11 functioning as a hinge. In a chart: 


I 211-9 Jesus approaches Jerusalem 
Hinge 2110-11 Arrival in the city 
II 21:12-17 Jesus in the temple 

2 The Textual Form of the Citations in Matt 21:1-17 


Matt 21:1-17 contains a number of explicit citations from the Old Testament, 
regularly scattered through the entire text: 


avtod eis "HıepooöAuna (21:10) and xai eionAdev “Ingots eig TO iepòv (21:12). We encounter the 
reverse in Matt 21:17 (e&N9dev Ew hs nóňewç eis Brdaviav): this verse shows a combination of 
elements from Mark 11:u1b (2&9 8ev eis By8aviav) and Mark 11:19 (Ew Hg tOAEw<). See Norbert 
Lohfink, “Der Messiaskönig und seine Armen kommen zum Zion: Beobachtungen zu Matt 
21,1-17,” Pages 294-314 in Studien zum Matthäusevangelium: Festschrift W. Pesch (ed. Ludger 
Schenke; sBs; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1988), 183, note 10. Also published in Norbert 
Lohfink, Studien zur biblischen Theologie (SBAB 16; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1993), 
294-314. 
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21:4-5 The narrator comments on the narrated history by means of citations 
from Isa 62:11 and Zech 9:9. 

21:9 The crowd uses words from Ps 18:25-26. 

2113 Jesus illustrates his actions in the temple by means of citations from 
Isa 56:7 and Jer 7:11. 

2115 The children repeat part of the words of the crowd (Ps 18:25). 

2116 Jesus answers the question of his opponents with a citation from 
Ps 8:3. 


With the exception of the quotations from Ps 118, all these citations are pre- 
ceded by an introductory formula. In v. 4 we find the formula that is charac- 
teristic for the formula quotations by Matthew; the citations from v. 13 are 
introduced by yéypanto; the citation from Ps 8:3 is preceded by the question 
ovdertote AVEYVWTE. 

Of the mentioned quotations Matthew shares a number with Mark, namely 
the citation from Ps 118:25-26 (see Mark 11:9-10) and the mixed citation from 
Isa 56:7 and Jer 7:11 (see Mark 11:17). In his representation of these quotations, 
the first evangelist relies on Mark’s version. In both Gospels, Ps 118:26a is repre- 
sented in the formulation of the LXX: edAoynevos 6 Epxöuevog Ev OvoLatt Kuplon. 
It is remarkable that Matthew repeats this sentence in 23:39 (cf. Luke 13:35), 
thus creating an inclusio framing the long passage of the story set in the temple 
(Matt 21-23). By using the joyful cry wcavvd the evangelists deviate from the 
psalm in a similar way. In order to intensify the Christological orientation of 
the crowd’s exclamation, Matthew has combined this word with the dative ta 
vid Aavtd, which is clearly based on the reference in Mark 11:10a to the coming 
kingdom of David. Also in the formulation of the mixed citation from Isa 56:7 
and Jer 7:1 Matthew corresponds to Mark, the only difference being that the 
reference to “all the nations” is omitted. Also in this case, the formulation in 
Mark goes back to the Lxx. 

Matt 21:1-17 also contains a number of citations which cannot be found in 
Mark. In 21:15, Matthew repeats the woavwd to vid Aauiö created in 21:9; thus he 
recalls to mind the quotation from Ps 118. In 21:16 he inserts a quotation from 
Ps 8:3. This is the only place in the New Testament where this psalm verse (in 
the formulation of the Lxx) can be found. The origin of the formula quotation 
in Matt 21:5 is disputed. The first line (einate TH duyarpi Liev) literally links up 
with the Lxx version of Isa 62:11 (which here closely follows the Hebrew text). 
In Mark this reference to Isaiah is missing. Matt 21:5 continues with a quota- 
tion from Zech 9:9 which can also be found in John 12:15. Mark’s version does 
not contain this quotation; however, the possibility that Matthew has inserted 
the citation from Zech 9:9 into his story on the basis of reminiscences of this 
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text in Mark cannot be entirely ruled out. After all, in Mark 11:2 a n&Xog is men- 
tioned, a term which also occurs in the Lxx version of Zech 9:9. In addition, the 
LXX mentions a n@Aog véoç at this point. This reference may have inspired the 
description in Mark: “a colt which no one has yet ridden”. Still, the question 
concerning the origin of the citation from Zech 9:9 in Matt 21:5 has not been 
conclusively answered, for the formulation offered there initially runs parallel 
to that of the Lxx, but toward the end this is no longer the case. In Matthew 
it is the king of Zion who mounts ¿rì dvov xal él nov viov drrolvylov.* This 
formulation shows three similarities with the Hebrew text (“72 197591 TiAN-by 
MINN): a) övoç is a correct translation of WNN; b) viòv corresponds to 13; c) the 
twofold ent is an accurate rendering of by, which is used twice. The Lxx differs 
on all these points (Ei dnolöyıov xai nov veov). 

Are these sufficient reasons to assume a direct link with the Hebrew text? 
A number of authors do not think so.? They prefer the hypothesis that at the 
end of 21:5 Matthew reverts to a Greek translation, already in existence in his 
time, which differs from the Lxx and must be seen as a precursor of Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion and the Quinta. Their hypothesis is based on the 
fact that also in those later versiones nnn is translated as övoç and 7] as vidc.® 
Another relevant point is that the singular tro@iyiov from Matt 21:5 differs 
from the plural form in the Hebrew text (minx) and corresponds to the singu- 
lar form in the Lxx, Symmachus, Theodotion and the Targum.” 


3 John D. Crossan, “Redaction and Citation in Mark 11:9-10 and 11:17,” BR 17 (1972): 33-50, offers 
an explanation of the reminiscences in Mark 11-11 of Zech 9:9 which is hardly convinc- 
ing. Originally the text would have contained an explicit citation from Zech 9:9, later to be 
deleted by the redactor (Mark), while Matthew, who was also familiar with the tradition 
handed down to Mark, is supposed to have put it back in again. 

The omission of the second ¿xi in a number of manuscripts indicates adaptation to the LXX. 

5 Max Wilcox, “Text Form,” Pages 193-204 in It is Written: Scripture Citing Scripture: Essays in 
Honour of Barnabas Lindars (eds. Donald A. Carson and Hugh G.M. Williamson; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988); Maarten Menken, “The Quotations from Zech 9,9 in Mt 
21,5 and in Jn 12,15,” Pages 571-578 (574) in John and the Synoptics (ed. Adelbert Denaux; BETL 
101; Leuven: University Press and Peeters, 1992). See also: Maarten Menken, “Do Not Fear, 
Daughter Zion ...: John 12:15,” Pages 79-97 in Id., Old Testament Quotations in the Fourth 
Gospel: Studies in Textual Form (CBET 15; Kampen: Kok, 1996). 

6 Cf. Rothfuchs, Erfiillungszitate, 80, note 84. His presentation of the versiones must, in the 
light of Duodecim Prophetae (ed. Joseph Ziegler; Septuaginta Vetus Testamentum Graecum 
13; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 19677), 310-311, be corrected as follows: 

Aquila: emiBeByxag ert övov xai mAAov viod dvadwv 
Symmachus: erıßeßyxwg iri dvov xai TAAOV vidv óvaðóç 
Theodotion: erıßeßyxws ini dvov xai nov vIdv dvov. 
7 Aquila (viod dvédwv) and the Quinta (viöv övwv) follow the plural from the Hebrew text. 
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Still, I do not support this hypothesis. Why resort to a postulated Greek 
textual form that is supposed to have circulated in the first century when the 
above-mentioned phenomena can adequately be explained on the basis of the 
correspondence with the Hebrew text? Furthermore, this hypothesis does not 
offer a solution for the twofold Ent. This latter point cannot be explained in any 
other way than as an accurate translation of the words from the Hebrew text. 
Therefore I consider it more accurate to argue that the conclusion of the cita- 
tion is a literal translation of the Hebrew text. 

On the basis of these observations about the textual form I draw the follow- 
ing conclusion. Most citations in Matt 21:1-17 are formulated in correspond- 
ence with the Lxx. In a number of cases Matthew explicitly draws on the 
phrasing of the citations in Mark, but also when he inserts citations which do 
not occur in Mark (21:15 and specifically 21:17), he uses the formulation known 
to us from the Lxx. The citation from Zech 9:9 forms the only exception to this 
rule. This citation is linked to both the Lxx and the Hebrew text. 


3 The Citations From Isa 62:1 and Zech 9:9 in Matt 21:5 


In my analysis of the citations in Matt 21:1-17, I will not restrict myself to the 
relations between separate words or sentences. I will broaden the study by 
relating the cited elements to the entire text of Matt 211-17 and to the texts 
from the Old Testament. The explicit citations in Matt 211-17 form the point of 
departure in the choice of those OT texts.® The scheme presented below speci- 
fies which texts are involved: 





Matt 21:1-17 explicit citations texts from the oT 
Matt 21:5 Isa 62:11 Isa 62:1-11 
Zech 9:9 Zech 9:1-10 
Matt 21:9 Ps 118:25-26 Ps 118 
Matt 21:15 Ps 118:25 Ps 118 
Matt 21:13 Isa 56:7 Isa 56:1-8 
Jer 7:11 Jer 7:1-15 
Matt 21:16 Ps 8:3 Ps 8 








8 See Sandra Hübenthal, “‘Wer ist dieser?’: Mt 21,1-17 in intertextueller Lektüre,’ Pages 261-277 
in Der Bibelkanon in der Bibelauslegung: Methodenreflexionen und Beispielexegesen (eds. 
Egbert Ballhorn and Georg Steins; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2007). 
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An important question is which version of those Old Testament texts should 
be used in the analysis. In the case of the citation from Zech 9:9 it is natural, 
in view of my observations about the textual form of this citation, to assume a 
kind of delta connection, within which the Hebrew text, the version of the Lxx 
and Matt 21:1-17 occupy equivalent positions. In the case of the other citations, 
a comparison of Matt 21:1-17 with the Lxx version of the above-mentioned 
Old Testament texts will suffice, since Matthew—via Mark or otherwise—goes 
back to this version. Still, even in this case, a comparison of the LXX version 
with the Hebrew text is useful because this comparison can shed more light on 
peculiarities in the Lxx version. 

On the basis of these methodological observations I will be guided in this 
analysis by the following questions: a) which meaning do the quoted words 
and sentences have within the Old Testament text from which they originate? 
b) what semantic differences exist between the Hebrew text and the Lxx? 
c) which meaning do the quotations acquire as a result of their incorporation 
into the whole of Matt 211-17? 


3.1 The Combination of Isa 62:11 and Zech 9:9 





Isa 62:11 in the Hebrew text and the LXX 

ab indyar ins Mw nun RI yw? man PLNI MAK 

Einare tH Svyatpl Liwv [Sov cot 6 owrip napayivetat Exwv Tov Eavtod uicbov 
xal TÒ Epyov TPO NPOTWTOV avTOD. 





Zech 9:9 in the Hebrew text and the Lxx 

9m UP xin pwn pty TO giz TON Aan adv naw PLn TRA 99 
smunx TYY nandy 

Xatpe opóðpa, Huyarep Liwv: xýpuooe, Obyatep IepovoaAnu' iðoù ó BactrEds 
gov Epyeral cot, Õixaroç xai omlwv adtdc, npaŭç xai énıBeßnxwç emt brroCbytov 
xal TAAOV VEOV. 








Matt 21:5 
einate TH Buyarpi Liwv- doù ó BactAeds cov Epyeral cot Moats xal 
emtBeByxac ert Svov xai ei MHAoV vidv bro@vytov. 











Verses 4-5 of Matt 21 do not belong to the direct speech that is pronounced 
by Jesus (character text) but to the narrator’s text. This is characteristic of all 
formula quotations in Matthew: they function as a comment of the narrator 
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on the narrated history. It is remarkable that this comment is not presented at 
the end of the episode but is placed exactly between the description of Jesus’ 
order to his two disciples (21:1-3) and the subsequent execution of his order 
(21:6-9).? 

Matt 21:5 opens with the order to speak to the daughter of Zion; after thatthe 
words to be addressed to Zion are stated. This order is carried out in vv. 10-11 
by the crowd, which informs “the whole city” that the man who is entering 
Jerusalem is a prophet, that his name is Jesus and that he comes from Nazareth 
in Galilee. In v. 9 the same crowd was introduced as speaker. Also in the words 
they speak there they carry out the order of v. 5. ‘The crowd’ does not refer to 
the citizens of Jerusalem, but to the people who have travelled with Jesus from 
Galilee. This is clear from the division of roles in vv. 10-11. 

The order of Matt 21:4 is formulated with words taken from Isa 62:11: “Tell the 
daughter of Zion”. The continuation of this verse contains a citation from Zech 
9:9. It is remarkable that the opening of Zech 9:9 (“Rejoice greatly, O daughter 
Zion! Shout aloud, O daughter Jerusalem!”)!° is not quoted in Matt 21:5. This 
part of Zech 9:9 (Zion must joyfully welcome the messianic king) is substi- 
tuted with a citation from Isa 62:11 (a plural subject must speak to Zion). The 
reason for that replacement is revealed in the continuation of the story. There 
it becomes clear that it is not Zion that rejoices at the coming of Jesus. No, it 
is the crowd from Galilee that sets up the jubilant cry. Jerusalem’s reaction is 
of a much less positive nature: according to Matt 21:10 the whole city was in 
turmoil." 

However, is it correct to state that the opening of Zech 9:9 in Matt 21:5 has 
been substituted by Isa 62:11? Is not the relation between the two citations 
exactly the other way around? Would not it rather be the case that the origi- 
nal continuation of Isa 62:11 has here been replaced by the quoted words from 
Zech 9:9? This second option deserves preference to the first. This can be con- 
firmed in the following way. Isa 62:11 (including the continuation of this verse 
that is not cited in Matt 21:5) consists of two segments: a) the order to speak to 
Zion; b) the content of the joyful message that Zion receives. This pattern also 


9 A similar composition can be found in Matt 1:18-23, where the formula quotation from 
Isa 7:14 is flanked by the order of the angel to Joseph and the execution of that order. The 
equivalence of the order and its execution is emphasized in Matt 21:1-9 by mopeveobe (v. 2) 
and nopeudevres (v. 6). 

10 _Inthe LXX, ’y’In (‘rejoice’) is replaced by xhpvooe (‘tell’). 

11 This detail recalls the stir in Jerusalem (1 Kgs 1:41.45) when Solomon rode to Gihon on 
David's (female) mule (MT: 1 Kgs 1:33.38.44) to be anointed king there. 
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recurs frequently in other parts of Isaiah (e.g., 12:6; 40:9-10; 41:27; 52:1-2.6-8). 
The continuation of Isa 62:11 that is not quoted in Matt 21:5 runs as follows: 
“See, your salvation (in the LXX: “saviour”)!? comes; his reward is with him, 
and his recompense before him”. The ‘reward’ and ‘recompense’ refer to the 
exiles God will take with him when he returns to Zion. This part of Isa 62:11 is a 
citation from Isa 40:10: the message to Zion in Isa 62:11 corresponds to the mes- 
sage which in Isa 40:10 Zion itself must pass on to the cities of Judah. There is 
also a difference between the two texts: that which is announced in Isa 40:10 is 
fulfilled in Isa 62:1.! The pattern described can also be found in Isa 52:1-2.6-8. 
Here, too, Zion is addressed (indeed by God himself: wv. 1-2); the content of the 
message is that God is king and that he will return to Zion. The words chosen 
here bring Isa 40:9-10 to mind. In view of all this one could say that Isa 62:11 
forms a link in a chain of texts from Isaiah, which have two constant elements 
in common: a) speaking to Zion, and b) the joyful tidings that God will return 
to Zion to become king over his people. 

It is this complex of associations that is evoked in Matt 21:5 by the incom- 
plete citation from Isa 62:11. In this setting, however, we only encounter the first 
part of the well-known bipartite Isaian scheme. The second part is replaced by 
a partial citation from Zech 9:9." This substitution implies that the announce- 
ment from Isa 62:11 is rewritten in the light of the statement in Zech 9:9: God’s 
kingship in Zion (Isa 62:11) is realised when the messianic king, who will rule 
in God’s name, enters the city (Zech 9:9).!° Because of this interpretative 
modification the combined citations can be applied to Jesus to particularly 
good effect. 


12 Through the substitution of Jw” by ó owryp the Lxx provides the pronouns éavtod and 
avtod with an antecedent. In the Hebrew text, the pronouns refer to God (four times the 
suffix 1-), who is mentioned at the beginning of v. u. 

13 Cf. Wim Beuken, Jesaja: Deel II A (POut; Nijkerk: Callenbach, 1989), 239: “Een ombuiging 
vindt wel in deze zin plaats dat de komst van YHWH in 40:10 futurisch is geformuleerd, de 
komst van het heil hier (i.e. in 62:11, ww) perfectisch. TJ ensceneert hier de voltooiing van 
wat daar is beloofd.” 

14 Because of their correspondences, it is understandable that Isa 62:1 and Zech 9:9 
have been combined in Matthew. In both texts the ‘daughter of Zion’ is mentioned. 
The similarity between the two passages increases when we also note the non-quoted 
continuation of Isa 62:1. The following parallels can then be observed: nan / iov, 82 / 
čpxopar (Zech 9:9) or napayivonaı (Isa 62:11). Menken, “The Quotations,’ 571, note 2. Also 
consider the possessive suffixes in the Hebrew text: TYN (Zech 9:9) and TYW* (Isa 62:11). 

15 Asimilar interpretative adaptation is revealed when comparing Zech 2:10 (in the Hebrew 
text: Zech 2:14) with Zech 9:9. 
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Must the modification described above be attributed to Matthew himself 
or is it conceivable that he discovered it in the tradition handed down to him? 
The latter possibility is not an unlikely one. The fact that we also find a com- 
bined citation in John 12:15 is already an indication. The beginning of the cita- 
tion (uy poßoö) might derive from various texts (Isa 35:4; 40:9; 41:10; 44:2; Zeph 
3:16). It is interesting that in this series there is a passage (Isa 40:10) that forms 
part of the Isaian association complex described above. In this framework a 
number of lines from Zech 9:9 are also quoted in John 12:15. Perhaps here again 
we come across the already described intertextual procedure: the second part 
of the Isaian pattern has been replaced by words from Zech 9:9. If this is cor- 
rect, chances are that in their presentation of the mixed citation from Isa 62:11 
and Zech 9:9, Matthew as well as John are drawing on tradition. 


3.2 Interpretations of Zech 9:9 

We have already observed that Zech 9:9 is only partly quoted in Matt 21:5. The 
following verse (Zech 9:10) is missing in Matthew. This is remarkable, for the 
two verses in Zechariah are inextricably bound up with each other. Together 
they form a song that in total covers six lines. In English, these two verses read 
as follows: 


1 Rejoice greatly, O daughter Zion! 
Shout aloud, O daughter Jerusalem! 
2 Lo, your king comes to you; 
triumphant and victorious is he, 
3 humble and riding on a donkey, 
on a colt, pure of race. 
4 Iwill cut off the chariots from Ephraim 
and the war horses from Jerusalem 
5 and the battle bow shall be cut off, 
and he shall command peace to the nations; 
6 his dominion shall be from sea to sea, 
and from the River to the ends of the earth. 


Each line contains two hemistichs, which reveal a parallellismus membrorum.!$ 
The song is structured concentrically.!’ In the first line “Zion” or “Jerusalem” 
is mentioned, in the last line “the ends of the earth’. According to the second 
line the new future is heralded by the arrival of the messianic king; in line 5 it 


16 See Adam S. van der Woude, Zacharia (POut; Nijkerk: Callenbach, 1984), 173. 
17 See André Lacocque, Zacharie 9-14 (CAT uc; Genève: Labor et Fides, 19887), 156. 
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is said that he shall command peace to the nations. The third and fourth lines 
are concerned with the contrast between the donkey and the horses: by riding 
a donkey, the mount used in times of peace, the king shows his love of peace, 
whereas the horses together with the chariots and other weaponry stand for 
the war material that has been dominating matters in Jerusalem and Ephraim 
up till then. The line of thought in the text is that the former Northern and 
Southern kingdom will be reunited and that the peace which is to be realised 
in the new kingdom, will spread over all the earth. 

The Hebrew text of Zech 9:1-10 makes a clear distinction between the role 
of God and of the messianic king. It is up to God to break the existing tyranny: 
according to 9:1-8 he will destroy the military strongholds that surround Israel 
and his victory march will finally lead him to Jerusalem, which he will purify 
of the implements of war to be found there. The messianic king will only enter 
the scene after that battle has been fought. He will spread the peace that has 
been achieved to the nations and his dominion will extend to the ends of the 
earth. That peace is accomplished by the work of God, and the messianic king 
also experiences the positive results of this work of God. This can be concluded 
from ywin py. The king is a just person because he is subject to God’s justice. 
The participium niphal yw points in the same direction; it has a passive mean- 
ing and expresses that the king is not himself the saviour but that he has been 
saved by God and that he can enter Jerusalem with God’s help.!8 

This clear distinction of roles has been abandoned in the Lxx. There the 
participium activum owlwv is used: the king himself is a saviour or liberator, 
he fulfils the same role that in the Hebrew text is God's due (cf. Isa 45:21-25). 
A transformation at the beginning of v. 10 is along the same line. At this point 
in the Hebrew text we come across a sudden change of subject by the intro- 
duction of a first-person character: I (that is God) will wipe out the chari- 
ots and war horses. The Lxx here opts for the third person (é€oAe9pevcet) to 
link up with v. 9, thus making the above-mentioned action an activity of the 
messianic king. 

Now we are sufficiently equipped for a closer analysis of the changes under- 
gone by Zech 9:9 through its integration into Matt 21:1-17. The statement that 
the king is just and is a saviour (or: has been saved), is missing in Matt 21:5. This 
is surprising since this assertion would have fitted very well into the portrait 


18 Wilhelm Rudolph, Haggai, Sacharja 1-8, Sacharja 9-14, Maleachi (KAT 13/4), Gütersloh: 
Mohn, 1976), 177, translates this part of Zech 9:9 as follows: “begnadet und reich an 
erfahrener Hilfe ist er”. 
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of Jesus as painted by Matthew.!? Since this clause is missing, the emphasis 
is entirely on the assertion that the king of Zion is gentle (mpaic), that he is 
a humble figure who is on the side of the needy. I also observe that the sharp 
allocation of activities between God and the messianic king, which was already 
under pressure in the Lxx, has left no traces in Matthew’s text. The various 
activities displayed by God in Zech 9 are now transferred to Jesus. In Zech 
91-10 God undertakes a victory march which ends in Jerusalem; in Matthew 
this role has been transferred to Jesus, who has come travelling from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. In Zechariah God cleanses Jerusalem of the available implements 
of war; in Matthew Jesus throws the buyers and sellers out of the temple.?° 


3.3 Two Donkeys 

In Zech 9:9 the king is riding munx-ja Wy-byi nny. He is therefore riding 
on a donkey, which is a royal mount, indicating the dignity of its rider.?! Both 
{nn and Wy are masculine. An apposition follows (n1N8”]2), in which minx 
serves as a plural of kind, which indicates that the animal is pure-bred, a noble 
thoroughbred and not a mule, born from crossbreeding a donkey and a mare.?? 
The three descriptions apply to one and the same animal. The waw in inny 
ning ya VYY) is not a waw-copulativum but a waw-explicativum. Zech 9:9 is 
probably best translated as: “on a donkey, on a colt, the foal of a donkey (or: 
pure of race / a noble thoroughbred).” 

A study by Shemaryahu Talmon shows that an interesting parallel of the 
waw-explicativum in Zech 9:9 can be found in Gen 15:9.?3 There too an animal 
is presented that is referred to in two different ways. Gen 15:9 describes the 
sacrifice that Abram must offer. It consists of three animals (a heifer, a female 
goat, and a ram), all three years old, and of a fourth sacrificial animal that is 
referred to as 5n» In. According to Talmon this is a case of a hendiadys, in 
which the second noun supplies a further description of the first. This part 
of Gen 15:9 is to be translated as follows: “a pigeon, namely a young pigeon’. 


19 See Stendahl, 119: “the omission of the adjectives dixatoc xat cwCwv is surprising since these 
words (...) would constitute the very epitome of Matthew’s Christology”. 

20 Cecil Roth, “The Cleansing of the Temple and Zechariah XIV.21,’ NovT 4 (1960): 174-181, 
sees a relation between the last sentence of the book of Zechariah and the activities of 
Jesus as described in Matt 21:12. 

21 See George Hanfmann, “The Donkey and the King,” HTR 78 (1985): 421-426. 

22 See Van der Woude, Zacharia, 175. 

23 Shemaryahu Talmon, “‘400 Jahre’ oder ‘vier Generationen’ (Gen 15,13-15): Geschichtliche 
Zeitangaben oder literarische Motive?,’ Pages 13-25 in Die Hebräische Bibel und ihre 
zweifache Nachgeschichte: Festschrift für Rolf Rendtorff (eds. Erhard Blum, Christian 
Macholz, and Ekkehard W. Stegemann; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1990). 
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Already in the LXX this one sacrificial animal has been doubled: tpuyövra xai 
repıotepdv (“a turtledove and a young dove’; cf. the Vulgate: turturum quoque 
et columbam). Talmon is of the opinion that his interpretation is confirmed by 
Gen 15:10. There we find a singular 912% (in the Lxx and the Vulgate there is a 
plural at this point: tà òè öpvea and aves respectively). The term 115¥ refers back 
to the bird mentioned in 15:9. This bird—contrary to the three other sacrificial 
animals—is not to be divided in two. In Gen 15:9-10, therefore, not two differ- 


ent sorts of pigeons are concerned but only one single pigeon. 





Matt 21:5 Zech 9:9 (Hebrew text) Zech 9:9 (LXX) 
emtBeBnxws Ent dvovxaleni Tydy mandy 229 emiPeRyxas Ent bnolöyiov 
T@Aov vidv brroluylou minga xal nAAov véov 





When comparing the Hebrew text of Zech 9:9 with Matt 21:5, we see that nnn is 
represented as övos and 1") as m@Aoc. Also in the LXX these two Hebrew words 
are usually translated like this. Although ¿rì övov xal emi m@Aov is a correct 
translation of the Hebrew text (7y-9y1 TIAN-by), an ambiguity arises nonethe- 
less as a result of the transition from Hebrew to Greek. This is caused by the 
fact that Yınn can only apply to a male animal (she-ass = yin), while the anar- 
throus övoç can apply to both a male and a female animal.?* The quotation can 
therefore be read in two ways. The first option is that it expresses exactly the 
same as the Hebrew text: one animal is concerned, described in three different 
ways (xai then has the function of a xal-epexegeticum):?? a (male) donkey, in 
fact a colt, the foal of a beast of burden.?$ The second option is that övog applies 
to a she-ass and nöAoc to its foal. In that case two animals are concerned. The 
synonymous parallelism in the Hebrew text and the Lxx version of Zech 9:9 is 
then replaced by a synthetic parallelism. 


24 Koehler and Baumgartner, Lexicon, 310; Bauer, Wörterbuch, c. 1163. In the LXX övoç is used 
to translate both AN and Jinx. 

25 Blass and Debrunner, Grammatik, par. 442,8: “Mt 21,5 (= Sach 9,9) émiBeByxwe ert dvov xai 
(und zwar’) ¿nì n@Aov.’ What is said about Matt 21:5 here, is more likely to apply to the 
LXX version of Zech 9:9. It is highly unlikely that the Lxx should speak about two animals 
in view of the single use of ent. 

26 Onthe basis of a choice of arguments, Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament, 197-199, opts 
for this interpretation. 
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The quotation itself therefore leaves much to be desired as far as clarity is 
concerned. This is not the case with the direct context into which it has been 
incorporated. There, obviously two animals are concerned. In 21:2 Jesus speaks 
about “a donkey tied, and a colt with her” (Sedepevyvy. .. wet’ adtij¢: always the 
feminine; cf. also the plural pronouns abta@v and adtots in v. 3). Also in v. 7 two 
animals are concerned. The two disciples put covers (saddle gear) én’ adtav, 
i.e. on the two animals, and then Jesus mounts endvw aùtôv. These latter words 
can again be understood in two ways. One can read that Jesus rides two ani- 
mals at the same time, but also that he sits on the saddle cloths, in which case 
it remains unclear whether he sits on the mother or on the foal.?” 

Must we therefore conclude that the quotation and the surrounding verses 
are not in complete harmony with each other? If we adopt this assumption we 
must also accept that övoç in the quotation refers to a male animal and that the 
same term in vv. 2.7 refers to a she-ass. The quotation then gives a threefold 
description of one and the same animal. In addition, verses 2-3 and 7 inform 
us that during the entry into Jerusalem this (male) mount is accompanied by 
the she-ass. This proposal is rather awkward. It not only assumes that the one 
term övos is used for both animals, it also ignores the remarkable phenomenon 
that the she-ass in wv. 2.7 is always mentioned first. These complications are 
removed when the terms övos and ma@Aog from the citation are read in the light 
of vv. 2-3.7. The author must also have had two animals in mind in 21:5. This 
view is also to be preferred since the word ¿ri is mentioned twice in the cita- 
tion and because the narrator attaches a great deal of importance to words of 
Scripture literally being fulfilled in Jesus’ activities. 

In mentioning two animals Matthew not only differs from the Hebrew and 
the Greek text of Zech 9:9 but also from the tradition that is embodied in the 
other Gospels (Mark 11:1-10; Luke 19:29-36; John 12:14-15). How is his unusual 
choice to be explained? Many solutions to this problem have been offered: 
a) according to Jerome the two animals have an allegorical significance: the she- 
ass (asina) stands for Israel and the young foal (pullus asinae) for the Gentiles;?8 
b) Matthew has a predilection for pairs (cf. the two blind men in 20:29-34 and 
the two demoniacs in 8:28-34); c) the problem can be solved from a diachronic 
perspective: apart from Mark, the redactor has also used a pre-Mark tradition 


27 Some exegetes think that Jesus sits on the foal (this is the case in Mark) and that the she-ass 
stays close to its young to put it at ease (see for instance Gundry, The Use of the Old Testa- 
ment, 197-199). Others are of the opinion that Jesus must have preferred the adult animal 
to the unbroken foal. See for example Poul Nepper-Christensen, Das Matthdusevangelium 
ein judenchristliches Evangelium? (ATDan 1; Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget, 1958), 147. In 
both cases information is used that is not in the text. 

28 Hieronymus, Commentaria in Evangelium S. Matthaei 3,21 (PL 26,147). 
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that has retained the historical fact that Jesus used two donkeys during his 
entry into Jerusalem.?9 

These explanations are somewhat unsatisfactory. It is even more unsatis- 
factory that Matthew should have overlooked the synonymous parallelism in 
Zech 9:9.3° This is very difficult to reconcile with the fact that it is exactly in 
this part of the citation that he so consciously seeks to link up with the Hebrew 
text. In order to resolve this quandary we could consider the possibility that 
Matthew read Zech 9:9 in the light of a different text from the Scripture in 
which two donkeys are explicitly mentioned. Maarten Menken seeks a solu- 
tion to the problem in that direction.*! Given the fact that the crowd typi- 
fies Jesus as the Son of David (21:9 diff. Mark 11:10), he refers to 2 Sam 16:1-4. 
Because of the rebellion of Absalom, David must leave the city. Near the top 
of the Mount of Olives (2 Sam 15:30) Ziba provides him with a pair of sad- 
dled donkeys. This story corresponds with Matt 21:1-9 on a number of points: 
in both texts two donkeys are referred to, both animals are saddled, they are 
described as beasts of burden (ino@vyta: 2 Kgdms 16:2), and the scene is set on 
the Mount of Olives.3? 


29 According to Stendahl, The School, 119-120, Matthew was familiar with a tradition in 
which there were two donkeys; he was to have brought the citation from Zech 9:9 into 
agreement with this tradition. Also Nepper-Christensen, Das Matthdusevangelium; 
Gundry, Matthew, 409, and Roman Bartnicki, “Das Zitat von Zach 9,9—10 und die Tiere 
im Bericht von Matthäus über den Einzug Jesu in Jerusalem,” NovT 18 (1976): 161-166, are 
of the opinion that the redactor used a tradition that is older than the tradition that is 
at the basis of the versions of Mark, Luke and John. This solution fails on the grounds 
that there is no further evidence in the text that, apart from Mark, Matthew also drew 
on another source. It is also problematic that none of the authors who support this 
solution makes any attempt to textually border off the tradition material. See Claus-Peter 
März, “Siehe, dein König kommt zu Dir”: Eine traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zur 
Einzugsperikope (EThSt 43; Leipzig: St. Benno-Verlag, 1981), 4-8. According to Anthony 
Le Donne, “Diarchic Symbolism in Matthews Procession Narrative: A Dead Sea Scrolls 
Perspective,’ Pages 87-95 in Early Christian Literature and Intertextuality, vol. 1: Thematic 
Studies (eds. Craig A. Evans and H. Daniel Zacharias; London and New York: Continuum, 
2009), Zecharia played a crucial role in influencing the Qumran community’s expectation 
of a messianic diarchy, and Matthew portrayed Jesus riding two animals to address this 
diarchic expectation. 

30 Erich Klostermann, Das Matthdusevangelium (HNT 4; Tübingen: Mohr, 19714), 165; 
Julius Schniewind, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (NTD 2; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 19682), 212. 

31 _ See Menken, “The Quotations,” 574-575. 

32 In the Old Testament, the Mount of Olives is only mentioned in 2 Sam 15:30 and in Zech 
14:4. 
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A weak point is that 2 Sam 16:1-4 has no evident connection with Zech 9:9. 
Are there any texts in which such a connection is manifest? This is indeed the 
case. In 1961 Joseph Blenkinsopp showed that already in the early Jewish lit- 
erature, Zech 9:9 was associated with the oracle of Judah in Gen 49:8-12.33 Of 
Judah it is said in verse 11 that he will tether his (male) ass (y) to the vine and 
the colt of his ass or his noble thoroughbred (11n& 12) to the grapevine. These 
two lines reveal a synonymous parallelism. The similarities with Zech 9:9 are 
striking. In addition 812° 725n from Zech 9:9 is a (clarifying) reflection of the 
cryptic phrase from Gen 49:10 (nV N12 Ty) According to Blenkinsopp Zech 
9:9 is a later messianic interpretation of the oracle of Judah. In this context he 
points out that in the Lxx, the sceptre and the staff mentioned in the Hebrew 
text of Gen 49:10 have been replaced by a person who is referred to as an doywv 
and a Yyoüuevog respectively, and that in the Targum the phrase “until Silo 
comes” is replaced with “until the king comes” (an allusion to David) or “until 
the Messiah comes”. Matthew was probably also familiar with the traditional 
connection between Gen 4910-1 and Zech 9:9. An indication is that dedeyevyy 
in Matt 21:2 (cf. Mark 11:2) corresponds with “tethering” in Gen 49:n. It is also 
interesting that the Lxx in Gen 4g:11a speaks of tov n&Aov adtod and in 49:ub 
of tov THAov THs övov adtod: the same distinction between a colt and its mother 
as is made in Matt 21:2.7! 

This intertextual network becomes even more intriguing when we also 
consider the fact that in Gen 49:14-15 Issachar is compared to a bony donkey 
(mnn) that must carry heavy burdens. In the LXX and in early Jewish texts a 
positive interpretation is given to this statement: Issachar has desired good 
things and he shoulders the Torah.3* In the Hebrew text Gen 49: and 49:14 
together contain precisely the three words which are also used in Zech 9:9 to 
describe the messianic king’s mount. However, in the tradition a correlation 
was made between Zech 9:9 and the oracle of Judah, not with the oracle of 
Issachar. As I said, there are sufficient reasons to suppose that that correlation 
was also known to Matthew. I do not consider it impossible that on the basis 
of that existing association he made a similar connection with the blessing of 
Issachar. Indicative of this is the fact that he has modified the ending of Zech 
9:9 (MINN) to read vidv droZvylov, in other words: he describes the mother, 
the she-ass, as a beast of burden. In this way a connection is made between 
Zech 9:9 and Gen 49:14-15 where Issachar (at least in the Hebrew text) is com- 
pared to such an animal. 


33 Joseph Blenkinsopp, “The Oracle of Judah and the Messianic Entry,” JBL 80 (1961): 55-64. 
34 J. Duncan M. Derrett, “Law in the New Testament: The Palm Sunday Colt,” NovT 13 (1971): 
241-258, esp. 255-258. 
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By linking Zech 9:9 to both Gen 49:8-12 and Gen 49:14-15, Matthew shows 
that Jesus, the messianic king in the sense of Zechariah, also unites the quali- 
ties associated with Judah and Issachar in himself. As king he is of the line of 
Judah and David, but his kingship is coloured in a very special way by the refer- 
ences to Issachar. Like Issachar, Jesus is someone who takes the burdens of oth- 
ers upon himself (cf. Matt 8:17). In this situation he is particularly concerned 
about the fate of the little ones and of the needy; accordingly, after his arrival 
in the temple we see that he especially gathers these groups around him, while 
rejecting the other groups.?® 

I will wind up this section with the following conclusion. The scene of Jesus’ 
entry contains implicit citations from Gen 49:8-12.14, and these, in turn, influ- 
ence the formulation and meaning of the explicit citation from Zech 9:9. Also, 
they prepare the reader for 21:9 where Jesus is explicitly called the Son of David. 


4 The Citation From Ps 18:25-26 in Matt 21:9.15 





Ps 118:25-26 in Hebrew text and Y 117:25-26 in the LXX 
DRI ONT TIT NIN NÌ AY WIT TIA NIN 25 

I Man 0373 ANA OWA Kan TI 26 

25 Ô xbple, oWoov ðh, 

Ô xvpte, eddSwoov oy. 

26 evroynMevos ó EPYoLLEVOS Ev òvópatı Xuplou' 

eddoyyxapev duds EE olxov xupiov. 








Matt 21:9 

woavva TA vid Aavid: 

eVAoyyMEvos 6 ¿pyópevoç Ev òvópatı xvpiov' 
woavva Ev Tots diptotots. 











35 According to David E. Garland, Reading Matthew: A Literary and Theological Commentary 
on the First Gospel (New York: Crossroad, 1993), 210-211, the two donkeys serve to illustrate 
two aspects of Jesus’ identity: “Mounted on a donkey, a coronation animal, Jesus enters 
Jerusalem as the royal son of David, the messiah. Mounted on the son of a pack animal, 
he comes as the meek, suffering servant who will take away our weakness and bear our 
diseases (12:19). The king messiah of Israel will rule by virtue of his humble suffering and 
death.’ 
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The crowd’s jubilation in Matt 21:9 consists of three lines, the first of which is 
repeated in v. 15. The hosanna in line 1 refers to Jesus, the Son of David and in 
line 3 it refers to God or to the angels in the highest heaven. The second line is 
derived from Ps 118:26 and corresponds to the LXX in formulation. This bless- 
ing is flanked by woud, repeated twice; through the Aramaic 81 y°win it can 
be considered as a phonetic citation from Ps 18:25 (83 Ny’win). Such a citation 
of sound is a phonetic repetition of a segment from an earlier text in a later one 
without repeating the meaning.’® In Ps 18:25, 83 Ny°’win functions as a prayer 
for help addressed to God (cf. the LXX: o@oov 6%). In the Gospels (Matt 21:9.15; 
Mark 11:9-10; John 12:13) this prayer is converted into a salutation. This can be 
gathered from the use of the dative in Matt 21:9.15 (see also Did 10:6: wcawa 
to des Avid). This transformation may have developed in early Judaism, but 
when or where this happened cannot be established.?” 

That the original context of the citation is conveyed in the new text into 
which it has been woven, can be illustrated very appropriately by means of 
the quotation in Matt 21:9.38 Ps 118 offers a description of a festive procession 
to the temple. The last part of the psalm is situated there. In v. 19 “the gates 
of righteousness” are mentioned, in v. 20 “the gate of the LORD” and in v. 26 
“the house of the LORD”. The temple is God’s domain and may only be entered 
by the righteous. The group that enters through the gates, is welcomed by 
the priests with the words: “Blessed is the one who comes in the name of the 
LORD. We bless you (plural!) from the house of the LORD”. The arrival in the 
temple is followed by the offering of a sacrifice, while at the same time people 
dance about with green twigs in their hands. 

In view of these data it is easy to ascertain that the psalm has left many 
more traces in Matthew’s text than just the citation of v. 9. People cutting twigs 


36 Claes, Echo’s echo’s, 55.57.207. 

37 See Eduard Lohse, “Hosianna,’ NovT 6 (1963): 3-119; Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “Aramaic 
Evidence Affecting the Interpretation of Hosanna in the New Testament,” Pages 10-118 
in Tradition and Interpretation in the New Testament: Essays in Honor of E.Earle Ellis (eds. 
Gerald F. Hawthorne and Otto Betz; Grand Rapids, m1: Eerdmans, 1987). One might argue 
that the shout of joy woavvd was created by Greek-speaking pilgrims trying to pronounce 
the Aramaic 83 y’win. We cannot be certain about this because we come across ‘hosanna’ 
for the first time in the Greek text of the Gospels. 

38 See also James A. Sanders, “A New Testament Hermeneutic Fabric: Psalm 118 in the 
Entrance Narrative,” Pages 177-190 in Early Jewish and Christian Exegesis: Studies in 
Memory of William H. Brownlee (eds. Craig A. Evans and William F. Stinespring; Homage 
Series 10; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987). 
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from the trees and spreading them along the path is reminiscent of Ps 8:27.39 
Another parallel with Ps 118 is that in Matthew there is a continuous move- 
ment that ends only after the temple has been entered, where Jesus is con- 
fronted with the commercial activities associated with the sacrifice cult. I also 
want to point out that the entry into the temple, both in Ps 18:19 (LXX) and in 
Matt 21:10.12 is expressed by the verb eloepxoyuat. 

Focusing on the original context of the citation, we see that in Matthew also 
a number of elements from the psalm have been rather drastically changed. 
In Ps u8 the officiating priests welcome the crowd at the temple gates; they 
pronounce the words from v. 26. In Matthew, however, this blessing is uttered 
by the crowd and refers to Jesus. The high priests are not mentioned until after 
Jesus has entered the temple. They and the scribes become agitated when they 
learn that the jubilation of the crowd has spread to the children of Jerusalem. 
Another discrepancy is that in the psalm the entry into the temple leads to 
a sacrifice being offered, whereas in Matthew Jesus displays activities which 
totally disrupt the religious sacrifice. 

I will conclude these observations with some remarks on the citation itself. 
In the Hebrew text the priests bless the people who take part in the religious 
festival, invoking the name of God (cf. Num 6:22-27). In the Lxx “in the name 
of the LORD” more unequivocally refers to “come”. This is also the case in 
Matthew. Here Jesus is praised by the crowd as someone who comes in the 
name of, as the representative of, God. The 6 épyouevos used here is also used in 
John’s question in Matt 11:3. In his answer to that question Jesus draws from Isa 
35. Interestingly, it is exactly this chapter that speaks about the coming of God 
(Isa 35:4: “He will come and save you”) and about the curing of the blind and 
the lame (Isa 35:5-6), the same groups that are mentioned in our text (Matt 
21:14). “He who comes” therefore refers to someone who makes available God’s 
eschatological salvation. 


5 The Citations From Isa 56:7 and Jer 7:11 in Matt 21:13 


The mixed citation in Matt 21:13 is a combination of a positive and a negative 
statement. The positive statement is an abbreviated formulation of Isa 56:7; 


39 See also Lev 23:40 or 2 Macc 10:7. This latter text is about the purification of the temple on 
the 25th kislev of the year 164. Verse 7 reads: “Therefore, carrying ivy-wreathed wands and 
beautiful branches and also fronds of palm, they offered hymns of thanksgiving to him 
who had given success to the purifying of his own holy place.” 
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the negative statement contains two words from Jer 7:11. In both cases there- 
fore, only a partial representation of the original is concerned. In an overview: 





Isa 56:7b and Jer 7:11 in the Hebrew text and the Lxx 


papmdo sop nanma ma’ Isa 56:7b 
6 yàp olxóç pou olxoç mpocevyfs xANOyceTat nâo Tols Overt 


DIIY pop MWRIDIIGDR aM man mn wwa nyan Jerz:ıa 


uÀ OTMHAKLOV AnaTAv 6 olxd¢ pov, ob ErixéxAntat TÒ voud pov én’ adt@ Exel, 
EVOTTIOV DLAV; 








Matt 21:13 
© Ror + a Uy © A \ ” \ m td n 
6 olxóç pov olxog Mpocevyys KANPMoETaL, duels dE adTOV nolelte orhAarov Ayotov 











The clause from Isa 56:7 in the original context runs as follows: “Truly, my 
house shall be called a house of prayer for all peoples.’ The text is in the pro- 
logue of the Trito-Isaiah and speaks of the time shortly after the Babylonian 
captivity. God announces that his house, the temple, must have a new purpose, 
expressed in a new name: house of prayer for all peoples. The emphasis is on 
“for all peoples’, rather than on “a house of prayer’*°. The peoples will gather 
on Zion together with Israel, so that a new cult community will arise. This 
promise forms the conclusion of 56:4-7 in which God ensures that eunuchs 
and foreigners, two groups with a position in the margin of Israel's society, will 
positively have access to worship, at least if they are righteous. On the same 
condition Gentiles or proselytes too can share in God’s salvation. 

In Matt 21:13 “for all peoples” is omitted (diff. Mark 11:17). The effect is that 
this verse formulates a pure contrast between “a house of prayer” and “a den 
of robbers”. Now the emphasis is on “a house of prayer”. What this description 
involves becomes clear as a result of Jesus’ activities. He chases all traders and 
buyers away and overturns the tables of the money-changers and the seats of 
the pigeon dealers. In this way he disrupts the commercial activities neces- 
sary for the continuity of the cult. He turns himself against the usual function 
of the temple as a cult centre and he brings about a situation in which the 


40 See Beuken, Jesaja: Deel IIIA, 33. 
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temple can no longer fulfil that function. Thus a distinction exists between the 
temple as a house of prayer and the temple as a cult centre. This differentiation 
is not made in Isaiah. There, “a house of prayer” is not meant to diminish the 
importance of sacrificial observances; on the contrary, in 56:7 God states that 
especially sacrifices and burnt offerings of the fringe groups shall be accept- 
able to him.*! 

The citation in Matt 21:13 functions primarily as a justification of Jesus’ activ- 
ities mentioned in verse 12. Given the original context of the Isaiah citation, 
this quotation can also be applied to verse 14, where Jesus cures the blind and 
the lame and gives them a position as full members in a community of which 
he himself is the centre. The blind and the lame are indeed substitutes for the 
eunuchs and the foreigners in Isaiah. Matthew’s text and Isa 56 share the fea- 
ture that the fringe groups acquire a full place as members of the community.*? 

The reference to Jer 7:11 is based on two words: onyAatov Anctav. In Jeremiah, 
the sentence in which these words occur is formulated as an interrogative sen- 
tence: “Has this house, which is called by my name, become a den of robbers in 
your sight?” In Matthew the interrogative is transformed into a positive asser- 
tion: “you are making it a den of robbers”. Opting for the use of the present 
tense (notte) emphatically underlines that the text from Jeremiah is still very 
relevant many centuries later. The syntagm onyAatov Ayot&v, drawn from the 
LXX, has metaphoric significance: Jeremiah compares the temple with a hiding 
place where people imagine they are safe, and he characterises the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem as thieves who commit crimes and are not afraid to use violence 
(cf. Jer 7:6.9). In Matthew this prophetic censure is aimed specifically at those 
who are responsible for the management of the temple. The priesthood also 
belong to that category (cf. “the high priests” in 21:15). The religious system as 
perpetuated by them requires considerable financial sacrifices from the tem- 
plegoers. By curing the blind and the lame in the temple, Jesus performs an 
activity which indicates in which direction the alternative is to be found for the 
practices he condemns. His act forms a beautiful illustration of the motto from 
Hos 6:6: “I desire mercy and not sacrifice” (cf. 9:13; 12:7). 


41 Richard C. Bauckham, “Jesus Demonstration in the Temple,” Pages 72-89 (83) in Law 
and Religion: Essays on the Place of the Law in Israel and Early Christianity (ed. Barnabas 
Lindars; Cambridge: James Clarke, 1988): “Isa 56:7 clearly uses the term ‘house of prayer’ 
to describe the temple precisely as a place of sacrifice.” 

42 Matt 2114 implies that the Son of David will break with the tradition that the blind and 
the lame were not allowed to enter the house of God, a custom which the Lxx dates back 
to David’s time (2 Sam 5:8). See also: Dietfried Gewalt, “Die Heilung Blinder und Lahmer 
im Tempel (Matthäus 21,14),” DBAT 23 (1986): 156-173 (167). 
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6 The Citation From Ps 8:3 in Matt 21:16 





Ps 8:3 in the Hebrew text and in the Lxx 

:Dpinm MR mawad pany pn wy nto opm oddiy oan 

èx otópatoç wyrtiwy nal ByAalsvrwv xatyotiow alvov Evexa tAv Exdp@v cov Tod 
xatardoat exOpov nal exdixy Thy. 








Matt 21:16 
èx oTOMATOS vyriwv xal PnrAaTovTwY xaTH PTICw alvov. 











The citation from Ps 8:3 corresponds literally to the version of the Lxx. This is 
especially clear from the term aivog (‘hymn of praise’). The Hebrew text has ty 
(‘bulwark’) at this point, although this word too may have to do with a hymn 
of praise (cf. Ps 29:1; 96:7).The first part of Ps 8 describes God’s dominion over 
the monsters of chaos which form a constant threat to his creation. This is 
expressed most eloquently in the Hebrew text; in verse 3 it does not speak of a 
song of praise but of a bulwark, raised by God to keep the monsters under con- 
trol. This bulwark also serves as God’s throne. The second part is a meditative 
reflection on the position of man. God has put everything under his feet. Verses 
8-9 explain that this especially refers to man’s care for the animal-world. In 
his dominion over the animals, man resembles God, who dominates the mon- 
sters of chaos.*? In the New Testament this second part is frequently applied 
to Jesus, pre-eminently the man to whom everything is submitted (1 Cor 15:27; 
Eph 1:22; Heb 2:6-8a; 1 Pet 3:22). 

The remarkable thing about Matt 21:16 is that here also the first part of the 
psalm is applied to Jesus. In that interpretation process Matthew lets Jesus take 
the initiative. In his answer to the question of the high priests and the scribes, 
Jesus repeats the words from Ps 8:3 in the formulation of the Lxx, and their 
meaning is changed by his quoting them. In the psalm itself, the song of the 
babes and infants is addressed to God, but Jesus declares that he is the object 
of that song. As a result of this provocative interpretation, other elements from 
the psalm likewise acquire a new meaning. The vjrtot are taken figuratively 
to refer to Jesus’ disciples to whom the Father reveals the identity of his Son 


43 This exegesis is inspired by Jan Holman, “A Gentleman’s Psalm: Genesis 1,26 naar het 
beeld van Psalm 8,” Pages 75-86 in Stromen uit Eden: Festschrift N. Poulssen (eds. Kees 
Verdegaal and Wim Weren; Boxtel and Brugge: Katholieke Bijbelstichting, 1992). 
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(cf. 11:25). It is God himself who has caused the children to sing. In the psalm 
the song is meant to stay the destructive power of the monsters of chaos. This 
dubious position is now applied to the high priests and the scribes. With this 
citation Jesus effectively shuts them up. 

The story of Matthew thus very accurately reflects the constellation in the 
first part of the psalm. On the other hand, a transformation occurs: the strug- 
gle between God and the monsters of chaos is transposed to the bitter conflict 
between Jesus and the Jewish leaders in Jerusalem.** 


7 Conclusions 


The hypothesis that an explicit citation generates interaction between the text 
from which it originates and the text into which it is incorporated, has proved 
to be particularly productive. We have repeatedly been able to observe that 
the original context of the citations reverberates in Matt 21:1-17. In their new 
setting the quoted words and sentences continue to refer to contextual data 
with which they were originally associated. These original connections are not 
merely repeated as to form or content, nor are they completely erased in the 
process; they usually reappear transformed. It also appears that the explicit 
citations are strongly integrated into their new literary setting, even to such 
an extent that one could ask whether the course of events in the story is not 
at least co-determined by the course of events in the Old Testament texts that 
have been assimilated in Matt 21:1-17. 

For the sake of convenience I have discussed the citations one after another. 
In the process it sometimes appeared that they are strongly interconnected. In 
his story Matthew has used parts of various Old Testament texts and as a result 
those texts, in their new setting in Matthew, mutually illuminate each other. 
Now I will go a little further into this phenomenon. 

The Old Testament citations in Matt 21:1-17 have been partially attuned to 
each other. The connection between Isa 62:11 and Zech 9:9 is based on literal 


44 I fully agree with Hans Klein when he writes: “Wahrscheinlich ist (. . .), dass Mt das ange- 
führte Zitat in seinem unmittelbaren Kontext ernst nahm: ‘wegen deiner Feinde, um zum 
Schweigen zu bringen Feind und Widersacher’. Dieser Abschnitt wird zwar nicht zitiert, 
aber es geschieht ihm entsprechend: Das Lob der Kinder und der Hinweis auf die Schrift, 
macht die Feinde Jesu zunächst mundtot.” See Hans Klein, “Zur Wirkungsgeschichte von 
Ps 8,” Pages 183-198 (197) in Konsequente Traditionsgeschichte: Festschrift Klaus Baltzer 
(eds. Rüdiger Bartelmus, Thomas Krüger, and Helmut Utzschneider; OBO 126; Freiburg, 
Schweiz: Universitätsverlag; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993). 
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and substantive similarities between the two texts. The verb épyonat from 
Zech 9:9 reappears in the quotation from Ps 18:25-26. This latter quotation is 
repeated in an abbreviated form in 21:15. In the Lxx, the two citations in Matt 
21:13 are linked by the syntagm 6 oixóç pov (in the Hebrew text of Isa 56:7 "12 
occurs and in Jer 7:11 tn 17 is used). The term ‘praise’ in Ps 8:3 refers to the 
acclamation of the children and the crowd, itself in its turn taken from Ps 118. 
Ps 8 is flanked by the sentence: “O Lord, our Sovereign, how majestic is your 
name in all the earth!” This sentence establishes a connection with Ps 118:26: in 
both contexts the name of the Lord is mentioned. From a substantive point of 
view it is important that the majority of the quoted passages already referred 
to Jerusalem or the temple in their Old Testament setting.*° This becomes even 
more significant when we realise that in 21:1-17 Matthew shows his preference 
for texts from Trito-Isaiah and for other texts that refer to the time shortly 
after the captivity, which show that after a time of terrible misfortune God 
will again—and now definitively—settle in Zion and will establish a new com- 
munity there. The composition of this new community is heterogeneous: it 
is formed by returning deportees who ally themselves to persons and groups 
who remained behind in the wrecked city; also, the new community is open to 
righteous people from among the Gentiles. The new future acquires a concrete 
form in salvation figures such as the servant from Deutero-Isaiah, the servants 
from Trito-Isaiah or the king of Zion from Zechariah. 

Like the salvation figures from the post-exilic texts, Jesus is the leader or 
the centre of the new community which is going to develop in Jerusalem. The 
many citations also emphasize Jesus’ bond with God: elements which in the 
Old Testament refer to God, are applied to Jesus as a result of their re-use in 
Matthew. 

It is also interesting what the citations are saying about Jerusalem. At the 
beginning of Matt 211-17 Zion is a rather undifferentiated entity: the joyful 
message of 21:5 is meant for all the inhabitants of the city; in 21:10—-11 it is said 
that “the whole city” is in turmoil. Subsequently the initially undifferentiated 
city is arranged into two groups. The one group is formed by the merchants 
and their clients, the money-changers and the pigeon sellers, the scribes and 
the high priests. They are depicted as Jesus’ antipodes. The other group con- 
sists of the enthusiastic crowd, the blind and the lame, and the children of 


45 Renate Brandscheidt, “Messias und Tempel: Die alttestamentliche Zitate in Mt 21,1-17,’ 
TTZ 99 (1990): 36-48 (37), quite rightly observes that the citations “m Rahmen der 
alttestamentlichen Offenbarung Zeugnisse (sind) für Jahwehs Heilshandeln auf Zion, das 
ja nicht einfach die Stadt Jerusalem meint, sondern den Ort des Tempels als den Ort einer 
besonderen Offenbarungsgegenwart Gottes.” 
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Jerusalem. The crowd and the children give voice to the response which actu- 
ally one might have expected of all Jerusalem. Now that Jesus enters Jerusalem, 
a new community develops, just as it did in the time after the captivity, but 
now that community is formed around his person.*s 

A final point of connection between Matthew and the post-exilic texts is 
that in both cases there is earnest meditation on the position of the temple. 
The rebuilding of the temple after the captivity gave renewed energy to inno- 
vative insights concerning the participation in public worship of members of 
fringe groups in Israel's society and of righteous people from all the inhabited 
world. It is significant that in Matthew, Jesus’ journey to Jerusalem culminates 
in his action in the temple. I emphasized that his activities there in fact cause a 
disruption of the sacrificial practices. Little justice is done to the text in assert- 
ing that Jesus is only concerned about restoring the purity of the cult. Nor is 
opening Israel’s worship to the nations within the scope of the text: the omis- 
sion of the reference to “all nations” is incompatible with this interpretation. 
By expelling all (!) buyers and merchants from the temple, Jesus demonstrates 
that the role of the temple as a cult centre is a thing of the past. Note, how- 
ever, that especially in Matthew's version Jesus’ actions in the temple are two- 
fold: immediately after his negative action in verse 12, Jesus gives the temple 
a new purpose by making it a place where the blind and the lame are healed 
and where through God, children become acquainted with the true identity 
of Jesus.*7 

In the exegesis of Matthew’s Gospel it is commonplace to say that in Jesus 
the history of Israel is revived. This revival also involves certain corrections or 
is accompanied by transformations. However, the new meanings which result, 
are not the patent of Matthew or of the New Testament. The re-evaluation 
has already begun in the Scripture itself. The post-exilic texts are an eloquent 
example. By integrating those texts into his book, Matthew revives an impor- 
tant period from the history of Israel. 


46 As a result of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem, a dichotomy arises, but perhaps it is only of a 
temporary nature; at the end of Matt 23 the hope is voiced that a moment will come when 
Jesus’ opponents too will fall in with the song of praise from Ps 118. 

47 See also Thomas Söding, “Die Tempelaktion Jesu: Redaktionskritik—Uberlieferungsge- 
schichte—historische Rückfrage (Mk 11,15-19; Mt 21,12-17; Lk 19,45-48; Joh 2,13-22),’ TTZ 
101 (1992): 36-64 (41-43). 
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The Use of Isa 5:1-7 in the Parable of the Tenants 
(Mark 12:1-12; Matt 21:33-46) 


In the past few decades our scientific knowledge of Isaiah’s song of the vine- 
yard (Isa 5:1-7) has expanded in two ways. Firstly, the literary and rhetorical 
aspects of the Hebrew text have been closely studied. The result was an almost 
general consensus as regards the literary genre of this text: Isa 5:1-7 is an exam- 
ple of a juridical parable.’ Secondly, the publication of 4Q500 has filled up a 
gap in our knowledge of the interpretation history of Isa 5:1-7. For information 
on this subject we previously had to rely on the corresponding text in the Lxx, 
the Targum Jonathan and a number of rabbinic texts. On the basis of this mate- 
rial it was not possible to determine with full certainty how Isa 5:1-7 was inter- 
preted in first century Palestine. The publication of 40500 changed this. In all 
probability the first fragment of this papyrus manuscript contains an exegesis 
of Isaiah’s song of the vineyard.” 

In this chapter I will investigate whether the new insights concerning Isa 
51-7 and early-Jewish interpretations of this text shed new light on the use of 
Isa 5:1-7 in the parable of the tenants (Mark 12:1-12; Matt 21:33-46). I will begin 
with a discussion of the literary and rhetorical aspects of the Hebrew text of 
Isa 51-7. Subsequently, I will map the traces which the Hebrew text and the 
version of the Lxx, the Targum and 40500 have left in Mark’s version of the 
parable of the tenants. After that I will try to find out whether Matthew’s ver- 
sion contains points of contact with Isa 5:1-7 which cannot have been derived 
from Mark. If there are such points, we may presume that the colourful gamut 
of interpretations that sprang from the Hebrew text of Isa 5:1-7 not only influ- 
enced the genesis of Mark 12:1-12 but also the way in which the parable was 
adapted by Matthew at a later phase of the tradition. 


ı See the literature listed in note 14. 

2 See: Maurice Baillet, Qumrân Grotte 4 III (4Q482-4Q520) (DJD 7; Oxford: Clarendon, 1982), 
78-79; Joseph M. Baumgarten, “4Q500 and the Ancient Conception of the Lord’s Vineyard,” 
JJS 40 (1989): 1-6; George J. Brooke, “4Q500 1 and the Use of Scripture in the Parable of the 
Vineyard,’ DsD 2 (1995): 268-294. 
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1 Literary and Rhetorical Aspects of Isa 5:1-7 (Hebrew Text) 


Isa 5:1-7 is a textual unit, at least on a redactional level.? This poetic text con- 
sists of three stanzas: A: vv. 1-2; B: vv. 3-6; C: v. 7.4 The main argument for this 
tripartition is the frequent change of subject: v. 1a is in the first person (T) and 
vv. 1b—2 are in the third person (‘he’); verses 3-6 revert to the first person (T) 
and in v. 7 it is again the third person (‘he’)? 

It is characteristic of this passage that the identity of the various speakers is 
not immediately clear. Only after repeated reading it appears that the speaker 
of vv. ıb-2 and in v. 7 is the same. This speaker calls the owner of the vineyard 
his friend. In v. 7 he identifies the owner with God. Thus he also reveals his own 
identity: the words of vv. 1b—2.7 are spoken by the prophet. In vv. 3-6 the owner 


3 Oswald Loretz, “Weinberglied und prophetische Deutung im Protest-Song Jes 5,1-7”, Ugarit- 
Forschungen 7 (1975): 573-576 (573 and 575), criticizes the “prima vista Anschauung (...) dass 
ein einheitlicher, einstufiger Text vorliege”. On the basis of a stichometrical analysis he dis- 
tinguishes three stages in the genesis of Isa 5:1-7: (a) a love-song (5:1b-2); (b) the prophet’s 
protest song (5:1a.7c); (c) a further elaboration of that prophetical text (5:1a’.3-7b). This brief 
outline of the genesis does not imply that in its present form Isa 51-7 is not a coherent text. 
The unity of this text emerges from the repeated use of D92 (vv. 1.3.4.5.7), MIP (vv. 2.4.7; the 
subject always being the owner of the vineyard) and NWY (in vv. 2.4 this verb refers to the pro- 
duce of the vineyard, in v. 4 to the activities that the owner carried out in the past, and in v. 5 
to that which he is going to undertake in the future). Demarcating Isa 5:1-7 with respect to the 
preceding text (Isa 2-4) offers no problems. The caesura after 5:7 is not very profound. The six 
woe-oracles in 5:8-24, followed by the announcement of the destruction of the people (5:25- 
30), explicitly formulate the social injustice of which the house of Israel is accused in 5:7. Cf. 
Joseph A. Alexander, Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah (Grand Rapids, M1: Zondervan, 
1980, repr. from 1953, first edition 1865), 126-131. According to Yehoshua Gitay, Isaiah and 
his Audience: The Structure and Meaning of Isaiah 1-12 (SSN 30; Assen and Maastricht: Van 
Gorcum, 1991), 87-116, Isa 51-30 is a textual unit, introduced by wv. 1-7. 

4 According to Margaretha L. Folmer, “A Literary Analysis of the ‘Song of the Vineyard’ (Is. 
51-7), Jaarbericht Ex Oriente Lux 29 (1985): 106-123, Isa 5:1-7 can be grouped into four stan- 
zas (vv. ıb-2; vv. 3-4; vv. 5-6; v. 7). The poem begins with an introduction (v. 1a), which is 
strongly connected to the first stanza. Marjo C.A. Korpel, “The Literary Genre of the Song of 
the Vineyard (Isa. 51-7), Pages 119-155 in The Structural Analysis of Biblical and Canaanite 
Poetry (eds. Willem van der Meer and Johannes C. de Moor; JSOTSup 74; Sheffield: JsoT Press, 
1988), uncovers a similar structure. 

5 For a semiotic analysis of this phenomenon see: Nic J. Tromp, “Un démasquage graduel: 
Lecture immanente d'Is 5,1-7”, Pages 197-202 in The Book of Isaiah—Le Livre d’Isaie: Les 
oracles et leurs relectures; Unité et complexité de l'ouvrage (ed. Jacques Vermeylen; BETL 81; 
Leuven: Peeters, 1989). 
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himself speaks. This is evidenced by the shift away from “his vineyard” (v. 1a) to 
“my vineyard” (v. 3). 

Verse 1a is truly mysterious. The opening words ("777% 83 VWN) create the 
impression that a girl is going to sing a song for her beloved.® This impression is 
later corrected, when it turns out that the prophet is the speaker. The following 
problem in v. 1a is formed by 717 nw. The usual translation (“the song of my 
friend”) is incompatible with wv. 1b—2 as in this passage the friend is not speak- 
ing himself, but is introduced in the third person. This problem is removed if 
we read "717 nw as an objective genitive (“the song about my friend concern- 
ing his vineyard”).” 

Verse 1a is rather detached from the rest of the pericope (despite the repeti- 
tion of “my friend” in v. 1b). This section of the verse includes a large number of 
/i/-sounds in Hebrew: 19999 17 NVW TTY NI TVW. It is an opening which 
functions as an introduction to wv. ıb-2, in which the third person is used to 
indicate the owner of the vineyard.’ The prophet announces that he is going to 
sing a song about his friend concerning his vineyard. This vineyard is on a very 
fertile hill. From the verbs in v. 2 it appears that the owner has created excellent 
conditions for an abundant harvest. He has planted the vineyard with choice 
vines. Therefore, he expects that the vineyard will yield good grapes. At the end 
of the first stanza, the vineyard itself is the grammatical subject. Then we hear 
the first jarring note: the actual produce contrasts sharply with the produce 
expected by the owner as a result of his exertions. 

The second stanza is characterized by the frequent occurrence of verbs in 
the first person singular and by the use of the first person suffix. Here the owner 
is speaking. He addresses his audience directly. This is clear from the double 
vocative used in v. 3 (“inhabitants of Jerusalem and people of Judah”), from 
the use of the imperative in v. 3 (&2"105W) and from the second person plural 
in v. 5 (DDN). These data confirm that verses 3-6 should be seen as a unit.? 


6 See Francis Landy, “The Parable of the Vineyard (Isaiah 5:1-7): Or What is A Love Song Doing 
Among the Prophets?,” Studies in Religion / Sciences Religieuses 34 (2005): 147-164. 

7 These solutions for the translation problems in v. 1a are from John A. Emerton, “The 
Translation of Isaiah 5,1,’ Pages 18-30 in The Scriptures and the Scrolls (eds. Florentino Garcia 
Martinez, Antonius Hilhorst, and Casper J. Labuschagne; VTSup 49; Leiden etc.: Brill, 1992). 

8 Cf. Thomas Schmeller, “Der Erbe des Weinbergs: Zu den Gerichtsgleichnissen Mk 12,1-12 und 
Jes 51-7”, MTZ 46 (1995): 183-201 (188): “1a wirkt zwar (. . .) zunächst wie eine Überschrift oder 
Einleitung des ganzen folgenden Texts, erweist sich im Nachhinein aber als Einleitung nur 
für 1f.” 

9 That this stanza consists of two sub-units (Bı: vv. 3-4; B2: vv. 5-6) appears from the repetition 
of ANYI (vv. 3.5). 
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In this second stanza, the owner acts as the accuser and he invites his address- 
ees to assume the role of the judge. He asks them two questions; the first one is 
about his own activities, the second one is about the produce of the vineyard.!° 
In the second question, the contrast from the end of v. 2 is repeated almost 
literally. There is only one possible answer to this question: the owner of the 
vineyard is not in the least at fault; the vineyard must be blamed entirely. The 
expectation that this answer would be given by the audience, which after all 
must act as the judge, is not fulfilled. It does not get the opportunity to fulfil 
the role of the judge. In verses 5-6, the owner himself immediately assumes 
that role. He announces what he is going to do in the future. This is elaborated 
in verses 5b-6, where destructive activities are enumerated which contrast 
sharply with the constructive activities in v. 2. 

In the third stanza, verses 7a and 7b are closely related. These verse parts 
show a chiastic structure and, unlike v. 7c, contain nominal clauses. In this 
last stanza, the prophet cuts across the double pseudonymity that charac- 
terized the preceding verses. He identifies his friend, the owner of the vine- 
yard, with God," and the vineyard with the audience mentioned in v. 3. The 
people addressed here, which first played the part of the judge, have now 
become the accused; the judgment from the previous stanza refers to them. 
The climax of the passage is reached in v. 7c, where the prophet formulates the 
contrast between the Lord’s positive expectations and the people’s negative 
output.!? This contrast echoes the antithesis already mentioned in vv. 2.4. The 
corruption of the judiciary in particular is denounced here; it is a source of 
social abuse. 

I will now conclude this section with a few remarks about the effect of the 
text on the listeners. This requires some insight into the literary genre of Isa 
51-7. The text itself contains a signal concerning the literary genre that is 
used here. In v. 1a, the prophet says that he is going to sing a song (cf. 23:15-16 


10 Verses 4a and 4b begin with an interrogative word (M) in v. 4a and YTN in v. 4b), 
introducing two questions apparently anticipating a negative response. These particles 
are followed by the infinitive my. Both in v. 4a and in v. 4b, NWY is mentioned twice. 
Both verse parts contain the perfect first person singular (MWY in v. 4a and mp in v. 4b). 

11 Perhaps this identification was prepared for as early as verse 6 where it appears that the 
owner is someone who can manipulate the clouds and the rain. 

12 Verse 7c contains a double pun: NOW / DAWN and Apyy / APTY. 

13 Much research has been done concerning the literary genre of Isa 5:1-7. The results differ 
strongly. John T. Willis, “The Genre of Isaiah 5,1-7,’ BL 96 (1977): 337-362, lists twelve 
different types of solutions. 
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and 26:1). He gives the impression that his song is about a fictitious situation. 
In this way he masks his real intentions. He chooses this line of action to trick 
his audience into passing judgment. It is manipulated into seconding the 
crushing judgment which the owner himself pronounces on his vineyard in 
vv. 5-6. Only from the commentary in v. 7 it appears that the audience has, in 
fact, passed judgment on itself. 

Thus, in Isa 5:1-7, two different literary forms are cleverly linked up: the 
whole poem takes the form of a song, but that song has the function of a par- 
able. This is in fact a juridical parable. A juridical parable is “a realistic story 
about a violation of the law, related to someone who had committed a similar 
offence with the purpose of leading the unsuspecting hearer to pass judgment 
on himself”. With his parable of the vineyard, the prophet holds up a mirror 
to his audience. What he wants to achieve is that they should connect the nar- 
rated fictitious situation with their own situation. God’s concern for the house 
of Israel requires social justice; however, Israel reacts by perpetrating social 
injustice. This is what the prophet wants to convey to his audience.!® 


14 According to Willy Schottroff, “Das Weinberglied Jesajas (Jes 5,1-7): Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Parabel”, zaw 82 (1970): 68-91 (89), Isa 5:1-7 is a fable, but he considers 
v. 7 as “eine Anwendung (...), welche die (...) Fabel in eine Parabel (...) umschlagen 
lässt”. Isa 51-7 is also considered to be a prophetic judgement oracle into which a 
parable is woven. Cf. Herbert Niehr, “Zur Gattung von Jes 5,1-7”, BZ 30 (1986): 99-104: 
“eine anklagende Gerichtsparabel”. On the basis of his study into the poetic structure of 
the text, Korpel, “Literary Genre,” 152-155, comes to the conclusion that Isa 51-7 is an 
allegory. Willis’ proposal (“Genre,’ 359) is “to classify the literary type of this pericope as a 
parable, and to describe its contents as a parabolic song of a disappointed husbandman”. 
That Isa 51-7 is a particular type of parable, namely a juridical parable, is defended by 
Adrian Graffy, “The Literary Genre of Isaiah 5,1-7,’ Bib 60 (1979): 400-409; Gale A. Yee, “A 
Form-Critical Study of Isaiah 5,1-7 as a Song and a Juridical Parable,” cBQ 43 (1981): 30-40; 
Gerald T. Sheppard, “More on Isaiah 5,1-7 as a Juridical Parable,” cBQ 44 (1982): 45-47. In 
view of these three studies, Craig A. Evans, Jesus and His Contemporaries: Comparative 
Studies (AGJU 25; Leiden: Brill, 1995), 396, concludes “that a consensus has emerged in 
which Isaiah’s Song of the Vineyard is understood as an instance of the genre juridical 
parable”. See also Craig A. Evans, “On the Vineyard Parables of Isaiah 5 and Mark 12,” Bz 28 
(1984): 82-86. 

15 Uriel Simon, “The Poor Man’s Ewe Lamb: An Example of a Juridical Parable,” Bib 48 (1967): 
207-242 (220-221). 

16 The rhetorical pattern of Isa 5:1-7 is comparable to the pattern of 2 Sam 12:1-74; 14:1-20; 
1 Kgs 20:35-42. See: Graffy, “Literary Genre,” 404-406, and Yee, “A Form-Critical Study,’ 
33-34- 
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This analysis produces the following results. In Isa 51-7, the metaphor of 
the vineyard is applied to the house of Israel. The connection between v. 7 and 
v. 3 makes it clear that the house of Israel refers to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and the people of Judah, i.e. to the southern kingdom, which must now perform 
the task which was originally meant for the whole of Israel.” The prophet 
brings his audience to a negative evaluation of the way in which they are ful- 
filling that task. The question of whether this evaluation will lead to better 
behaviour is not answered in this text. 


2 The Use of Isa 5:1-7 in Mark 12:1-12 


In this section, I try to find out whether Mark 12:1-12 has been influenced by 
Isaiah’s song of the vineyard. I begin with a comparison between Mark, the 
Hebrew text and the Lxx. Subsequently, I present a short discussion about the 
Targum and 4Q500. 


2.1 Mark 12:1-12 and Isa 5:1-7 (Hebrew Text and LXX) 

The description of the planting of the vineyard in Mark 12:1 contains a quota- 
tion from Isa 5:2.18 What is the origin of the quotation: the Hebrew text or the 
LXX? The answer to this question requires a careful comparison between the 
three texts. For the sake of clarity I present a comparative table: 


17 Gary R. Williams, “Frustrated Expectations in Isaiah V 1-7: A Literary Interpretation,” VT 
35 (1985), 464: “Judah is the historical continuation of that Israel to whom Yahweh gave 
the land of Canaan.” 

18 The quotation from Isa 5:2 is also found in Matt 21:33 but it is absent in Luke 20:9 and in 
Gos.Thom. 65. Still, Charles A. Kimball writes in “Jesus’ Exposition of Scripture in Luke 
20:9-19: An Inquiry in Light of Jewish Hermeneutics,’ BBR 3 (1993), 85: “In its literary form 
the Luke 20:9-18 pericope is a proem-like midrash on Isa 51-2, its opening text, which is 
expounded bya parable” (my italics). For an analysis of Gos. Thom. 65, I refer to: Boudewijn 
Dehandschutter, “La parabole des vignerons homicides (Mc. XII,1-12) et l’évangile selon 
Thomas”, Pages 203-219 in L’Evangile selon Marc: Tradition et rédaction (ed. Maurice Sabbe; 
BETL 34; Gembloux: Duculot / Leuven: University Press, 1974); William G. Morrice, “The 
Parable of the Tenants and the Gospel of Thomas,’ ExpTim 98 (1987): 104-107; Klyne R. 
Snodgrass, “The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen: Is the Gospel of Thomas Version the 
Original?” NTS 21 (1975): 142-144; Id., The Parable of the Wicked Tenants: An Inquiry into 
Parable Interpretation (WUNT 27; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1983), 52-54. 
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Isa 5:2 (Hebrew text) Isa 5:2 (LXX) Mark 12:1 
1. npr - - 
2. InbpDN = - 
= 1. xal ppaypòv nepiéðyxa 1. dumeAdvar (...) 
EPÜTELGEV 
- 2. Kal ÈXAPAXWOA - 
3. PWV Inyo 3. xal Epbrevon kumteAov owpny 2. xal MEpledyxev ppaypòv 
4. Ina Fun 7 4. xal Oxoddunoa mUpyov ev péow 3. xal vEEv brnoAnviov 
adtod 
5. 12 ayn apron 5. xal mpoAnviov Hevea Ev auto 4. xai mxodouyncev TUPYOV 





The Lxx differs from the Hebrew text on a number of points. In the first place 
it should be mentioned that the change in subject which we saw in the Hebrew 
text does not occur in the Lxx. In the Lxx, the verbs in v. 2 are in the first per- 
son singular, not in the third person, as they were in the Hebrew text (cf. also 
5:7 where 1p”) has been substituted for ëpewa). The result of these modifica- 
tions is that in the Lxx not only vv. 3-6 but also v. 1a, v. 2 and v. 7 are spoken 
by the owner of the vineyard. His words however are voiced by the prophet: 
he announces in v. 1a that he is going to sing a song of his friend, vv. 2-7 form- 
ing the song. The translators of the Lxx have apparently sought to reinforce 
the connection between v. 1a and vv. 2-7; to achieve this they make the voice 
of the prophet shade off into that of his friend (the prophet thus proclaiming 
God’s words).!? 

In the Hebrew text as well as in the Lxx, the owner’s concern for the vine- 
yard is expressed by five verbs. Only the last three activities are similar: plant- 
ing, building, and hacking. In the Hebrew text, we find two other activities (“he 
dug it and cleared it of stones”) which are not found in the Lxx.?° Conversely, 


19 Perhaps the replacement in v. 1a of 1992 (“his vineyard”) by TÔ dpmeddvi pov (“my 
vineyard”) must be understood against this background. However, this last-mentioned 
modification forms a new inconsistency, for in v. 1a the singer calls the vineyard his 
property, while in v. 1b he states that the vineyard belongs to his friend (aumeAwv eyevnOy 
TO hyannuevg). 

20 John A.T. Robinson, “The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen: A Test of Synoptic 
Relationships,’ NTS 21 (1974-75): 445, note 8, minimises the difference: “The Hebrew of Isa 
v. 2, he ‘dug it up’, is rendered by the Lxx, ‘I fenced it round.” Possibly, the hapax pty (= ‘dig 
about’: Koehler and Baumgartner, Lexicon, 695) has been rendered by eyapdxwou under 
the influence of the Aramaic NAPY (Npty = ‘clasp’ or ‘ring’). See Marcus A. Jastrow, A 
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the Lxx mentions two activities (ppaypov nepiéðnxa xal Exapdxwoa) which 
are not found in the Hebrew text. These two activities both concern fencing 
the vineyard round to separate it from the surrounding area: the vineyard is 
walled in and in addition it is surrounded by a fence.?!In the Hebrew text, it 
only appears in v. 5 that the vineyard was surrounded by a hedge and a wall 
in order to protect it against the penetration of animals and men. In the Lxx, 
verses 2 and 5 are associated more strongly: here, the building of a fence (v. 
2: ppayuov nepiednxa) is linked to v. 5 where it is said that the fence shall be 
removed (&pEAÔ tov ppaypov adtob).22 

Let us now look at the use of Isa 5:2 in Mark 12:1. On a number of points 
the parable gives the impression of having been influenced not only by the 
LXX but also by the Hebrew text.23 Dependence on the LXX appears from the 
four activities mentioned in Mark which are also present in the Lxx. The most 
striking of this foursome is the fencing in of the vineyard. This element can 
only have been taken from the Lxx, which differs from the Hebrew text on 
this point.?* This activity is described twice in the LXX: gpaypov nepiéðnxa and 
exapdxwoa. In Mark the second verb is missing, perhaps because éyapdxwan 
partly covers ppaypov nepiéðnxa. Further differences are that in Mark dumedov 


Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature 
(New York: The Judaica Press, 1971), 1062. Cf. Merrill P. Miller, Scripture and Parable: A 
Study of the Function of the Biblical Features in the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
and Their Place in the History of Tradition (Unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation; Columbia 
University, 1974), 62. 

21 See: Lust et al., Greek-English Lexicon: Part II, 513: yapaxów = ‘to fence in with stakes’. Cf. 
Friedrich Rehkopf, Septuaginta-Vokabular (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989), 
308: ‘mit Pfählen versehen‘. The verb yapaxdw occurs twice in the LXX (Isa 5:2; Jer 39:2; 
cf. xupdxwotg in Deut 20:20) and is not found in the New Testament. In Oda 10:2, xat 
EXAPAKWOA is missing. 

22 In this connection I point to a minor difference. In the LXX, we read about the 
instantaneous sprouting of thorns (vv. 2.4: &noinoe de dxdvOac); in the Hebrew text, this 
only occurs after the vineyard has been laid waste (v. 6). 

23 John Kloppenborg’s view that Mark’s parable of the vineyard agrees with the Lxx, but 
never with the Hebrew text of Isa 51-7 where the Hebrew text deviates from the Lxx is 
disputed by Craig Evans who is of the opinion that the Hebrew version of Isaiah's text is 
at the base of Mark’s parable. See John S. Kloppenborg, “Egyptian Viticultural Practices 
and the Citation of Isa 51-7 in Mark 12:1-9,” NovT 44 (2002): 134-159; Craig A. Evans, “How 
Septuagintal is Isa 51-7 in Mark 12:1-9?,’ NovT 45 (2003): 105-110; John S. Kloppenborg, 
“Isa 5:1-7 LXX and Mark 12:1,9 Again,’ NovT 46 (2004): 12-19. 

24 Robinson, “Parable,” 445: “the reference to the ‘fence’ depends on the use of the Greek 
Bible”. 
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awpnx> is replaced by duneAova (this word is used in Isa 5:1), that the exact 
place of the tower (Ev Leow adtod) is not mentioned and that ¿v adtw has been 
omitted. Mark’s having ünoAyyvıov instead of npoANvıov suggests his independ- 
ence of the Lxx.*° The use of third person singular verb forms in Mark 12:1 cor- 
responds to the formulation of Isa 5:2 in the Hebrew text. 

However, there are more fundamental changes. Panc C. Beentjes has pointed 
at two remarkable phenomena. First, the order in which the various activities 
are presented in Mark differs from the order in the Lxx.?” The numbers 1 and 3 
from the Lxx reoccur in Mark, but in exactly the reversed order; the same goes 
for the numbers 4 and 5. Secondly, in Mark 12:1, the verb and the corresponding 
object have changed places in three cases out of four, compared to the Lxx:?8 


Mark: order: LXX: 

1 AunEAWVA (...) EXÜTELTEV + EQUTEVTA ÄUTTEAOV CWPNX 
2 TNEPLEONKEV ppaypóv e ppaypóv repiéðyxa 

3 &pu&ev drrOAHVIOV + rpoAyvıov wpvěa 

4 @xoddouncev TUPYOV = w@xodouynoa MUPYOV 


Beentjes calls this an ‘inverted quotation’ He has collected a number of exam- 
ples of such quotations. This phenomenon occurs in the Hebrew Bible, the 
LXX, the Dead Sea Scrolls, the New Testament and also in texts originating 
from different periods in Antiquity. On the basis of these examples Beentjes 
assumes that this is a fixed literary procedure, to which he attributes the fol- 
lowing function: 


[I]n an existing formulation (...) the author reverses the sequence. And 
by this deviating model he attains a moment of extra attention in the 
listener (or the reader), because the latter hears something else than the 
traditional words.?? 


25 owpyy isa transcription of PAW (= choice grapes). 

26 Inthe LXX, npoAyvıov (vat fronting a wine press) as a translation of AP” only occurs in Isa 
5:2 and Oda 10:2. In Mark, ünoAyvıov is mentioned (vessel or vat placed under the wine 
press); in the Lxx, we find this word as a translation of 1p” (see Joel 3(4):13; Hag 2:17 (16); 
Zech 14:10; Isa 16:10). 

27 Panc C. Beentjes, “Discovering a New Path of Intertextuality: Inverted Quotations and 
Their Dynamics,” Pages 31-50 (esp. 44) in Literary Structure and Rhetorical Strategies in 
the Hebrew Bible (eds. Lenart J. de Regt, Jan de Waard, and Jan P. Fokkelman; Assen: Van 
Gorcum, 1996). 

28 Ibid., 44. 

29 Ibid, 49. 
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The double inversion of the order in Mark 12:1 indicates that a statement about 
Isa 5 is going to be made that differs from the original gist of that text.3° 

Stimulated by the quotation in Mark 12:1 the reader will be on the look out 
for further references to Isaiah’s song of the vineyard. I observe the follow- 
ing similarities. The word &yanntóç in Mark 12:6 is reminiscent of &yanntóç 
and Yyarmpevos in Isa 5:1.3! The killing of the servants and the destruction of 
the vineyard link up to some nuances in the Hebrew text which are absent 
in the Lxx: “I will make it [= the vineyard] a waste” (Isa 5:6) and “bloodshed” 
(Isa 5:7).32 The question Jesus asks in Mark 12:9 (ti oùv nomoeı tots yewpyois 
éxetvotc;) strongly resembles the interrogative sentence from Isa 5:4a (HT: 
mI Ty myn; LXX: tl momow ett to dpeA@vi pov;).33 A resemblance to 
Isa 5:7 (HT: MINIX MT D93; LXX: 6 [...] &umeAwv xvpiov) is found in Mark 12:9 
(6 xbptog tod AureA@voc: again an inversion of the word order!). 

Last but not least there is a similarity as far as the literary genre is concerned. 
In the Hebrew Bible and in the Lxx, Isa 51-7 functions as a juridical parable. 
We can place Mark 12:1-12 in the same category. One of the characteristics of 
a juridical parable is that the listeners themselves judge the given legal case. 
In Isa 5:1-7, the listeners are invited to pass judgement, but the speaker does 
not wait for their reaction and gives the answer himself. The same pattern is 
followed in Mark 12:9: Jesus asks a question and answers it himself. In the last 


30 Cf. Aaron A. Milavec, “Mark’s Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen as Reaffirming God’s 
Predilection for Israel,’ JEs 26 (1989): 289-312 (295): “Mark did not repeat verbatim the 
Greek opening of Isaiah’s parable. (. . .) By borrowing and noticeably modifying a familiar 
opening, an artful storyteller evokes the mood and theme of a familiar story, while 
simultaneously signalling that a new version of the old parable is about to begin. (italics 
Milavec's). 

31 Cf. Hans-Josef Klauck, Allegorie und Allegorese in synoptischen Gleichnistexten (NTAbh 
13; Münster: Aschendorff, 1978), 287: “Ein (...) Einfluß von Jes 5,1 LXX, wo tod &yanntoð 
und TÂ Yyannuevo vorkommen, ist nicht auszuschließen.” Also Schmeller, “Der Erbe des 
Weinbergs’, 193, takes the view that the addition of &yarıyrös to vidg in Mark 12:6 has been 
influenced by the same word in Isa 5:1 LXX. 

32 Evans, Jesus, 401 note 42. 

33 See: Martin Hengel, “Das Gleichnis von den Weingärtnern Mc 12,1-12 im Lichte der 
Zenonpapyri und derrabbinischen Gleichnisse”, zw 59 (1968):1-39 (7).Joachim Jeremias, 
Die Gleichnisse Jesu (Göttingen: Vandenhoech & Ruprecht, 1970, 8., durchgesehene Aufl.), 
72, erroneously links up Mark 12:9 par. and ti noıow in Isa 5:5 and he writes the following: 
“hier [ist] nicht der hebräische Text benutzt (der nicht die Frageform hat), sondern die 
Septuaginta”. ti romos: from Mk 12:9 should rather be linked up with ti tomow in Isa 5:4a. 
In the Hebrew text as well as in the Lxx, Isa 5:4a takes the form of a question. In Isa 5:4 
the Hebrew text contains two interrogative sentences; at this point the Lxx contains one 
interrogative sentence, followed by a causal clause, introduced by dıörı. 
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verse of Isa 51-7, it becomes clear that the speaker has been referring to his 
own listeners. In the same manner, and only at the end of the passage, do Jesus’ 
listeners come to the conclusion that the parable is aimed at them (12:12). 

From the above I draw the following conclusions. (a) The connections 
between Mark 12:1-12 and Isa 51-7 are striking. They are found not only in 
Mark 12:1 where Isa 5:2 is quoted explicitly but also in the following parts of 
the parable. (b) The parable has been influenced not only by the Lxx but also 
by the Hebrew text. This is of importance regarding the reconstruction of the 
parable’s genesis. The connections with Isa 5 are not merely the result of a later 
development. This would be the case if it were only the Lxx that would have 
left traces in the parable of the tenants.?* From the similarities Mark shares 
with the Hebrew text it appears that references to Isa 5 were already present 
in the earliest strata of the tradition and probably already formed part of the 
parable as it was told by Jesus himself.35 

Above, I discussed the similarities between Mark 12:1-12 and Isa 5:1-7. There 
are also great differences. The NT text is not a mere copy of its pendant from the 
oT. In this context the inverted quotation in Mark 12:1 clearly is an indicator. 
The reader must be alive to the fact that also in the rest of the parable certain 
elements from Isa 5:1-7 are transformed, and new elements are introduced. 


34  Erroneously defended by Jeremias, Gleichnisse, 68: “[G]egen die Ursprünglichkeit 
der Bezugnahme auf Jes. 5 [macht] bedenklich, daß die Septuaginta benutzt ist. Die 
Anknüpfung an Jes. 5 dürfte (. . .) sekundäre Ausgestaltung sein.” With regard to Mark 12:9 
he says: “[A]uch hier [ist] nicht der hebräische Text benutzt (. . .), sondern die Septuaginta. 
Mit der Schlussfrage (...) fällt auch die Antwort, die sie findet, als ursprünglicher 
Bestandteil der Überlieferung” (72). See also Klauck, Allegorie, 287: “xai mepié6yxev 
gpayudv xal wpukev unoANvoV xai @xodduygev ı2,1c (enthält) Anklänge an das Weinberglied 
des Jesaja in der Lxx-Fassung und muß als sekundäre, aber vormarkinische Erweiterung 
gelten. Die sprachliche Brücke für diese Einfügung bilden auneA@va epbteugev Mk 12,1b 
und auneAwv Eyevndn, bzw. ¿pútevoa AurteAov Jes 5,1-2 LXX.” 

35 My conclusions are in agreement with the nanced view of Schmeller, “Der Erbe des 
Weinbergs”, 194: “Sowohl am Anfang wie am Ende des Gleichnisses finden sich deutliche 
Bezugnahmen auf Jes 5. An beiden Stellen begegnen Anklänge an Lxx, die auf eine 
sekundäre Bearbeitung schließen lassen. An beiden Stellen begegnen aber auch gewisse 
Anklänge an MT, die zeigen, daß Bezüge auf Jes 5 wohl schon zum ursprünglichen 
Gleichnis gehörten und sekundär verstärkt wurden.” According to Evans, Jesus, 396, Mark 
12:1-12 as a whole is profoundly influenced by Isa 51-7: “In the Marcan parable Isaiah 5 
provides the point of departure on which the new parable may be constructed.” In order 
to substantiate this assertion Evans points out a number of ‘Semitic features’ which were 
already present in an early stage of the tradition (401, note 42). See also Evans, “How 
Septuagintal,” 105-110. 
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In Isaiah, the vineyard unexpectedly plays a negative role: it produces bad 
fruit (Hebrew text); it brings forth thorns (LXX). The vineyard in Mark, how- 
ever, meets the expectations and produces good grapes. This links up with the 
following transformation. In Isaiah, the vineyard will be destroyed, but in Mark 
its existence is not threatened. This latter change is connected to the introduc- 
tion of a new group of characters: the tenants. The vineyard is spared, but the 
tenants are to be executed because they are not willing to hand over the fruits 
of the vineyard. 

The differences contribute to the new interpretation which Isa 5:1-7 
acquires. In Mark, that oT text is used to express fierce criticism of the attitude 
of the chief priests, the scribes and the elders (11:27). It is with them that Jesus 
here has an argument.?® At the end of that debate, they discover that Jesus has 
told the parable against them (12:12). Through the citation from Ps 118:22-23 
they have understood that the parable is actually a mirror that reflects their 
own opposition to Jesus.?” This is certainly the case if we may regard “the build- 
ers” as a title which the leaders liked to apply to themselves. According to 12:12 
the leaders draw the wrong conclusion from the parable. By looking for a pre- 
text to detain Jesus, they follow the steps of the tenants and consciously set in 
motion a scenario which they know will have a fatal ending for themselves. 


2.2 The Targum and 4Q500 
The rendition of Isa 5:1-7 in the Targum Jonathan strongly differs from the 
Hebrew text. The English translation of the Aramaic text reads as follows:38 


36 Criticism of the leaders can also be found in Isa 3:12 (“My people, your leaders mislead 
you”) and in Isa 3:14-15 (“The LORD enters into judgement with the elders and princes 
of his people: It is you who have devoured the vineyard; the spoil of the poor is in your 
houses. What do you mean by crushing my people, by grinding the face of the poor? says 
the LORD GOD of hosts.”). Cf. Sheppard, “More on Isaiah 5:1-7,’ 46. The verb 792 (Isa 3:14 
and 5:5) confirms the relationship between Isa 314-15 and 5:1-7. 

37 The parable is mirrored in the quotation from Ps 118:22-23: the tenants correspond to 
the builders, the owner of the vineyard (6 xúpioç tod dumeAdvos) corresponds to God 
(xüpıos), and the son corresponds to the stone. The son is killed by the tenants in the same 
way that the stone is rejected by the builders. However, the quotation also adds a new 
element which is absent in the parable: God will bring about a new situation by making 
the rejected stone the cornerstone. For a closer study into the quotation from Ps 118:22-23 
I refer to Michel Berder, “La pierre rejetée par les bätisseurs”: Psaume n8,22-23 et son emploi 
dans les traditions juives et dans le Nouveau Testament (EBib 31; Paris: Gabalda, 1996). 

38 Here, the innovative wording of the Targum is presented in italics. This English translation 
is to be found in two scholarly books: John F. Stenning, The Targum of Isaiah (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1949): 16-17; Bruce D. Chilton, The Isaiah Targum: Introduction, Translation, 
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5.1 The prophet said, I will sing now for Israel-which is like a vineyard, the 
seed of Abraham, my friend—my friend’s song for his vineyard: My peo- 
ple, my beloved Israel, I gave them a heritage on a high hill in fertile land. 
5.2 And I sanctified them and I glorified them and I established them as 
the plant of a choice vine: and I built my sanctuary in their midst, and 
I even gave my altar to atone for their sins; I thought that they would do 
good deeds, but they made their deeds evil. 5.3 Prophet, say to them, Behold, 
the house of Israel have rebelled against the law, and they are not willing 
to repent. And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge 
now my case against my people. 5.4 What more good did I promise to do 
for my people that I have not done for them? When I thought they would do 
good deeds, why did they make their deeds evil? 5.5 And now I will tell you 
what Iam about to do to my people. I will take up my Shekhinah from them, 
and they shall be for plundering; I will break down the place of their sanc- 
tuaries, and they will be for trampling. 5.6 And I will make them [to be] 
banished; they will not be helped and they will not be supported, and they 
will be cast out and forsaken; and I will command the prophets that they 
prophesy no prophecy concerning them. 5.7 For the people of the LORD 
of hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant plant; 
I thought that they would perform judgment, but behold, oppressors; that 
they would act innocently, but behold, they multiply sins. 


As in the Lxx, almost the entire passage is in the first person. By explicitly 
mentioning the prophet in wv. 1.3, the Targum indicates that the prophet is act- 
ing as God’s spokesperson. In the Targum, Isa 5:1-7 contains the words of God 
given to the people through the prophet. In the Hebrew text and in the Lxx, it 
only appears from v. 7 that the vineyard is analogous to the predicament of the 
audience; in the Targum, however, it is already stated in v. 1 that Israel is like a 
vineyard and that God’s words are aimed at his people. 


Apparatus and Notes (ArBib u; Wilmington, DE: Michael Glazier, 1987), 10-11. See also: 
Bruce D. Chilton, The Glory of Israel: The Theology and Provenience of the Isaiah Targum 
(JSOTSup 23; Sheffield JsoT Press, 1982). A list of significant interpretative elements 
in the targumic version of Isa 5:1-7 can be found in Ben Johnson, “The Parable of the 
Wicked Tenants in Context: Jesus’ Interpretation of the Song of the Vineyard in the Light 
of Second Temple Jewish Parallels,” (paper, 33 pages, January 2009; the text can be found 
at http://www.preteristarchive.com/Books/pdf/Josephus/2009_johnson_parable-wicked- 
tenants.pdf). According to Johnson, an allusion to Isa 5:1-7 can also be found in 3 Bar. 
11-2, where the destruction of the vineyard is perceived as handing over the people of 
Israel to the Gentiles. 
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I already pointed out that Isa 5:1-7 formulates a very sharp contrast between 
the planting of the vineyard (v. 2) and its destruction (vv. 5-6). Neither in the 
Hebrew text nor in the Lxx does this description refer to any particular inci- 
dent in Israel's history. The Targum, however, does give a historical interpreta- 
tion to the establishment and destruction of the vineyard. In fact, the Targum 
turns Isa 51-7 into an allegory. The planting of the vineyard on a fertile hill 
represents Israel's settlement in a fruitful land; instead of “he built a watch- 
tower in the midst of it and hewed out a wine press in it”, the Targum reads 
“I built my sanctuary in their midst, and I even gave them my altar to make 
atonement for their sins”. The destruction of the vineyard, too, is interpreted 
in a historical way. Breaking down the wall is replaced by the breaking down 
of the sanctuaries. The command to the clouds to stop raining upon it repre- 
sents a command to the prophets that they stop prophesying to the people. 
The rebellion against the Torah leads to the taking up of God’s Shekhinah from 
Israel. Thus, the Targum links the destruction of the vineyard to the destruc- 
tion of the temple in Jerusalem. This interpretation was very likely inspired by 
the catastrophic events in the year 70 C.E.°9 

The preceding remarks demonstrate that the translation of the Hebrew text 
into Aramaic resulted in several changes in meaning which were influenced by 
later historical events. In fact, the Targum of Isa 5:1-7 is a very free paraphrase 
of the Hebrew text. 

A second relevant text to be considered is 40500. Fragment 1 of this papyrus 
manuscript contains the remains of seven lines of writing, which are trans- 
lated by F. Garcia Martinez as follows:*° 


[...] may your mulberry trees blossom. ... [...] 
[...] your winepress, built of stone [.. .] 
[...] at the gate of the holy height [.. .] 
[...] your plantation and the channels of your glory [...] 
.| the branches of your delights to... [...] 
| 


oe ...] 





According to Garcia Martinez the last line is blank. Baillet prints the following 
letters:*! nan. Presumably it should read 737952: ‘your vineyard’.*? 


39 See: Peter Höffken, “Probleme in Jesaja 5,1-7”, ZTK 79 (1982): 392-410 (409). 

40 Florentino Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Translated: The Qumran Texts in English 
(Leiden: Brill; Grand Rapids, m1: Eerdmans, 1994), 402. 

41  Baillet, Qumran Grotte 4 III, 78-79. 

42 Baumgarten, “Ancient Conception,’ 2; Brooke, “Use of Scripture,’ 270. 
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The fragment, which probably dates from the first century B.c.E.,*? is so 
short that only with the greatest reserve can something be said about the words 
it contains. An obvious possibility to open up this text is to find out whether 
the many botanical references might indicate a relation with the Hebrew 
Bible. That study was carried out by Baumgarten and by Brooke.** These schol- 
ars come to the same conclusion: “your winepress” and “your delights” refer 
to Isa 5:2 and Isa 5:7 respectively. The description of the winepress as “built of 
stones” picks up the verb 711 from Isa 5:2. If the last line can indeed be read as 
containing the words “your vineyard”, the fragment contains as many as four 
allusions to Isa 5:1-7. 

The interpretation of these references is supported by a number of texts 
which have been known to us longer. The first is the version of Isa 5:2 in the 
Targum. There the vineyard is the promised land. The tower and the winepress 
probably refer to the temple and the altar in Jerusalem. This is not entirely 
certain, for in Isa 5:5 the Targum speaks of “the place of their sanctuaries”. This 
plural indicates that also other cult centres besides the temple in Jerusalem 
are in the author’s mind. The second text is £.Suk. 3:15. Here, R. Jose takes Isa 5:2 
to refer to the cult centre in Jerusalem: he links the tower to the temple, and 
the winepress to the altar as well as to the mw, i.e. the channel in which the 
sacrificial blood flows away.*° 

As to substance, 4Q500 so far does not add any new information to our 
knowledge of later interpretations of Isa 51-7. This is of course a direct conse- 
quence of the fact that we link this small fragment with already known texts 
of which we are relatively sure that the tower and the winepress refer to the 
temple in Jerusalem and to the altar. However, it is a new fact that this interpre- 
tation now proves to be much older than originally thought. If the few words 
from 4Q500 indeed refer to Isa 5:1-7 and allude to the temple, the altar and the 
channel under the altar, it can be postulated that at a very early period, the 
vineyard material was conceived as referring to Jerusalem and to the temple. 

The fragment of 4Q500 predates Mark’s Gospel. The final edition of Targum 
Jonathan is dated much later than Mark, but according to Bruce Chilton “the 
Targum on its Tannaitic level reflects Jewish traditional thinking in the first 
century A.D.”.4 Consequently, these Jewish texts presenting an exegesis of 
Isa 5:1-7 that supports a better understanding of the New Testament parable 
need not be refuted straight away. 


43 Baillet, Qumran Grotte 4 III, 78. 

44 See note 42. See also Evans, Jesus, 400-401. 

45 See: Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar: Band I, 867. Evans, Jesus, 400, also points out that 
the vineyard from Isa 5:1 is a metaphor for Jerusalem and the temple in 40500. 

46 Chilton, The Isaiah Targum, XXVI. 
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There are some similarities as far as the vocabulary is concerned. The word 
Snnt in the opening verse refers to the literary genre of the text and is, in that 
sense, comparable to nap«ßoAat in Mark 12:1 (cf. napaßoAN in 12:12). The noun 
Nion in Tg.Isa 5:1 (= inheritance’) corresponds to xAnpovonia in Mark 12:7. 

In the Targum and 40500, the tower and the winepress stand for the temple 
and its altar. Moreover, the targumist announces that God will not continue 
to reside in the temple because the people have rebelled against the law and 
are not willing to repent. This prophetic criticism is absent in the short text 
from Qumran. The few words in this fragment sketch a mere positive picture 
of the temple. Here we see that 4Q500 does not refer to the functioning of the 
national cult centre at the time this text was written. Instead, the imagery of 
Isa 5:1-7 is taken up to describe the eschatological sanctuary, which will be a 
source of blessings. 

A few elements indicate that Mark 121-12 might be understood in light of 
this ancient exegesis of Isa 5:-7.47 (a) The detailed description of the laying 
out of the vineyard in Mark 12:1 does not merely serve the embellishment of 
the story. No, the fencing in of the vineyard, the hacking out of a winepress 
and the building of a tower get a proper function when they are understood 
as references to the temple.*8 (b) The parable is integrated into a long story 
about Jesus’ activities in the temple (11:27-12:44).*9 (c) The parable is a polemic 
text which is directed against the Jewish leaders among whom we find the 
high priests, who are responsible for the management of the temple.5° (d) The 
Jewish leaders open the discussion with their question about Jesus’ author- 
ity (11:28). They ask this question in view of Jesus’ cleansing of the temple the 
previous day (11:15-18). (e) The parable is meant to clarify that Jesus’ opponents 
are resisting God by the way they fulfil their task. They are threatened by Jesus’ 
announcement that their leading position will be taken away and be given to 
others. (f) The parable is followed by a quotation from Ps 118:22-23. This psalm 
clearly has a cultic setting. The quotation is linked up with the citation from Isa 


47 Inthis paragraph, I subscribe some views of Brooke, “Use of Scripture,’ 279-291. 

48 Rightly seen by Ernst Lohmeyer, “Das Gleichnis von den bösen Weingärtnern (Mark. 12,1- 
12)”, ZST 18 (1941): 247-248. 

49 Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament, 44: “Since Jesus speaks this parable upon entering 
the Temple, it is probable that he had in mind the Targumic interpretation of the tower as 
the Temple.’ 

50 That the parable could be understood as an attack on cultic hierarchy and that Jesus’ 
opponents took the imagery in terms of this interpretation is confirmed by Bruce Chilton 
and Craig A. Evans, “Jesus and Israel’s Scriptures,” Pages 281-335 (305) in Studying the 
Historical Jesus: Evaluations of the Present State of Current Research (eds. Bruce Chilton 
and Craig A. Evans; NTTS 19; Leiden etc.: Brill, 1994). 
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5:2 by means of a catchword (oixodonew) and reinforces the references to the 
temple in the opening verse. 

From these observations it is clear that the parable is primarily an attack 
on the Jewish leaders. The parable’s present literary setting reflects its original 
meaning. The parable is not only dependent on the Hebrew text of Isa 51-7 
and on the LXX version but it is also interwoven with the exegesis of the Isaiah 
text in early Jewish documents. 


3 The Use of Isa 5:1-7 in Matt 21:33-46 


This section is dedicated to Matt 21:33-46, its relationship with Mark, and the 
position of the parable in the wider context of Matthew. 

Matthew probably derived the parable of the tenants from Mark. The way 
in which he renders his Vorlage, shows where he places his own particular 
emphases. These can be uncovered by means of an analysis in the tradition 
of redaction criticism. I will confine myself to those elements in Matt 21:33-46 
which are related to Isa 5:1-7. First I will investigate how the points of contact 
with Isaiah encountered in Mark 12:1-12 have been reprocessed by the redactor 
of the Gospel of Matthew: has he merely copied them or does he introduce a 
number of changes? If the latter is the case, the modifications will form the 
first clue to Matthew’s interpretation of Isa 5:1-7. Next I will address the ques- 
tion of whether in 21:33-46 Matthew also makes links to Isa 5:1-7 which he did 
not derive from Mark. 

The juridical nature of the parable has been preserved in Matthew. This is 
clear from Jesus’ question to his listeners and from the statement at the end 
that the listeners interpret the parable as a story that reflects their own conflict 
with Jesus. The function of the parable as a juridical parable is more particu- 
larly emphasized by Matthew. In his version, Jesus’ interlocutors themselves 
answer the question that is put to them. They declare that the tenants are vil- 
lains (xaxotc) and that they deserve death, thus passing sentence on them- 
selves. They do not, however, seem to be immediately aware of this, or they 
would not have answered Jesus’ question so nonchalantly. The change rela- 
tive to Mark 12:9-10 described here is to be attributed to the redactor.*! On this 


51 Klauck, Allegorie, zu: “Mt hat die Winzerparabel in eine Parabeltrilogie hineingestellt, 
die thematisch und sprachlich derart aufeinander abgestimmt ist, daß sie als überlegte 
redaktionelle Schöpfung gelten muß.” An extensive study of the relationship between 
Matt 21:33-46 and 22:1-14 is made by: Richard J. Dillon, “Towards a Tradition-History of 
the Parables of the True Israel (Matthew 21,33-22,14),” Bib 47 (1966): 1-42. 
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point he has brought the parable of the tenants in line with the parable of the 
two sons (21:28-32), which also mentions a vineyard and has characteristics of 
the juridical parable. The texts are structured in the same way: 


1. Parable 21:28-30 21:33-39 
2. Jesus’ question to his listeners 21:31 21:40 
3. Their reply, introduced by Agyouoıv 21:31 21:41 


4. Jesus’ conclusion introduced by 
Acyeı adtots 6 'Inooüs 21:31-32 21:42-44 


Special attention should be paid to the quotation in the opening sentence. In 
this connection it is useful to present a comparative table between the Lxx, 
Mark and Matthew: 








Isa 5:2 (LXX) Mark 12:1 Matt 21:33 
1. Kal ppayuov nepiéðnxa 1. dumeAdvar (...) 1. EPÜTEUGEV AUTEAHVA 
EpÜTteugev 
2. Kal EXAPIAKWO. = 
3. xal Epbtevon kumedov 2. xal meptedyxev 2. xal PpayLov avtTa 
R , 

cwpnX Ppaypov mepLeßnxev 

4. nal mxoddunoa mopyovév 3. naldpugev bnoAyviov 3. xal dovéev Ev abra Anvóv 
Leow adtod 

5. xal mpoAjviov &pvěa Ev 4. xai wxoðóunoev núpyov 4. xal @xodduncev TUPYOV 
avtw 





Matthew mentions the same four activities as Mark, and also presents them 
in the same order. This means that Matthew also copied the reversed order, as 
compared to the Lxx, which we encountered in Mark 12:1. In addition, the verb 
and the corresponding object in Mark’s text have changed places in three out 
of four cases as compared to the Lxx. Matthew does not adopt this transposi- 
tion. He chooses the word order of the Lxx, and in one case only does he copy 
the reversed order as used by Mark (dpvéev [.. .] Anvóv; LXX: mpoAYvıov dpvea). 
We have apparently come across a double tendency. The redactor of Matthew’s 
Gospel partly copied the rendering of Isa 5:2 in Mark 12:1; his use of that oT text 
is therefore as it were filtered by Mark. On the other hand, he also partly differs 
from Mark 12:1; hence what we have here is also a redactional change, which 
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is inspired by the formulation in the Lxx. We therefore conclude that in 21:33 
Matthew also goes back to the formulation of Isa 5:1-7 in the Lxx.°? 

Matthew has omitted only one reference to Isa 5. In 21:37 he simply uses vidc, 
without &yanntóç. On the other hand, he copied a number of references to Isa 
51-7 verbatim from Mark. These include 6 xtptog tod &uneňðvoç (Matt 21:40; 
Mark 12:9), xAnpovouia (Matt 21:38; Mark 12:7) and napaßoAn (Matt 21:33; cf. 
Mark 12:1: napaßoAai). Even more important is the sense that the early Jewish 
idea that the vineyard from Isa 5 is a reference to the temple, echoes in the 
background in both Gospels. The debate between Jesus and the Jewish leaders 
takes place in the temple and is introduced by the question into the authority 
which Jesus had previously displayed when he dissociated himself in a pro- 
phetically critical manner from the function of the temple as a cult centre. 

I will now address the question of whether Matt 21:33-46 also contains par- 
allels to Isa 5:1-7 which cannot have been derived from Mark. This is indeed the 
case. I will mention three examples. 

(a) The Hebrew text from Isa 5:7 contains a double wordplay (nawn / vawn 
and npyy /np7x) which is imitated in neither the LXX nor the Targum, but we 
do find a counterpart in Matt 21:41 (xaxoùç xaxðç). 

(b) The verb pdo (= to take away, to remove) in Targum Isa 5:5 corresponds 
to atpw in Matt 21:43.53 In the Targum, God says that he will take his Shekinah 
away from Israel; in Matthew Jesus declares that the kingdom of God will 
be taken away from the Jewish leaders (duty and &¢ pôv!) with whom he is 
talking.°* 

(c) Matt 21:43 mentions “a nation that produces the fruits of the kingdom”. 
The combination of norw + xapmovc is a description of correct moral behav- 
iour. Matthew has a predilection for this expression; we find it in Matt 3:8.10 
(cf. Luke 3:8.9); Matt 7:17-19 and 12:33 (cf. Luke 6:43) and in Matt 13:26. We may 
therefore consider this an idiom peculiar to Matthew. However, it is interest- 
ing that his choice of words shows remarkable similarities to Isa 5:1-7. I pre- 
sent three arguments to support this statement. Firstly, the choice of the term 
Tow in Matt 21:43 links up with the frequent use of this verb in Isa 5:2.4b 


52 A further confirmation is the fact that he inserts ¿v avt@ after öpu&ev. I do not agree with 
Gnilka, Matthäusevangelium: 2. Teil, 227: “Man kann nicht sagen, daß Mt sich mehr als Mk 
an den Lxx-Text anlehnt.’ 

53 This parallel was observed by Michel Hubaut, La parabole des vignerons homicides (CahRB 
16; Paris: Gabalda, 1976), 77-79. 

54 This correlation was also observed by Léopold Sabourin, Lévangile selon Saint Matthieu et 
ses principaux paralleles (Rome: Biblical Institute, 1978), 278. 
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(LXX: motew / Hebrew text: NWY). Secondly, the moral orientation of Matt 21:43 
is a development of the emphasis that is placed on correct moral behaviour 
(righteousness and justice) in Isa 5:7. Thirdly, Matt 21:43 says that the former 
tenants are replaced by a nation that produces the fruits of the kingdom. This 
implies that the vineyard produced no fruits at all during the time of the for- 
mer tenants (this implication is contrary to the parable itself, where it is said 
that the vineyard does produce fruits!). The reproach in Matt 21:43 that the 
expected yield has not materialized, links up remarkably well with the com- 
plaint of the owner in Isa 5:2.4.55 

The redactor of the first Gospel obviously greatly strengthened the relation 
between the parable and Isa 5:1-7. On the basis of the uncovered connections 
I will now briefly discuss Matthew's own accents in his interpretation of the 
parable. In Matthew’s version the fruits are very important. In 21:34 the fruits 
are mentioned twice; in Mark 12:2, however, they are mentioned only once. The 
contract with the tenants in Matthew differs from that in Mark. In Matthew 
they must hand over the entire harvest to the owner, in Mark it is only part of 
the yield. This stipulation is repeated in Matt 21:41. The vineyard will be let out 
to others, but their task will be the same as that of the previous tenants. This 
is clear from the relative clause which is absent in Mark: ottwe¢ dmodwaovaw 
avTH TOUS KAPTODS Ev Tots KaLpots qùtwyv. Even more so than his source, in 21:34.41 
Matthew emphasizes the handing over of the harvest. In order to express this 
central theme, Matthew’s version would be more appropriately named the 
parable of the fruits, rather than the parable of the tenants. The redactional 
changes in 21:34.41 are a preparation for Matt 21:43,°° where the image of the 
fruits from the parable, is applied to the attitude of Jesus’ discussion partners. 
There is a close connection between v. 43 and v. 41. Still, they are not com- 
pletely the same. When we make a closer comparison between the two verses, 
many slight shifts emerge: 


55 In Isaiah, the image of the vineyard refers to Israel (Isa 5:7), or more precisely: to the 
population of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem (Isa 5:3). In Matthew, this image 
is more difficult to decode. If we juxtapose Matt 21:41 (tov dAuneAava exdwoetat) and 21:43 
(h Baotreia tod Geod [...] Soßncetau), the conclusion emerges that the vineyard stands for 
the kingdom of God, but the remainder of 21:43 speaks rather of a nation that yields the 
fruits. It thus makes a close connection between the nation and the vineyard from the 
parable, since that, too, is highly productive. 

56 Wolfgang Trilling, Das wahre Israel: Studien zur Theologie des Matthäusevangeliums (SANT 
10; München: Kösel, 19643), 58-63, argues that Matt 21:43 has been formulated by the 
evangelist himself. To me it seems better to say that in constructing this verse Matthew 
has used some traditional elements. 
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(1) Since the previous tenants refused to hand over the produce, the owner 
will let out the vineyard to other tenants who will render the fruits (v. 41). 
Verse 43, however, mentions a nation that brings forth the fruits of the 
kingdom. 

(2) In connection with this, the verb exdtdwut from v. 41 (cf. v. 33) is replaced 
by dtdwt in v. 43.57 That verse no longer refers to a new lease; the king- 
dom is not let out, but is conferred as a present. 

(3) The expectation expressed in v. 41 that the murderers will themselves be 
destroyed, is replaced by the even more ominous perspective that the last 
judgment will reveal a negative result especially for the Jewish leaders 
with whom Jesus is speaking. The fact that in v. 43 the emphasis is shifted 
to the last judgment, can be deduced from the relation of this verse to the 
saying in 13:12 and in 25:29 where we also encounter the combination of 
apeycetat and do8jcetat that is used here. 


These shifts show what the main point is in Matthew’s view. As in Mark, the 
parable has a polemic function. In Mark the parable must primarily be under- 
stood as an attack on those who are in charge of the temple area. They are 
referred to as the chief priests, the scribes and the elders (Mark 11:27). In Matt 
21:23 only two of these three groups are mentioned: the chief priests and the 
elders. Matthew significantly does not always refer to Jesus’ opponents in the 
same way. In 21:45 the elders are substituted by the Pharisees; finally in 22:15 
only the Pharisees are mentioned. Matthew obviously increasingly emphasizes 
the fact that the opposition to Jesus originates with the Pharisees. Historically 
spoken it is likely that after his arrival in Jerusalem, Jesus came into conflict 
with the temple authorities. That original opponent is gradually replaced by 
the Pharisees, i.e. a group with which Matthew’s community had a serious con- 
flict towards the last quarter of the first century C.E. 

The polemic tenor of the parable is confirmed by the literary context. In 
Matthew the parable of the tenants forms part of a trio, the other two being the 
parables of the two sons (21:28-32: Sondergut) and of the wedding feast (22:1- 
14; cf. Luke 14:16-24). These three parables directly follow the discussion about 
Jesus’ authority in 21:23-27. The redactor has reprocessed this heterogenous 
material into a consistent whole. The parable of the two sons immediately fol- 
lows Jesus’ words in 21:27: the direct speech continues without interruption. 
After Jesus has applied this parable to his listeners’ own conduct, he tells a 
second parable, again without pause or interruption (21:33a: &Ayv napaßoAnv 


57 Akira Ogawa, “Paraboles de l’Isra@l véritable? Reconsidération critique de Mt. XXI 28- 
XXII 14”, NovT 21 (1979): 121-149 (129). 
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axotoate diff. Mark 12:1), and the narrative sentence at the beginning of the 
third parable (22:1: méAw elnev Ev napaßodais abtots) shows that there is a close 
relationship to the two preceding parables and that Jesus is still speaking to the 
same audience. 

The three parables are closely related to each other.5® All three emphasize 
doing the right thing and are concerned with the kingdom of God (21:31.43) 
or with the kingdom of heaven (22:1). The first two are linked because both 
of them deal with a vineyard owner. The second and third parables have the 
following elements in common: (a) in 21:37-39, we read about the son of the 
owner of the vineyard, in 22:2, about the son of the king; (b) the formulation 
of 21:34 (dméatethev toùç SovAous avtod) is repeated in 22:3; (c) 21:36 and 22:4 
are also partly similar (mé&Aw améatetrev &Moug SovAous); (d) in 22:6, the slaves 
are murdered; this reminds us of what has been said in 21:35; (e) 21:41 and 22:7 
are similar in that they both contain the verb dnöMuyuı, and because, in both 
instances, the murderers are executed. 

Thus Matthew has woven the parable of the tenants into a lengthy unit 
(21:23-22:14), in which especially the chief priests and the Pharisees function 
as Jesus’ opponents. They are not criticized for what they say (in 21:31.41 they 
in fact give the correct answer to Jesus’ questions), but for the way they act (cf. 
23:3). Their lack of positive response to John and Jesus is censured. Because 
they did not believe in John, they actually resemble the second son of whom 
they express their disapproval, and who tells his father he will work in the vine- 
yard but does not act on his words. Since they are looking for an opportunity to 
eliminate Jesus they are like the tenants of whom they themselves, when the 
question is put to them, declare that they deserve to be killed. Also, they are 
continually contrasted with other groups who do make the right choices: the 
publicans and the prostitutes heed John’s call to take the road to righteousness; 
the crowds, too, appear in a favourable light: in the eyes of the crowds John is a 
prophet (21:26) and they credit Jesus with the same capability (21:46). Because 
of their fear of the crowds, the leaders cannot straightaway execute their mur- 
derous plans. 

The fact that the moral ideal formulated in Matt 21:43 (“a nation that brings 
forth fruits”) contains a negative assessment of the attitude of the chief priests 
and the Pharisees, does not imply that the other characters (the publicans, the 
prostitutes and the crowds) thoroughly meet the requirements of this ideal. 
This view is contradicted in the parable of the guests. According to the parable 
the slaves are requested, after the admonishment of the first group of invited 


58 See also Wesley G. Olmstead, Matthew’s Trilogy of Parables: The Nation, the Nations and the 
Reader in Matthew 21.28-22.14 (SNTSMS 127; Cambridge: University Press, 2003). 
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guests, to collect everyone they can find (see da0u¢ in 22:9 and návtaç in 22:10), 
without making a distinction between the good and the bad. Thus the com- 
pany in the hall consists of people from all sections of the moral spectrum, 
and not exclusively of guests who come up to the ideal expressed in 21:43. The 
criticism directed at the chief priests and the Pharisees is therefore in principle 
also applicable to the second group of invitees. Matt 21:43 is not meant as a 
characterization of a particular, empirically definable group but describes the 
criterion that in the final judgment is applied to all groups.°? This means that 
the criticism levelled at the chief priests and the Pharisees also contains a word 
of warning to those disciples of Jesus who are just as unproductive as they are. 


4 Conclusions 


The Hebrew text of Isa 5:1-7 forms the starting point of a long and intensive 
interpretation process. Within that process the versions of the Lxx and the 
Targum represent two relatively independent moments. In both cases ele- 
ments from the Hebrew text are copied but a number of other elements are 
fundamentally changed. Here we encounter the fascinating phenomenon that 
a text from the Hebrew Bible is again and again at the basis of new texts. From 
4Q500 we can gather that the interpretation offered by the targumist was cur- 
rent in Jesus’ and Matthew’s time. 

The parable of the tenants is a new link in this sequence. Mark’s version 
contains so many traces that point to the influence of the song from Isaiah 
that one can safely assume that the parable was to a large extent construed 
on the basis of that ancient song. It is especially important that Mark 12:1-12 is 
not only interwoven with the versions of Isa 5:1-7 in the Hebrew text and the 
LXX, but is also closely linked to the interpretations of that text in 4Q500 and 
the Targum. 


59 Often, Matt 21:43 is taken as evidence that the Matthean community sawitself as the nation 
or as a new people which replaced the rejected Israel: Trilling, Das wahre Israel, 55-66; 
Georg Strecker, Der Weg der Gerechtigkeit: Untersuchungen zur Theologie des Matthäus 
(FRLANT 82; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 19667), 11 and 169; Schniewind, 
Evangelium nach Matthäus, 217; Sabourin, Lévangile selon Saint Matthieu, 278. A more 
nuanced interpretation is given by: Ogawa, “Paraboles’, 138-139 and 149; Franz Mussner, 
“Die bösen Winzer nach Matthäus 21,33-46”, Pages 129-134 in Anti-judaismus im Neuen 
Testament? Exegetische und systematische Beiträge (eds. Willehad P. Eckert, Nathan P. 
Levinson, and Martin Stöhr; Abhandlungen zum christlich-jüdischen Dialog 2; München: 
Chr. Kaiser, 1967); Matthias Konradt, Israel, Kirche und die Völker im Matthäusevangelium 
(WUNT 215; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2007). 
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The similarities between Mark 12:1-12 and Isa 5:1-7 have been borrowed by 
Matthew with some minor changes. Moreover, he has further strengthened the 
connection between the parable and Isa 5:1-7. This means that the song from 
Isaiah not only played a productive role in the genesis of Mark’s version of the 
parable, but that Matthew, too, in his rendering of the parable in his turn tried 
to link up with the whole gamut of interpretations that sprang from the Hebrew 
text of Isa 5:1-7. This point sheds new light on Matthew’s use of Scripture. His 
use of Isa 51-7 is partly determined by the elements that were already avail- 
able in his source (Mark’s version). However, he has also himself construed the 
interpretation offered in Mark 12:1-12 in the light of the broad interpretation 
history of Isa 5:1-7. Therefore, that text not only influenced older layers in the 
tradition of the parable but also the way in which that parable was adapted by 
Matthew at a later stage. 

The example that was elaborated here shows that Matthew tried to found 
Jesus’ criticism of the Jewish leaders on the Scriptures.® The juridical gist of 
Isa 5:1-7 is fully exploited, such that the denunciation, originally aimed at the 
house of Israel, is now levelled at Jesus’ opponents. This opposition is headed 
by the chief priests and the Pharisees, but the same role is filled by disciples 
of Jesus who do not fully address themselves to the moral ideal formulated 
in 21:43. 


60 This aim explicitly emerges when Jesus introduces a citation from the Scriptures with 
a question to his opponents of whether they have never read that text (Matt 12:3.5; 
21:16). That question is also asked in 21:42 introducing the citation from Ps 118:22-23. In 
comparison with this citation the references to Isa 51-7 are of a more implicit nature. 


CHAPTER 11 


Matthew’s View of Jesus’ Resurrection: 
Transformations of a Current Eschatological 
Scenario 


A discussion of Matthew’s view of Jesus’ resurrection is aptly suited to show 
that Matthew was indebted to Israel’s heritage, but also that he freely trans- 
formed Jewish ideas on the resurrection and changed the place occupied by 
resurrection in a broader eschatological scenario. 

In this chapter, I will elaborate on this issue by comparing Matthew’s view 
with the sketch, painted by 4 Ezra 7, a Jewish apocalyptic text, of the place of 
the resurrection within a more comprehensive eschatological scenario.! In bib- 
lical and parabiblical literature, the concept of ‘resurrection’ can have mean- 
ings that differ strongly. James Charlesworth has tried to classify the different 
meanings and came to a total of sixteen categories.” Number 15 on this list is 
the ‘classical’ belief in the resurrection, which he defines as the raising of a 
person after death to a new and everlasting life. By means of this definition, 
the questions I will try to answer in this chapter can be formulated as follows. 


What is the biblical background to the resurrection concept defined above 
and how is this concept interpreted in 4 Ezra and in Matthew? 


ı Critical editions and translations of 4 Ezra (= 2 Esdras 3-14) include: Josef Schreiner, Das 4. 
Buch Esra (JSHRZ V/4; Gütersloh: Mohn, 1981); A. Frederik J. Klijn, Der lateinische Text der 
Apokalypse des Esra (TUGAL 131; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1983); Bruce M. Metzger, The Fourth 
Book of Ezra, Pages 517-559 in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha: Volume I: Apocalyptic 
Literature and Testaments (ed. James H. Charlesworth; London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 
1983). 

2 James H. Charlesworth, Prolegomenous Reflections Towards a Taxonomy of Resurrection Texts 
(1QH, 1 En, 4Q521, Paul, Luke, the Fourth Gospel, and Psalm 30), Pages 237-264 in The Changing 
Face of Judaism, Christianity, and Other Greco-Roman Religions in Antiquity (eds. Ian H. 
Henderson and Gerbern S. Oegema; Studien zu den jiidischen Schriften aus hellenistisch- 
römischer Zeit 2; Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2006). 

3 Charlesworth argues that this belief is expressed in a number of texts from before 70 C.E.: 
Dan 12:2; ı En. 22-27; 2 Macc 14:46; T. Jud. 25:1.4; the second blessing from the Amida; a num- 
ber of texts from Qumran, such as the Messianic Apocalypse (40521) and Instruction? 
(40416 and 418). 
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What place is occupied by the resurrection within the successive eschato- 
logical events described in 4 Ezra 7? 

What elements of the eschatological scenario in 4 Ezra can also be found in 
Matthew’s Gospel (‘adoption’) and which ones were transformed (‘adapta- 
tion’) in that he presents Jesus as the Lord who has risen from the dead? 


As a point of departure in this chapter, I will assume that Matthew’s Gospel 
and 4 Ezra are related where the eschatology is concerned. This relationship 
does not involve that one text derives directly from the other, but that both 
had their origins in the same environment in which similar Jewish-apocalyptic 
traditions circulated. Both texts date back to approximately the same period; 
Matthew’s book received its final redactional form in the eighties of the first 
century C.E., while 4 Ezra can probably be dated a decade later.* A characteris- 
tic shared by the two documents is that they try to contribute to the revival of 
Judaism after the catastrophic events of the year 70. Matthew focused on com- 
munities which, at that time, still consisted mainly of Jewish followers of Jesus 
who were convinced that the best way they could experience their Jewishness 
was by following in Jesus’ footsteps. The author of 4 Ezra aimed at Jewish read- 
ers who were looking for a renewed identity after the dreadful crisis caused by 
the fall of both the city and the temple. 

This chapter is structured as follows. In section 1, I will show that the res- 
urrection imagery of 4 Ezra and Matthew resulted from an interpretation 
developed within apocalyptic groups of biblical texts about life and death, and 
about blessing and curse. In the second section, I will present the eschatologi- 
cal scenario of 4 Ezra and argue that it was widely accepted by the end of the 
first century. In the third section, I will explore how this scenario was adapted 
by Matthew in the light of his view on Jesus’ resurrection. 


4 Salathiel, the first person narrator, who is also called Ezra, claims in 3:1 that he received his 
revelations and visions “in the thirtieth year after the destruction of our city”. He pretends 
that the destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians in 587 B.C.E. is concerned, so that the 
book is set in 557. In reality, however, the destruction of the city in 70 C.E. is meant, as appears 
from the vision in chapters 1-12. In that case, the book will have been written in approxi- 
mately the year 100 C.E. 


212 CHAPTER 11 
1 Resurrection Imagery and Scriptural Exegesis 


In 4 Ezra 7:32, the general resurrection at the end of time is described as 
follows:? 


And the earth shall give back those who are asleep in it, 

and the dust those who rest in it [NRSV: those who rest there in silence]; 
and the treasuries shall give up the souls which have been committed 
to them. 


Lines 1 and 2 show a synonymous parallelism and announce a turning point 
in the fate of the dead, while the third line adds the information of the souls 
(animae), that do not rest in the earth or the dust but in special chambers 
(prumptuaria). A number of words from 4 Ezra 7:32—namely “asleep” as an 
evocative description of the state of death, “dust” and “earth’—are derived 
from Dan 12:2 (“many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake”); 
in both cases, a change in fate is concerned that can be described by the con- 
cept of ‘resurrection’. 

Dan 12:1-3 is the oldest passage from the Hebrew Bible in which the resur- 
rection at the end of time is expressed.° This text is the climax in a long descrip- 
tion of the horrors preceding the end (11:2—45). In this period, there are wise 
people who will be killed because of their loyalty to God and his Torah, and 
they will awake at the end of time and be rewarded: “Those who are wise shall 
shine like the brightness of the sky, and those who lead many to righteousness, 
like the stars forever and ever” (12:3). The everlasting life is contrasted to ever- 
lasting contempt, which will be the portion of the lawless and the apostates. 
Thus, in the judgment which God is going to carry out, a differentiation will be 


5 The translation of the texts from 4 Ezra is from Michael E. Stone, Fourth Ezra: A Commentary 
on the Book of Fourth Ezra (Hermeneia. A Critical and Historical Commentary on the Bible; 
Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1990). Interesting introductions to 4 Ezra include: Earl 
Breech, “These Fragments I Have Shored Against My Ruins: The Form and Function of 
4 Ezra,” JBL 92 (1973): 267-274; Michael E. Stone, “Reactions to Destructions of the Second 
Temple,’ JsJ 12 (1981): 195-204; Id., “Coherence and Inconsistency in the Apocalypses: The 
Case of ‘The End’ in 4 Ezra,’ JBL 102 (1983): 229-243; Philip F. Esler, “The Social Function of 
4 Ezra,’ JSNT 53 (1994): 99-123. 

6 See George WE. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality, and Eternal Life in Intertestamental 
Judaism (HTS 26; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1972), 1-27. 
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made within the one people of Israel; not all the nation will be saved but only 
the righteous. 

Dan 12:1-3, in its turn, is a reinterpretation of other texts, especially from 
Isaiah. One example is Isa 26:19:7 


Your dead shall live, their corpses shall rise. 

O dwellers in the dust, awake and sing for joy! 
For your dew is a radiant dew, 

and the earth will give birth to those long dead. 


Here we find almost the same vocabulary as in Dan 12:2 (“the dust” and “awake”, 
in combination with the idea of resurrection), but while these words in the 
prophetic text of Isaiah refer to the restoration of Israel as a nation after exile, 
the perspective in Daniel’s apocalyptic vision is shifted to something totally 
different, namely, the renewal of life after (a martyr’s) death. This reinter- 
pretation cannot be separated from the changes in the religious and cultural 
situation in the years immediately before 164 B.c.E, when attempts by the 
Seleucidic king Antiochus Epiphanes IV and his Jewish supporters to carry out 
a radical hellenization of the Jewish religion met with resistance from pious 
Jews (“the wise” and “the saints”), who sometimes had to pay for this with their 
lives. In this situation, an awareness emerged in apocalyptic circles that God 
himself will put right injustice by rewarding the righteous with life everlasting 
and damning the wicked for ever. The reinterpretation referred to here can 
also be expressed by means of the categories distinguished by Charlesworth:§ 
in prophetic texts, we come across category 1 (restoration of the nation after 
exile), which, in later, apocalyptic texts is changed to category 15 (restoration 
of life after death). 

The eschatological resurrection is thus the result of an interpretative pro- 
cess that emerges in texts that belong to the same intertextual chain. In our 
case, this chain is structured as follows: 


Isa 26:19 > Dan 12:1-3 > 4 Ezra 7:32 


These same Old Testament texts have influenced Matthew’s Gospel. In this 
document, we come across various traces of Dan 121-3: compare Dan 12:1 with 


7 Ibid., 17-19. 
8 Charlesworth, Prolegomenous. 
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Matt 24:21; Dan 12:2 with Matt 25:46 and 27:52; Dan 12:3 with Matt 13:43. As a 
result, we can also trace out the following intertextual chain: 


Isa 26:19 > Dan 12:1-3 > Matt 24:21; 25:46; 27:52;13:43 


Similar interpretative processes which relate to the conversion of Charles- 
worth’s category 1 into category 15 can also be found in other intertextual 
chains: 


The prophetic vision of the dry bones and its interpretation in Ezek 37:1-14 
is a classical text where the concept of resurrection in the sense of the res- 
toration of the nation of Israel after exile is concerned.? In Pseudo Ezekiel 
(4Q385 and 386, among other manuscripts), we do not only find a retelling 
of this text, but also a reinterpretation that concerns the resurrection of the 
dead.!° Ezek 37:1-14 undergoes a similar interpretation in the peculiar story 
in Matthew on the resurrection of many saints in 27:51-53 (compare espe- 
cially Ezek 37:12-13 with Matt 27:52). 

It is also interesting how the stories on Eleazar’s martyr’s death (2 Macc 
6:18-31) and of the seven brothers and their mother (2 Macc 7:—-42),!* in 


9 Authors defending this interpretation include Daniel I. Block, The Book of Ezekiel: 
Chapters 25-48 (NICOT; Grand Rapids M1: Eerdmans, 1998), 367-383; Huub van de Sandt, 
“Perspectief en betekenisgeving: Interpretaties van het beenderen-visioen (Ez. 37,1-14) in 
context,” Pages 107-120 (107-110) in Zin tussen vraag en aanbod: Theologische en wijsgerige 
beschouwingen over zin (eds. Ben Vedder et al.; Tilburg: Tilburg University Press, 1992). 
Some authors are of the opinion that the text is not einheitlich and regard Ezek 37:7-10 as 
a later interpolation that broadens the original idea of a future restoration of Israel as a 
nation to the idea of a general resurrection of the dead at the end of the age or to the idea 
of a bodily resurrection of the slain from the history of Israel. See Riidiger Bartelmus, 
“Ez 37,1-14, die Verbform wegatal und die Anfänge der Auferstehungshoffnung,” ZAW 97 
(1985): 366-389; Anja Klein, Schriftauslegung im Ezechielbuch: Redaktionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zu Ez 34-39 (BZAW 391; Berlin/New York: De Gruyter, 2008), 270-300 
(285): “Auf der vierten und letzten Stufe des Textwachstums wird die Vision in 37,2aba.7- 
10 (37,2.7-10*) durch eine Bearbeitungsschicht ergänzt, die die symbolische Restitution 
Israels im Sinne einer Wiederbelebung der Toten interpretiert.” 

10 See Albert Hogeterp, “Resurrection and Biblical Tradition: Pseudo-Ezekiel Reconsidered,” 
Bib 89 (2008): 59-69. 

11 See Van de Sandt, “Perspectief, 116-119; Botha, “Opstanding,” 270-284; Senior, “Death,” 
312-329; Troxel, “Matthew,” 30-47; Waters, “Matthew 27:52-53. 

12 See Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 93-11; Jan Willem van Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs as 
Saviours of the Jewish People: A Study of 2 and 4 Maccabees (Supplements to the Journal for 
the Study of Judaism 57; Leiden: Brill, 1998). 
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which the faith in the bodily resurrection is strongly emphasized, are taken 
up again in 4 Maccabees but are then related to such Hellenistic concepts as 
immortality and imperishability. There are also correspondences between 
4 Maccabees and Matthew’s Gospel: compare 4 Macc 7:19 and 16:25 
with Matt 22:32; compare 4 Macc 13:14 with Matt 10:28, and 4 Macc 13:17 with 
Matt 8:11. 


I will round off this section with the conclusion that the idea of the escha- 
tological resurrection is the result of scriptural exegesis in combination with 
changing historical circumstances. Where the origin and content of this idea 
is concerned, 4 Ezra (an early Jewish apocalyptic text) and Matthew’s Gospel 
(an early Christian document) are very closely connected. In both documents, 
the resurrection is not limited to the people of Israel: also non-Jews will rise to 
undergo God's judgment. 


2 Resurrection as Part of a Current Eschatological Scenario 


According to Stone, 4 Ezra 7:26-44 offers “a fairly detailed exposition of the 
eschatological events in a chronological series”.!? Together they form a sce- 
nario that can be summarised as follows. The author makes use of the apoca- 
lyptic difference between ‘this age’, which is temporary in nature, and ‘the age 
to come’, which is everlasting.!* The present age with its horrors will lead to 
the messianic age; the Messiah will rule for 400 years and then he will die, and 
all people with him.!® The world shall be turned back to primeval silence for 
seven days, as it was at the first beginnings (cf. the week of the creation), and 
that which is corruptible shall perish. Then the dead will arise, not only the 
Israelites but all nations, and this event serves to prepare for the final judg- 
ment, which the Most High will pass and which will result in the righteous 


13 Stone, Fourth Ezra, 204. In the context of this passage, Harrington, “Afterlife,” Pages 21-34 
(23) in Resurrection in the New Testament, refers to “a complex of eschatological ideas’. 
A thorough study on this matter is still Joseph J. Keulers, Die eschatologische Lehre des 
vierten Esrabuches (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1922). 

14 Cf. Arthur J. Ferch, “The Two Aeons and the Messiah in Pseudo-Philo, 4 Ezra, and 
2 Baruch,” AUSS 15 (1977): 135-152. 

15 Elsewhere in 4 Ezra, a different picture of the role of the Messiah is given: he is a lion who 
passes judgment on Israel’s enemies (12:31-34) or he is the man coming out of the sea who 
gathers all of Israel (13:25-52). See Michael E. Stone, “The Concept of the Messiah in IV 
Ezra,” Pages 295-312 in Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of Erwin Ramsdell 
Goodenough (ed. Jacob Neusner; SHR 14; Leiden: Brill, 1968). 
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being rewarded and the wicked punished. The first group will go to the place of 
rest, the paradise of delight, the other group to the pit of torment, the furnace 
of Gehenna. The day of judgment marks the end of this age and the beginning 
of the “immortal age to come” (4 Ezra 7:13). 

We also come across this scenario in Matthew. This Gospel also has the dif- 
ference between this age and the age to come (12:32). Matthew does not men- 
tion the messianic age but he refers to the kingdom of the Son of Man (13:41), 
in which good and bad people co-exist and have not yet been separated. The 
end of this age and the beginning of the age to come are referred to with vari- 
ous terms: that moment is the end (téAo¢) or the end of the age (cuvteAgia tod 
aidvoc); then the parousia of the Son of Man will take place (mapovata tod viod 
tod &vôpwrov); once the term ‘rebirth’ is used (naAtyyevecia),!© but Matthew 
prefers to use the terms ‘that day’, ‘the day of judgment’ or simply ‘the judg- 
ment’ (Exelvn Y) YuEpa, nueoa xpicews, xpictc). The judgment, that is preceded 
by the general resurrection of the dead (12:41-42; 22:23.28.30.31), will not be 
passed by God but by the Son of Man (25:31-46), who will judge all of human- 
ity on the basis of ethical criteria. His verdict leads to a definitive division into 
two groups of which one will be rewarded with eternal life and the other will 
be doomed. Each group’s destiny is described very vividly.” The righteous will 
enter the kingdom, eternal life or the joy of their master; they will inherit eter- 
nal life, the earth, or the kingdom; the other group, however, will go away into 
eternal punishment, the hell, the furnace of fire or the outer darkness. Both 
spheres are referred to with spatial terms, but it remains unclear where they 
are located. 


16 Liddell, Scott, Jones, and McKenzie, Lexicon, 1291: ‘rebirth’, ‘regeneration’, ‘renewal’, ‘begin- 
ning of a new life‘, ‘transmigration, reincarnation of souls’, but in the New Testament 
also: ‘resurrection’ (Matt 19,28). Bauer, Wörterbuch, col. 1226-1227: “d. Wiedergeburt/ 
Erneuerung von der Welt a. nach der Sintflut, b. in der Zeit des Messias; auch: 
d. Erneuerung des erlösten Menschen.’ The meaning of ‘rebirth’ or ‘Wiedergeburt’ found 
in lexicons is rejected by Derrett; instead, he derives the term from méAw yeveodaı (‘to 
become again’), which he interprets as a translation of Hebrew l*hechäyöt (‘to be caused 
to live again’ = ‘resurrection’). See J. Duncan M. Derrett, “Palingenesia (Matthew 19:28), 
JSNT 20 (1984) 51-58 (52-53). 

17 The relevant word groups are described in Weren, De broeders van de Mensenzoon, 178. 
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The scenario described here is also expressed in other texts. With a few vari- 
ations, it also occurs in 2 Baruch!® and in Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities,!? 
so that it may safely be called a current scenario. 

In 4 Ezra 7:75-101, a detailed account follows of what happens to the dead 
in the time between their death and the final judgment. Death is represented 
here as a separation of body and soul (7:75.78.88.100). The body rests in the 
earth, but the soul returns to God, who gave it. From that moment on, there 
is already differentiation. The souls of those who despised the Torah will not 
rest but will be exposed to sevenfold pain. The souls of the righteous, however, 
will be shown the glory of the Most High. After they have feasted their eyes for 
seven days, they will be gathered into their chambers in the realm of the dead. 
There they will find rest and will be guarded until they are reunited with their 
bodies at the eschatological resurrection.2° The implication of this representa- 
tion seems to be that, directly after death, the soul appears before God and that 
a special judgment takes place. 

There is no equivalent in Matthew of the detailed speculations in 
4 Ezra 7:75-101. The evangelist does not mention any special judgment directly 
after death; nor is there in his book anything about a separation of body and 
soul at death or of reunification of body and soul at the eschatological res- 
urrection. In his view, the dead will arise, but this happens not directly after 
death but only at the end of the age. A difference between body and soul is 
only mentioned in Matt 10:28. Here Jesus argues that his disciples should not 


18 See John J. Collins, “The Afterlife in Apocalyptic Literature,’ Pages 119-140 (130-131) in 
Judaism in Late Antiquity: Part Four: Death, Life-After-Death, Resurrection and the World-to- 
Come in the Judaisms of Antiquity (eds. Alan J. Avery-Peck and Jacob Neusner; Handbuch 
der Orientalistik Abt.1, Der Nahe und Mittlere Osten 49; Leiden etc.: Brill, 2000). According 
to him, 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch belong to the same cluster of apocalyptic texts, different from 
an other cluster that take “the form of ascent of visionary through the heavens” (131) and 
“show no interest in a general resurrection at the end of history but focus on the fate of 
the spirit or soul after death” (135). Examples of this second group are 2 Enoch and 
3 Baruch. A comparison of 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch is to be found in: Tom W. Willett, 
Eschatology in the Theodicies of 2 Baruch and 4 Ezra (JSPSup 4; Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1989). 

19 Harrington, “Afterlife,” 22-24, followed by the elaboration of the shared motives (24-34). 

20 Cf. Günter Stemberger, Der Leib der Auferstehung: Studien zur Anthropologie und 
Eschatologie des palästinischen Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (ca. 170 v.Chr.- 
100 n.Chr.) (AnBib 56; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1972), 82: “4 Esra betont mehrmals, 
daß im Tod die Seele den Leib verläßt und selbständig weiterlebt; die Kammern, in die 
nur die Seelen der gerechten kommen und zwar erst sieben Tage nach dem Tod, sind 
nicht mit dem Grab oder der Sheol gleichzusetzen.” 
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fear those who can kill only the body (cpa; cf. 4 Macc 13:14-15) but cannot kill 
the soul (puyy); no, they must fear God, because he can destroy body and soul 
in hell. It may be seriously doubted whether this—as in 4 Ezra—is a case of 
anthropological dualism; the point Jesus is trying to make is that his disciples 
must not shrink from persecution and martyrdom exactly because of eternal 
life. Elsewhere in Matthew, buy never relates to one of the components from 
which man supposedly consists but always refers to physical life (see 2:20; 6:25; 
10:39; 16:25—26; 20:28). 

I will end this section with the conclusion that 4 Ezra and Matthew tap into 
the same eschatological scenario, but that detailed speculations on the condi- 
tion of the souls between death and the general resurrection are missing in 
Matthew's Gospel, probably because these ideas are based on an anthropology 
which is entirely alien to him. In 4 Ezra, however, the idea of an eschatological 
(bodily) resurrection is mixed with the concept of an immortal soul. 


3 Matthew’s Transformations of the Current Eschatological Scenario 


So far, I have argued that the resurrection of Jesus’ disciples and also of all other 
people in Matthew is part of an eschatological scenario and forms the nearest 
preparation for the final judgment. In Matthew’s eyes, not the resurrection is 
the most important event, but the judgment. That is the reason why the res- 
urrection is only mentioned in passing, whereas the judgment is a dominant 
theme in the entire Gospel. In this third section, I will discuss Matthew’s view 
of Jesus’ resurrection and show that it is this view which leads to a number of 
fundamental changes to the current scenario. 

That God raised Jesus from the dead is a belief that took root at an early 
stage among his disciples. In various New Testament writings, old traditions 
can be found, often in the form of fixed formulas, which express that belief. In 
the Gospels, these old formulas are included in stories of his burial and resur- 
rection and of his appearances to his followers (in Matthew in 27:55-28:20). 
Also in Jesus’ case, there are three characteristics that fall in category number 
15 of Charlesworth’s taxonomy: somebody has really died; a decisive turning 
point in this person’s fate occurs; he does not return to mortal life but receives 
a new and everlasting life. Special, however, is the fact that the turning point in 
Jesus’ fate does not occur at the end of the age, but within a few days after his 
death. Such a rapid change in fate is not unprecedented, but occurs elsewhere 
as well. In 2 Macc 7:36, the youngest of the seven brothers expresses the expec- 
tation that, after a brief period of suffering, his brothers have been granted 
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everlasting life on the basis of God’s covenant; another example is Jesus’ 
promise to the criminal on the cross who spoke up for Jesus that he would be 
with him in paradise that very day (Luke 23:43). 

The application of part of the current eschatological scenario to Jesus has 
generated two mutations: the resurrection is no longer a future event, but it 
is placed within history, and this is not a collective but an individual resurrec- 
tion. These mutations nourished Paul’s view, expressed in 1 Cor 15, that the 
eschaton has already begun with Jesus’ resurrection while its fulfilment is 
still in the future, and that Jesus is the first fruits of those who have died, mean- 
ing that his resurrection is the basis and the prerequisite for the resurrection 
of his followers. 

Paul’s view is often also applied to Matthew’s Gospel. In that case, it is sup- 
posed that, in this book too, Jesus’ death and resurrection form the beginning 
of the age to come, an important indication for this being that, immediately 
after his death, many saints were raised and left their graves to appear to many 
in the holy city (27:51-53). On the other hand, however, the idea that the end 
of the age has already started with Jesus’ death and resurrection is at odds with 
the fact that the eschaton is always referred to elsewhere in this Gospel as a 
future reality. This is also suggested by the promise of the risen Lord that he 
will be with his disciples always, till the end of the age (28:20). 

This promise, which forms the last sentence of the book, explicitly shows 
where Matthew places his own emphasis in his view of Jesus’ resurrection. He 
sees this event as the beginning of a prolonged presence of Jesus among his 
disciples, not for forty days as in Acts, but during the rest of history. At the 
beginning of the Gospel (1:1-17), he makes it clear that Jesus is the culmination 
and the fulfilment of all of Israel’s history; at the end of his book, this view is 
extended and broadened with the idea that he also controls the further history 
of the world. I would like to introduce a new term to describe this phenom- 
enon: here we have a christologisation of history. 

This christologisation, in its turn, is linked to an ethicalisation of history. 
The meaning of this term can be clarified as follows. Matthew and 4 Ezra have 
in common that the Torah forms the bridge to the age to come and that the 
eschatological reward or punishment is based on ethical criteria and not on 
the membership of a certain ethnic or religious group. This ethical orientation 
is accompanied by a certain universalisation (the same ethical requirements 
apply to everyone) and a certain individualisation (every person is called to 
account for his own deeds). It is peculiar to Matthew that he considers Jesus’ 
interpretation of the Torah to be binding and that he sees him as someone 
who practises the Torah to its full extent and is thus the ethical paradigm for 
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his disciples. Furthermore Matthew is unique in that he conceives of an ethi- 
cally virtuous life as a space in which the relationship with the risen Jesus takes 
shape. Paradoxically, he to whom God has given all authority in heaven and 
on earth is to be found where the poor and oppressed are served, “the least of 
these”, who, to everyone's surprise, he considers to be his brothers and sisters 
(Matt 25:40.45). 

On the basis of the peculiarities in Matthew’s view of the risen Jesus, I can 
now indicate what transformations they produce in the current eschatological 
scenario: 


the resurrection of Jesus is an event within history and is thus detached 
from an eschatological scenario, whereas the general resurrection—also 
in Matthew—continues to be part of such a scenario and so does not take 
place until the end of the age; 

whereas the active role of the Messiah in the current scenario is limited to 
the eschaton, in Matthew, a key part is played by Jesus, a historical figure, 
who has been active already in the past and who, in the long period between 
his resurrection and parousia, continues to be present on the world stage, 
but in such a way that he is absent where people think he is present (7:23) 
and present where he is not expected (25:40.45); 

in Matthew, the focal point shifts from the age to come to the historical 
epoch preceding it (i.e., this age), which is no longer considered as a process 
of progressive degeneration but as a space in which people can themselves 
realise a turning point for the better if they obey the Torah or take Jesus as 
their ethical paradigm. 


4 Final Remarks 


I conclude this chapter with a few remarks. Firstly, the transformations 
mentioned here do not alter the fact that other components of the escha- 
tological scenario remain intact: history has an ultimate purpose; whether 
the outcome is positive or negative will be decided at the final judgment, 
which is irrevocable; there is a perspective of an everlasting life in a trans- 
formed world. 

Secondly, the Gospel of Matthew has moments both of continuity and of 
discontinuity in comparison to contemporary Judaism; Matthew draws thor- 
oughly from Israel’s heritage and is able to renew Jewish traditions through his 
constant concentration on Jesus. 
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Thirdly, within early Jewish and early Christian apocalyptic groups, the 
expectation of future salvation that used to be aimed at the Diesseits was 
bent into the direction of the Jenseits. In Matthew, we see that this movement 
is partly reversed again: departing from what will happen at the end of the 
age, he again aims the spotlight firmly on what must be done now, in the cur- 
rent age. 


CHAPTER 12 


The Ideal Community According to Matthew, 
James, and the Didache 


The Gospel according to Matthew, the Letter of James, and the Didache origi- 
nate from local religious communities that were Jewish-Christian in nature. 
Their contemporary situation was characterized by the fact that they—each 
in their own way—were looking for an identity of their own and a joint ethos 
that bound the members of these communities together and simultaneously 
differentiated them from other Jewish and pagan groups in their environment. 
The communities were aware of the tension between their own ideals and the 
complex daily reality. Their course was not only determined by developments 
within their own circle, but also by the strategic choices and developments in 
other groups which they felt related to and by groups which they saw as their 
rivals or even as their direct opponents. 

In this chapter, I will explore what images of the ideal community in 
Matthew, James, and the Didache played a role in this process. I will present 
the results of a semantic analysis of three topics: a) the way in which the com- 
munity refers to itself; b) the community’s relationship to God and Jesus; c) the 
concept of perfection. The following lexemes are central: éxxAyata, eös, Inaods 
Xpıotóç and téAetoc. I will explore what connotations these terms acquire 
because, within the document in which they occur, they are incorporated into 
a wider semantic field which includes words which derive from the same root 
or which are related to each other as concerns meaning. This semantic field 
contains contrasting concepts and antonyms.! In this semantic analysis, I will 
assume that a text is not an isolated phenomenon, but functions in a com- 
municative context and has a pragmatical function. At the end of this chapter, 
I will try to synthesize the results and determine how the perceptions of the 
ideal community that emerge from Matthew, James, and the Didache relate to 
each other. 


1 See Hubert Frankemölle, “Das semantische Netz des Jakobusbriefes: Zur Einheit eines 
umstrittenen Briefes,” BZ 34 (1990): 161-197 (174). 
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1 *Exxdyota as a Term With Which the Community Refers to Itself 


Matthew, James, and the Didache have in common that the Christian com- 
munity is referred to as éxxAyata. In non-biblical Greek, this term is applied to 
a congregation of people who belong to a particular group, especially a socio- 
political society. In the Lxx, éxxAygica is the translation of bnp (‘assembly, con- 
vocation of the people [especially of Israel]’)? and refers to the congregation 
of Israel as a nation or religious community. In addition to éxxAycia, the term 
ouverywyy also occurs in the Lxx, which sometimes also reflects 91? but usually 
TTY (‘congregation [of Israel]’).? Therefore, ¿xxànoia and cvvaywyy in the LXX 
can, to a certain extent, be considered to be synonyms which occur together 
without any conflict of meaning. 


11 Matthew 

In Matthew, &xxAncia occurs three times. Matthew is the only evangelist who 
uses this word. In 18:17, he uses &xxAnoia in connection with the assembly of 
a local Christian group that takes disciplinary measures against a member 
who is a threat to the community. The assembly protects the cohesion of the 
group and clearly distinguishes itself from outsiders, who are referred to as 
‘tax collectors’ and ‘Gentiles’. In 16:18, &oxAnota is applied to all the Christian 
communities together (‘the church’). It is explicitly referred to as the church 
of Jesus, which is based on its faith in him as the Son of God. Within this uni- 
versal community, Peter has the power to keep the Torah alive by taking deci- 
sions on what is allowed and what is forbidden. In doing so, he must take Jesus’ 
interpretation of the law as a point of departure, and not the teachings of the 
scribes and the Pharisees (23:13; 16:12). 

The word exxAyata thus indicates a community of like-minded people who 
considers itself to be an intra-Jewish group and therefore distinct from the 
Gentiles but also from other Jewish groups who do not perceive Jesus as the 
focus of their faith and actions. 

In contrast to the LXX, Matthew creates a distinction between éxxAncia 
and ovvaywyy. The term éxxAnyata is reserved for the disciples of Jesus, and 
auvaywyy is used exclusively for local centers of Jewish religious life which, in 
his time, was strongly dominated by the Pharisaic movement. The relations of 
his own communities with this movement were strained. 

The situation depicted here can be further specified on the basis of some 
terms used in Matthew for socio-religious groups and classes of people: 


2 Koehler and Baumgartner, Lexicon, 829. 
3 Ibid., 682-683. 
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e The terms Aadg and oixog 'Icpańà both indicate the people of Israel as a 
nation and as a religious community (on the basis of Old Testament DY, Aad 
has the connotation of ‘people of God’). Matthew observes a particular dis- 
tinction between the people and its leaders. Whereas the leaders are hostile 
to Jesus, there is a close relationship between Jesus and the people: he must 
save his people from their sins (1:21), he is the shepherd of his people Israel 
(2:6), he is a light that has dawned on the people who sat in darkness (4:16), 
and his ministry is primarily aimed at the lost sheep from the house of 
Israel (15:24; see also 10:5-6). Even after “the people as a whole” (näs 6 Aad), 
incited by the chief priests and the elders, has declared before Pilate that it 
takes the responsibility for the execution of Jesus (27:25), the chief priests 
and the elders continue to fear that the people will be receptive to the mes- 
sage of his disciples that he has risen from the dead (27:64). The use ofthese 
terms thus indicates that Matthew’s community shows an openness for the 
people of Israel and that the Gospel of Matthew does not offer any grounds 
for the idea, which later came to prevail, that the Christian community saw 
itself as the new Israel.* 

e In 8:11-12, the expression “the children of the kingdom” is an honorary title 
or a prerogative of the people of Israel, but in 13:38, this epithet is transferred 
to Jesus’ disciples. This does not imply that the community saw itself as the 
circle of people in which the kingdom of heaven had been fully realized 
and which would therefore be sure of eschatological salvation.® Rather, it is 
aware of being a corpus mixtum and realizes that a separation of the good 
and the bad can only be made on the basis of ethical criteria at the final 
judgment. 


4 Often, Matt 21:43 is taken as evidence that the Matthean community saw itself as the nation 
which replaced the rejected Israel. However, the statement in this verse is aimed against the 
Pharisees (see 21:45) and must not be read as a condemnation of the entire Jewish people. 
The considerably vague term ‘people’ does not necessarily refer to a people other than Israel, 
nor must that people be identified with the church or with the Gentiles; if that had been the 
case, Matthew would have chosen the term exxAnola or tà €8vy. See Chapter 10 of this book. 

5 Foran opposing view, see Henry Wansbrough, “The New Israel: The Community of Matthew 
and the Community of Qumran,” swTsu, Serie A/25 (2000): 8-22. 

6 For an opposing view, see Petri Luomanen, “Corpus Mixtum: An Appropriate Description of 
Matthew’s Community?,” JBL 117 (1998): 469-480. This article is critically discussed by Robert 
H. Gundry, “In Defense of the Church in Matthew as a Corpus Mixtum,’ ZNW 91 (2000): 
153-165. 
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1.2 James 

The term éxxAyata is also used by James, but only once (5:14), in a passage in 
which the elders of the community pronounce a prayer over a sick person and 
anoint him with oil with the hoped-for effect that the Lord will cure the sick 
person. The elders here play a role in healing the sick whereas, in Matt 10:8, 
such a role is reserved for the twelve apostles. In Jas 5:14, €xxAnata refers to a 
local Christian group. 

In 2:2, suvaywyy) vuv is mentioned, the only time that ouvaywyy occurs in 
this letter. Given the possessive pronoun, the word ovvaywyy is used here for 
an assembly of a Christian community and is synonymous with exxAycia as 
used in 5:14. The use of these two terms as synonyms also occurs in the Lxx, 
but not in Matthew. 

Text-critically, it is disputed whether cvvaywyy in 2:2 is accompanied by 
the definite article. If this is the case, the emphasis is on the cuvaywyy as a 
building; if not, the term refers to an assembly of the community members.’ 
It is beyond the scope of this chapter to speculate on the possibility that the 
Christian group gathers in a local synagogue which is also used by other Jewish 
groups. However, it is clear that the use of cuvaywyy does not raise the slight- 
est suggestion of a polemic attitude towards Jewish groups challenging the 
Christian community’s right to exist. 

In the prescript (1:1), the addressees of the letter are described as “the twelve 
tribes in the Dispersion”. What image does this characterization create of the 
communities to whom this letter is directed? In answering this question, I will 
focus on the composing parts of the description used. “Dispersion” can be 
interpreted metaphorically (the Christian communities are living “in foreign 
parts” since their true homeland is the heavenly kingdom; see Phil 3:20; Heb 
11:13; 1 Pet 11.17; 2:11), but also literally (the addressees live in the Dispersion, in 
areas outside Palestine, among non-Jews; see John 7:35, where the Dispersion 
is a geographical reference). I prefer the second option. Within this interpreta- 
tion, the term Dispersion contributes to a further specification of James’ read- 
ers: it refers to followers of Jesus who thought their Jewishness essential to their 
identity, irrespective of their ethnic origin. Following many Old Testament and 
early Jewish texts, the author of the letter sees the Dispersion as a situation 
that is far from ideal and, with this term, evokes hopes of a future restoration 
of the one Israel.® 


7 See Luke T. Johnson, The Letter of James (AB 37A; New York etc.: Doubleday 1995), 221-222. 
8 See Donald J. Verseput, “Genre and Story: The Community Setting of the Epistle of James,” 
CBQ 62 (2000): 96-110 (99-101). 
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This image is confirmed by his referring to “the twelve tribes”. The first 
meaning of this term is the people of Israel as the physical descendants of the 
twelve sons of Jacob. As a result of the spreading of the people over areas out- 
side the country of Israel, the term also became charged with the hope that 
God would reunite this people. In some eschatological texts (e.g., Matt 19:28 // 
Luke 22:30; Rev 7:4-8; 21:12), this reunification does not take place until at 
the end of time. By calling his readers “the twelve tribes in the Dispersion’, the 
author tells them that they belong to the one Israel, if not physically, at least in 
a spiritual sense. Because this letter further focuses on the internal problems 
of the community and treats these issues without raising disputes with Jewish 
groups outside the community, the readers possibly included those who had 
no trouble linking their faith in God and/or Jesus with their belonging to the 
one Israel.? 


13 Didache 

In the Didache, &xxAncia occurs four times. In 4:14 (“in the assembly 
[Ev EocAncta] you shall confess your faults”), a meeting in a local house-church 
is meant, probably for joint prayer (¿ni mpocevyyjv), which requires a clear con- 
science. In 11:11, ¿xxància occurs in a statement on a prophet who acts in a 
way that is incompatible with what he teaches to others. On the basis of the 
criterion formulated in 11:10, a prophet who does not practice what he preaches 
should be considered a false prophet. In 11:11, however, an exception is made 
to this rule. There are also prophets who will be judged by God alone, not by 
the community. It is suggested that the prophet in question does not do less 
than what he asks others to do, but in fact more. In the light of 6:2, it is likely 
that this extra effort consists of bearing the entire yoke of the Lord. That such 
a prophet may not be disqualified, appears from the positive descriptions in 
u: he is “proved true and acts on behalf of the earthly mystery of the church”. 
'Exxànoia here refers to the church everywhere in the world. Apart from the 
local community, ¿xxànņgia thus also refers to the universal church, in both the 
Didache and in Matthew. 

The term further appears in two eucharistic prayers to God: 


9:4 “May your church be gathered into your kingdom from the ends of 
the earth.” 


9 Foran opposing view, see Sophie Laws, “Epistle of James,’ ABD 3: 621-628 (623). According to 
her, the twelve tribes in the Diaspora must be seen as the ideal description of the community 
in its role of the new, true Israel in the world. 
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10:5 “Be mindful, Lord, of your church, to preserve it from all evil, and to 
perfect it in your love. And, once it is sanctified, gather it from the 
four winds, into the kingdom which you have prepared for it.” 


In these prayers, the church of God (see gov) throughout the world is meant. 
The words of the prayer in 9:4 are repeated almost literally in 10:5, but this sec- 
ond prayer contains two new elements: a) the church is not yet perfect, it must 
be protected from evil by God and has not yet been fully sanctified; b) nonethe- 
less, God has prepared his kingdom for it. As concerns content, these prayers 
are related to Jewish prayers before and after meals in which God is asked to 
reunite Israel. There is also a connection with James’ hope that the Christian 
communities living in the Dispersion will participate in this united Israel. In 
the Didache, the term éxxAycta does not have the connotation, encountered in 
Matthew, of contrast with the wider Jewish community or certain movements 
within it. 

A certain awareness of the own distinct identity is expressed with the term 
Xptotiaves in 12:4. This word is used in the context of warnings against profi- 
teers who do not work themselves but live off the community, and may have 
been chosen to contrast with ypiotéumopog in 12:5 (“someone who is trading 
on Christ”). 


1.4 Conclusion 

The analysis of ¢xxAycta in Matthew, James, and the Didache shows that this 
term is used to refer to separate house-churches but also to the totality of such 
communities, the universal church. In Matthew, the concept has a polemic 
connotation and is used to emphasize the contrast with other Jewish groups 
to which the Matthean communities felt related but whose claim of being the 
authentic guardians of Israel’s heritage they disputed. Matthew held the view 
that this position pre-eminently belongs to his own communities. The disper- 
sion of the communities to areas where Jews are a minority is central in James 
and the Didache. Within that situation, the emphasis is on the future resto- 
ration of the one Israel which, also for the Christian communities, is both a 
comfort and a challenge. 


2 The Community in Its Relationship to God and Jesus 
2.1 Matthew 


In his attempt to give the community an own identity, Matthew emphasizes 
that it must not be led by human precepts (15:9; see also 16:17.23)—of which 
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he accuses Jesus’ opponents—but must be guided by the God-given revelation 
conveyed by Jesus (1:25-27; 16:17). The power to understand this revelation 
and know the secrets of the kingdom (13:11) is also a gift of God. 

The community has been planted by God (15:13), its members are “children 
of God” (5:10.45), and they consider God to be their only Father (23:9). Their 
ultimate goal is also with God: theirs shall be the kingdom (5:3.10) and as “chil- 
dren of the kingdom” (13:38) the righteous will shine like the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father (13:43; see also 25:34), on the condition that they attune 
their actions to the ethical requirements bound up with the road that leads to 
life (e.g., 6:33; 713-14). 

The community is also bound to Jesus. The church is his church (16:18); its 
members are the good seed sown by the Son of Man (13:37) and they must 
perceive Jesus’ words (7:24-25) and the belief that he is the Messiah, the Son of 
the living God (16:16-17), as the foundation on which their community is built. 

In the Gospel according to Matthew, which literary genre is related to the 
biographies from the Greco-Roman world, Jesus is the main character of 
the story. He is almost continuously surrounded by his disciples? Although 
occasionally “the twelve disciples” are mentioned (10:1; 11:1; 20:17), the group 
of disciples cannot be limited to twelve persons, as is shown, in addition to a 
few broad descriptions of the group of disciples (5:48; 12:50; 16:24), by the fact 


10 Manns only occurs in the New Testament in the Gospels and in Acts (a total of 261 times; 
72 times in Matthew, 46 times in Mark, 37 times in Luke, 78 times in John, and 28 times 
in Acts). The general meaning of uaßyrng is ‘learner, pupil, apprentice’ (Liddell, Scott, 
Jones, and McKenzie, Lexicon, 1072). See Bauer, Wörterbuch, col. 985-986: “1. d. Lehrling, 
d. Schüler; 2. d. Jünger, d. Anhänger (...) oft m. Angabe dessen, dem man anhängt, meist 
im Gen.’ The term paðnTthç is gender-neutral and can refer to a man as well as to a woman. 
Greek also has the terms nadyırpıa and uadyrpis to refer to female disciples (e.g., Acts 9:36; 
Gos. Pet. 12:50; Acts Paul 2:9). 

The Hebrew equivalent of paéynj¢ is TAYN (in Aramaic: NTNYN), a substantive that is 
derived from the verb T). In the Hebrew Bible, TAYN only occurs in 1 Chr 25:8. Ma&nrns 
does not appear in the generally accepted text traditions of the Lxx. However, this word 
does occur in three alternative readings, witnessed by A, with an obscure meaning 
(Jer 13:21; 20:11; 26:9). In the Lxx, the Hebrew term used in 1 Chr 25:8 is reflected by the 
participle uavdavövrec. 

The term TAON is quite common in the rabbinical literature, in which a disciple is 
someone who is taught by a rabbi and who is initiated by his master into the Written 
and Oral Torah. In the learning process, the emphasis is on the development of a loyal 
attitude towards the Torah, not on the personal relationship with the teacher. A student 
can join subsequent masters and, when fully qualified, he can become a teacher himself. 
The profile of the student in the rabbinical literature is related to that of the student in the 
philosopher’s schools in the Hellenistic world. 
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that pavôdvw (‘to learn’) and pabytedw, verbs related to uadntygs, indicate that 
becoming a disciple is a possibility that is open to a larger group of people.” 

The meaning of paðythç is co-determined by the frequent combination with 
diddcxaAog. Jesus’ disciples have one teacher and they are all students (23:8). 
They must not only be loyal to Jesus’ teachings, but also have a deep personal 
relationship with him which they value so highly that it even takes precedence 
over family relationships and that they take their cue from him as the example 
for their own actions (they endure everything “for his sake’, they act “in his 
name”). They are therefore not to be called “rabbi” (23:8) and they are not to 
follow other teachers such as the Pharisees and the Sadducees, whose teach- 
ings are rejected as wicked (16:12). When—fully taught—they themselves start 
to teach, they will continue to be bound by Jesus’ teachings (5:19; 28:20) and 
must resist the ambition to develop into leaders of an own school with their 
own teachings. 

That the disciples are reported in Matthew as having little faith, troubled 
by doubt, does not make them unfit for the task to continue Jesus’ mission. 
Although the Pharisees fear that the disciples are capable of even worse decep- 
tion than Jesus (27:63-64), according to the evangelist, there is not the slightest 
risk that they will disseminate deviant doctrines. This danger is simply non- 
existent because God has given them the ability to understand what Jesus is 
telling them and to know the secrets of the kingdom (13:11.51; 16:12; 17:13). During 
their worldwide mission trips, they can moreover be ensured that Jesus, who is 
also called Emmanuel (1:23), will remain bound to them. 

In Matthew, Jesus is thus the heart of the community. Matthew’s concept 
of the community is strongly colored by the way in which he portrays Jesus.!? 


2.2 James 

The close relationship between God and the community is such a frequent 
subject in James’ letter that Frankemölle is of the opinion that the entire letter 
is theocentrically orientated: “Gottes Handeln auf die Menschen hin bildet 
Maßstab und Ermöglichung für das von Jakobus angezielte neue Handeln der 
Christen, ebenso ist Gottes Sein vorgegebenes Ideal für menschliches Sein.”!3 
This assertion is based on a large number of textual data, a few of which I will 


ı1 The substantive uadnrng is connected to the uad-stem verbs uavdavo (‘to learn, to acquire 
a habit of/to be accustomed to/to perceive/to understand’) and pa&ytedw (‘to be a fol- 
lower or a disciple of someone’), the transitive meaning of which is ‘to cause someone to 
become a disciple or a follower’. 

12 Weren, De broeders van de Mensenzoon, 188-194. 

13 _ Frankemölle, “Das semantische Netz,” 182. 
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mention here. The author assumes that his readers believe that there is only 
one God (2:19), who is also the only lawgiver and judge (4:12). To this one God, 
he gives the titles of “Lord” (1:7; 3:9; 4:15; 5:4.10.11.15) and “Father” (1:17.27; 3:9). 
The communities originate from God: he has chosen the addressees (2:5), he 
has planted his word in them (1:21), and he bestows the wisdom from above 
(1:5; 3115.17) and grace (4:6). The eschatological salvation is also in his hands: he 
has promised the crown of life to those who love him (1:12) and he is able to 
save and destroy (4:12). He is already bestowing this life on the members of the 
community, who are the first fruits among his creatures and thus have a special 
status (118). The communities must therefore submit to God (4:7-8) and 
choose the friendship with God over friendship with the world; in doing so, 
they follow in the track of Abraham, who is God’s friend and their father. They 
must not be carried away by their own desires, as a result of which they fall 
prey to all kinds of temptations, which are not of God’s making (113-18). Two 
ways emerge here, one of which leads to life and the other to death (see Matt 
713-14 and particularly the doctrine of the Two Ways in the Didache). 

The author pays relatively little attention to the figure of Jesus. In 1:1, he calls 
himself “a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ”. The double proper name 
‘Jesus Christ” also occurs in 2:1, again accompanied by the title of “Lord”. This 
title is also applied to Jesus—without his name being mentioned—in 5:7.8.14 
in connection with his coming in the eschatological age. In total, Jesus’ name 
is only mentioned twice. This is remarkable since the letter contains many 
statements that show a striking correspondence to words which, in Matthew 
or Q or in other collections such as the Gospel of Thomas, are spoken by Jesus. 
In the letter, the words are not explicitly attributed to Jesus. The author pres- 
ents these words as if they are his own. This may be connected to the fact that 
the idea that Jesus should be the only teacher is totally missing here. In fact, 
many teachers are mentioned, and the author seems to count himself among 
them, given the use of the first person plural in 3:1. James also reflects the idea 
that the members of the community are the bearers of a special knowledge, 
which they owe to God, but which is conveyed by teachers who are active in 
the community. 


2.3 Didache 

The author of the Didache is also fully convinced of the close tie between 
God and the community. Not only is the community in his hand, he is also 
the Creator of the world, the almighty Lord (dö&onomg mavtoxpdtwe), who has 
made all things and who provides mankind with food and drink (10:3; see 
also 1:2). Within this broad orientation on all mankind, the community occu- 
pies a special place, because it moreover is provided by God with spiritual food 
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and drink and eternal life. The statement in 10:2 shows a connection with Matt 
11:25: God has made his holy name to dwell in the hearts of the faithful and 
has granted them revelation through his servant Jesus. Thus, the community 
is a bearer of special knowledge that opens the way to eternal life. According 
to 4:9-10, the community is convinced that it was called into existence by God 
and that it is inspired by his Spirit. God is not influenced by someone’s social 
status. The community consists of men and women from various social strata, 
but they are now united by their joint focus on the fear of the Lord and their 
hope in the same God. The social differences within the community are lev- 
eled on the basis of the idea of the one God who is above all. 

The name “Jesus” is mentioned in 9:2.3 and 10:2, always in combination with 
the epithet “your servant” (naîç cov), with which also David is referred to. In 
9:4, the name “Jesus Christ” is part of a doxology addressed to God. As in James, 
“Lord” is used to refer to both God and Jesus.!* In the phrase “to bear the entire 
yoke of the Lord” (6:2), “the Lord” probably refers to God and to doing his will, 
which is to be found in the Torah. 

The relationship between the community and Jesus is further clarified along 
three lines: 


e Unlike James, the Didache sometimes explicitly attributes a statement to 
Jesus (9:5: “the Lord has said”) or refers to “his gospel” (8:2; 15:4) or “the gos- 
pel” (21:3; 15:3). 

e Activities like baptism (9:5) or missionary work (12:1) happen “in the name 
of the Lord’, and office-bearers in the community, like bishops and deacons, 
must be worthy of the Lord (15:1). The addressees must receive itinerant 
teachers and apostles “as the Lord” (11:2.4), but they must beware of proph- 
ets who do not reflect the ways of the Lord (11:8). 

° The community’s eagerly looking forward to eschatological salvation 
is expressed in the eucharistic prayers and, in the final chapter, which is 
often seen as an appendix, is linked to the eagerly awaited coming of Jesus 
(16:1.7.8). 


2.4 Conclusion 

In each of the three documents, the community’s profile contains a focus on 
God and Jesus. In James and the Didache, the focus on God is very prominent, 
whereas, in Matthew, the close relationship to Jesus is elaborated. In each of 
the three documents, this relationship is the source of special knowledge, 


14 Inthe Didache, “the Lord” refers to God in 4:1 (twice); 4:12.13; 10:5; 14:3 (twice); to Jesus in 
8:2; 9:5 (twice); 10:6; 11:2.4.8; 12:1; 14:1; 15:1.4; 16:1.7.8; see also papavadd in 10:6. 
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which the community needs to find the way to eternal life and to distinguish 
itself from surrounding groups. 


3 The Concept of Perfection 


The adjective téAetog occurs nineteen times in the New Testament; in Matthew 
we find this term three times (5:48 [twice]; 19:21), and in James five times 
(1:4 [twice].17.25; 3:2). The word also appears in the Didache (1:4; 6:2). In each 
of the three documents, this term is used to describe the ideal behavior of the 
community. The word has a broad lexical meaning: it indicates that something 
or someone is complete, without defect, and in that sense perfect; some- 
times the term means: full-grown, mature; téAetog specifically indicates that 
someone is ethically perfect.! In some places in the LXX, téAetog reflects wan 
(‘complete, intact, incontestable, blameless’) and expresses unconditional 
devotion to God and not to the idols.!” God himself is never called perfect, but 
his work, his word and his law are perfect.!® 

In this section, I will discuss how the general meanings of téAetog are seman- 
tically colored in Matthew, James, and the Didache, also in the light of the 
wider semantic field in which the word occurs there. 


31 Matthew 

In 5:48, Jesus calls on his disciples to be perfect as (or: because) their heav- 
enly Father is perfect. This appeal is an allusion to God’s appeal to Israel in 
Lev 19:2! and forms the conclusion to the six antitheses (5:21-47), in partic- 
ular the sixth of that series (5:43-47). That God is perfect means, according 
to 5:45, that he takes care of all people without distinguishing between the 
good and the evil or between the righteous and the unrighteous. In this way, 
he is an example on which the community members must model themselves: 
they must try to become children of God (5:9). What they must do to achieve 
this is expressed in the opening sentence of the sixth antithesis on the basis 
of the commandment of love from Lev 19:18 (dyannaeıs Tov nànoiov Gov, here 


15 Liddell, Scott, Jones, and McKenzie, Lexicon, 1769-1770. 

16 Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon: vol. 1, 746: ‘perfect in the sense of not lacking any 
moral quality’; Bauer, Wörterbuch, col. 1614: ‘auf sittl. Gebiet volkommen’. 

17 Koehler and Baumgartner, Lexicon, 1031-32; see also Gerhard Delling, “téAetoc,” TWNT 
8:68-89. 

18 Luke L. Cheung, The Genre, Composition and Hermeneutics of James (Paternoster Biblical 
and Theological Monographs; Carlisle, PA: Paternoster, 2003), 181, note 22. 

19 See also Deut 18:13 in the version of the LXX: téAetog ¿oy Evavrlov xuplov Tod G00 gov. 
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without the addition wç ceavtdv), to which is linked the statement that one 
should hate one’s enemy. This addition, of which there is no known parallel 
in Scripture or in early Jewish literature, creates an antithesis within 5:43 
between “neighbor” in the sense of fellow believer, and “enemy” in the sense 
of a person from outside the community of faith. This more limited mean- 
ing of nAyclov contrasts sharply with Lev 19, where loving one’s neighbor also 
includes loving the alien (compare Lev 19:18 with 19:34). In his comment on 
the thesis from 5:43, Jesus chooses the same broadening approach that can be 
found in Lev 19. His listeners must not limit the concept of nAnolov to those 
whom they love (5:46; see also 5:47: “their brothers and sisters”) but must also 
treat outsiders as their brothers and sisters, also if they are hostile to the com- 
munity. In principle, this means that the community must break down the 
walls that separate them from other groups. The love towards the neighbor is 
free from all discrimination and requires equal treatment of insiders and out- 
siders. The Christian community’s ethos thus defined is said to go far beyond 
that of the “tax collectors” and the “Gentiles” (nepıcoöv = ‘beyond the custom- 
ary measure’). Whether this does justice to these groups’ own norms and val- 
ues is a question that is not addressed in this text. The community’s inside 
perspective determines its view of the outsiders. 

Within the Sermon on the Mount, the appeal in 5:48 to be perfect is related 
to 5:20 where Jesus demands a righteousness that differs qualitatively from the 
righteousness of the scribes and the Pharisees (meptccevoy nAelov in 5:20 paral- 
lels meptcadv in 5:47). While 5:43-47 is focused on the difference between the 
community and the world of the Gentiles, in 5:20, the difference with (other) 
Jewish groups is at the forefront. This is probably a polemic against the allega- 
tion voiced by these groups that Jesus is deficient in observing God's Torah. 
Matthew’s community turns this allegation around: not they but the others are 
deficient. Only the exceptional righteousness to be practiced by the disciples 
gives access to the kingdom of heaven. This suggests that access to the king- 
dom is denied to the scribes and the Pharisees. The disciples’ exceptional righ- 
teousness implies that they must abide by Jesus’ interpretation of the Torah. 
His explanation of the law is characterized by the following principles: a) the 
Torah, which expresses God’s will, must be maintained fully, to the smallest 
detail; b) within the Torah, there is a certain hierarchy of values; minor com- 
mandments can be distinguished from the weighty ones, but that minor com- 
mandments are less important does not mean that they are unimportant;?° 
c) who neglects the minor commandments will be allotted a lower position in 


20 David C. Sim, The Gospel of Matthew and Christian Judaism: The History and Social Setting 
of the Matthean Community (Studies of the New Testament and Its World; Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1998), 132. 
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the kingdom of heaven. The sanction in 5:19 (a lower position in the kingdom 
of heaven) does not correspond to the much weightier one mentioned in 5:20 
(no access to the kingdom). The deficiency of the scribes and the Pharisees 
therefore cannot be that they ignore the minor commandments. This is con- 
firmed in 23:23 where, on the basis of an example (paying tithes), they are said 
to strictly observe such matters of the law. Jesus’ reproach is that, as a result 
of their fixation on the minor matters of the law, they fail to observe the fun- 
damental values of the Torah, such as justice, mercy, and faith. Jesus’ disciples 
do allow themselves to be inspired by these fundamental values. They do not 
limit the Torah to these fundamental values, but consider them as guidelines 
for their interpretation and observance of the other provisions of the law. Thus 
they do the one without failing to do the other. 

Being perfect thus means faith to the Torah as interpreted by Jesus as regards 
content and intention. The way in which Jesus opens up the Torah enables a 
way of life that can be characterized as ‘perfect’ but which is out of reach if 
people are led by the opinions of rival Jewish groups.?! 

The term téAetos further occurs in the story of the rich young man (19:16-22). 
The correspondence between 19:17 (“if you wish to enter into life...) and 19:21 
(“if you wish to be perfect ...”) suggests that this is a case of Zweistufenethik: 
whoever wishes to enter into the life, must observe the commandments (sum- 
marized on the basis of Exod 20:12-16 and Lev 19:18), but who wishes to be 
perfect, must meet extra requirements (selling one’s possessions, giving the 
proceeds to the poor, and following Jesus). Matthias Konradt has rightly 
pointed out that being perfect is not a second, supplementary track but—as 
in 5:17-20— consists of putting the Torah into practice, as interpreted by the 
Matthean Jesus, who perceives the second table of the Decalogue and the 
commandment of love as the perspective which brings the intention of all 
other provisions of the Torah to light. Applied to the specific context of the 
young man, this yields the following conclusion. In his particular situation, the 
commandment “love your neighbor as yourself” implies that he must sell his 
possessions and give the proceeds to the poor. His statement that he has 


21 Martin Meiser, “Volkommenheit in Qumran und im Matthäusevangelium,” Pages 195-209 
(203) in Kirche und Volk Gottes (eds. Martin Karrer et al.; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 2000): the scribes and the Pharisees are depicted as “negatives Gegenbild der 
Jünger”. Matthias Konradt, “Die volkommene Erfüllung der Tora und der Konflikt mit den 
Pharisäern im Matthäusevangelium,” Pages 129-152 (152) in Das Gesetz im frühen Judentum 
und im Neuen Testament (eds. Dieter Sänger and Matthias Konradt; NTOA 57; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2006), refers to “die abgrenzende Identitätsstiftende Funktion 
des Volkommenheitsethos im Kontext von Gruppenkonflikte”. 
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observed all commandments focuses on quantity, not on quality. He is not defi- 
cient because he has overlooked this or that commandment but because— 
like the scribes and the Pharisees—he does not fulfil the Torah on the basis of 
the fundamental norms emphasized by Jesus. Konradt summarizes his view of 
19:16-22 as follows: “Nachfolge und Befolgung der Tora im Sinne und auf der 
Basis ihres von Jesus eröffneten Verständnisses sind für Matthäus zwei Seiten 
derselben Medaille.”?? 

We can now formulate the meaning of teXeıog in Matthew as follows: being 
perfect implies that the community abides fully by the Torah as the central 
Jewish identity characteristic and is thereby led by the interpretation given 
by Jesus rather than that given by the Pharisees.?? Matthew expects that this 
perfect life will have a positive effect on the community’s Jewish and Gentile 
environment (5:13-16).24 


3:3 James 

In James, teAcıog is a key word that is connected to other important terms in 
the letter, such as épyov (1:4; 2:22), vópoç (1:25) and coia (1:5.17).25 TeXeıog here 
belongs to a word group which also includes other teA-root words?® and a num- 
ber of terms whose meaning at least partly overlaps with téAeto¢.2” This word 
group is contrasted in this letter with another group containing words that 
indicate that someone has a double attitude, such as dtpuyos, ‘double-minded’ 
or ‘double-souled’ (1:8; 4:8), &xatd&otatog (1:8, ‘unstable’) and dxatactacia 
(3:16, ‘disorder’).?8 


22 Konradt, “Die volkommene Erfüllung,” 141. 

23 Ibid, 152: “Bei Matthäus ist die durch Jesus ermöglichte volkommene Erfüllung des Willen 
Gottes, die die Gemeinde gegenüber der pharizäischen Variante jüdischen Lebens als die 
wahre Sachwalterin des theologischen Erbes Israels auszeichnen soll.’ 

24 Meiser, “Volkommenheit,” 204. 

25 See the combination of teàsiów and ëpyov (2:22), vópoç (1:25; see the combination of 
teAéw and vópoç in 2:8 and the syntagm 6Ao¢ 6 vöuog in 2:10), and copia (1:5.17). See Josef 
Zmijewski, “Christliche ‘Volkommenheit’: Erwägungen zur Theologie des Jakobusbriefes,” 
SNTSU, Serie A/ 5 (1980) 50-78 (73). 

26 _Forexample, dnoteA&w (1:15), TEAEw (2:8), TeAetow (2:22) and téàoç (5:11). 

27 This series also includes öXog, ‘whole’ (2:10; 3:2.3.6), 6AöxAnpog, ‘complete in every part’ 
(1:4), Ev umdevi Acınöuevoc, ‘falling short in nothing’ (1:4) and anA&s, ‘generously’ (1:5). 
Cheung, Genre, 177, extends this series with xadapös, dulavtos, dueuntos, ğordoç and 
words with the root &mAo- or dixau-. 

28 Studies on perfection in James: Martin Klein, “Ein volkommenes Werk”: Volkommenheit, 
Gesetz und Gericht als theologische Themen des Jakobusbriefes (BWANT 139; Stuttgart etc.: 
Kohlhammer, 1995); Patrick J. Hartin, “Call to Be Perfect Through Suffering (James 1,2- 
4): The Concept of Perfection in the Epistle of James and the Sermon on the Mount, 
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The author values the contents of the first word group positively and the sec- 
ond negatively. He uses a taxonomy that is determined by a certain knowledge 
and perception of reality, as is shown by his repeated use of words connected 
to ‘knowledge’. The principal word reflecting this is ‘wisdom’, but more terms 
indicate that he departs from a certain knowledge of reality that springs from 
a fundamental and undivided focus on God and leads to life.2° He frequently 
draws his readers’ attention to what they know and urges them to devote 
themselves to God without any compromise and to abandon the attitude that 
is rooted in the inclination to follow one’s own desires and that inevitably 
leads to death.2° From the world-view of the author, the contemporary socio- 
religious situation of the readers is far from ideal: he depicts them as people 
who are deficient where faith coupled with an impeccable way of life is con- 
cerned. This deficiency does not only touch upon the personal integrity of the 
community members, but also injures the cohesion within the group. 

Right at the beginning of the letter, perfection is presented as the goal of 
Christian existence. Given this goal, the temptations which every believer is 
confronted with can be perceived positively. They have an educational value 
and form a decisive stage on the road to perfection. According to James, suc- 
cessfully resisting the temptations leads to steadfastness, steadfastness leads to 
a flawless life, to a faith that shines out in good deeds, and this leads to perfec- 
tion (1:3-4). Perfection is thus a growing process. Its culmination is not reached 
until the eschatological age, with the coming of the Lord, when those who held 
out in times of trouble will receive “the crown of life” (112). The faithful cannot 
complete the road to perfection through their own efforts; they draw strength 
from the wisdom and mercy which God bestows when they ask God for them 
in their prayers. 

There is an alternative way, which is diametrically opposed to the way to life 
or salvation. This way also has different stages, and temptations also form the 


Bib 77 (1996): 477-492; Id., A Spirituality of Perfection: Faith in Action in the Letter of James 
(Collegeville, pa: Liturgical Press, 1999); Matt A. Jackson-McCabe, Logos and Law in the 
Letter of James: The Law of Nature, the Law of Moses, and the Law of Freedom (NovTSup 
100; Leiden: Brill, 2001). 

29 In James, the following words belong to the semantic domain of /knowing/: eriorauaı 
(414) and enıotyuwv (3:13), Ywaoxw (1:3; 2:20; 5:20), olde (1:19; 3:1; 4:4.17) and oloyaı (1:7). 
Knowledge is aimed at wisdom and truth (oogia in 1:3; 2:20; 5:20; copdc in 3:13; ANdeıa in 
1:18; 3:14; 5:19). 

30 Mark E. Taylor, “Recent Scholarship on the Structure of James,’ Currents in Biblical 
Research 3 (2004): 86-115 (102): “one purpose attempted by the author is to convince the 
implied reader to adopt a certain ‘system of convictions’ (...) regarding how to perceive 
and order the realm of human experience’. 
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crucial test. People end up in this way if they do not allow themselves to be led 
by the wisdom given by God, but by their own desires. Such people will not be 
able to stand their ground in times of trouble, but become inconstant and fall 
into sin, and once sin is fully grown, it breeds death (1:14-15).?! The author cuts 
short the idea that God, who enables people to successfully complete the way 
to life, also stands at the beginning of the way to death. In contrast to ideas 
already prevailing in Scripture (for example, in Gen 22:1; Num 14:20-24), he 
argues that God does not cause the temptations. He thus throws the imperfect 
upon their own resources, upon their own liberty and responsibility. 

Does the dichotomy of these two ways bear witness to a deterministic view 
of reality? In James, this is not the case. The author takes it as a matter of course 
that all community members stumble many times (3:2), but they can confess 
their sins to each other and thus obtain forgiveness (5:15-16). It is therefore 
possible to abandon the way to death and strike into the way of life. The oppo- 
site is also possible: people can stray from the way of life and lapse into sin and 
the way to death. In other words, it is not guaranteed beforehand that the faith- 
ful will achieve ultimate salvation, nor is it certain that sinners will persevere 
in wickedness. This dynamic view is the pendant of Matthew’s view that the 
community is a corpus mixtum and cannot be identified with the community 
of salvation at the end of time. 

The two ways contrast sharply and are made concrete in different ways in 
the rest of the letter. In the table below, this is elucidated on the basis of some 
antithetical statements. 





the way of the perfect the way of the double-minded 





faith > temptations > steadfastness > life desires > temptations > sin > death 


synergy of listening to the word and acting listening to the word but failing to act 
on it (1:22) on it (1:23) 


synergy of faith and works (2:22) faith without works (2:14-17) or works 
without faith (2:18-26) 


observing and fulfilling the perfect law of observing one commandment and 


liberty (2:8.10) breaking another (2:11) 


31 The way of the imperfect is described with a verb from the teX-root, viz., &moteAéw: even 
imperfection is ‘perfect’! 
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(cont.) 
the way of the perfect the way of the double-minded 
solidarity with others, especially the partiality and discrimination: 
poor (1:27) respecting the rich and despising 
the poor (2:2-7) 
knowing how to bridle one’s tongue and speaking with a double tongue 
thereby the whole body (3:2) (1:26; 3:9-10) 
allowing oneself to be led by the wisdom allowing oneself to be led by earthly 
given by God (1:5) wisdom, which is unspiritual and 
devilish (3:15) 
the God-given wisdom goes hand in hand earthly knowledge goes hand in hand 
with a virtuous life (3:13-18) with a life full of sin (3:14-15) 
friendship with God and enmity with the friendship with the world and enmity 
world (4:4) with God (4:4) 





Is there a link in James—as there is in Matthew—between being perfect 
and keeping the Torah, and if so, what does the author understand by the 
Torah: is the whole Torah meant, down to the smallest detail, or does he 
reduce the organic whole to a few fundamental provisions, such as the love 
commandment and the second table of the Decalogue? To be able to answer 
this question, we must find out how vopóç (‘torah’ or law’) functions in this 
document. 

This term occurs ten times in the letter (1:25; five times in 2:8-12 and four 
times in 4:11). In the first chapter, “the word of truth” (1:18) gradually passes 
into “the perfect law” (1:25). Like wisdom, that word is a gift of God, who has 
planted the word (with baptism?) in the members of the community and has 
thus given them the new status as the first fruits among his creatures. This new 
position has practical consequences: they must not only listen to the word, 
but also act on it. After a comparison with someone who glances at himself 
in a mirror, this exhortation is taken up again but “the word” is replaced by 
“the perfect law’. This suggests that the word of God can be identified with 
the Torah. This does not preclude that the “word of truth” also concerns the 
Christian message but, in the opinion of the author, this message does not in 
any way conflict with the law. 
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The relationship between the word of God and the law is confirmed by 2:11, 
where two quotations from the Decalogue are introduced with the remark 
that the person who spoke the one commandment also spoke the other 
(6 yap einwv...elnev xat...); that nobody other than God could be meant here 
appears from 4:12, where it is said the God is the only lawgiver. 

The content of “the perfect law” is shown in 2:1-13, where the author raises 
the concrete problem of community members showing bias by looking up to a 
wealthy person and looking down on a beggar. This behavior is criticized with 
a choice of arguments: it is incompatible with the faith in Jesus Christ (2:1) 
and with his message (compare 2:5 with, for example, Luke 6:20); it is incon- 
sistent with the way in which God himself treats the poor (2:5); it is impossible 
to understand why the members of the community fawn upon the wealthy 
because they themselves are treated badly by the rich (2:6b-7). 

What is crucial here is that favoritism infringes the law. This may need 
some explanation. Johnson has pointed out that 2:1 and especially 2:9 contains 
allusions to Lev 19:15 in the version of the Lxx.%? In the LXX, this verse reads 
as follows: 


ov nomoete KStxov Ev xpicet od Aupy Medcwrov ntwyoð ovdE Aavpdcrcets 
Tpdcwmov Suvactou' Ev Sixatocbvy xptvels Tov TANTIOV oov 


The intertextual relation between the two documents is shown clearly by the 
fact that Aaupávw npöcwnov in Lev 19:15 corresponds to mpoowmoAnpipia in 
Jas 2:1 and with mpoowmoAnuntew in 2:9. The following arguments can be added 
to this: 


e in both cases, there is a poor man (ntwyög in Lev 19:15 and Jas 2:2.3.5.6); 

e Aaußavo npocwnov (in the LXX a translation of Hebrew DIX 703) is echoed 
by émtBAerw in Jas 2:3; 

e in both cases, terms connected with the administration of justice play a role 
(Lev 19:15: xptotg and xplvw; in Jas 2:4 Staxpivw and xpitat); 

e both in Leviticus and in James, impartiality is needed in two directions, 
both towards a poor man and towards a powerful man.?3 


32 Johnson, Letter, 221 and 231; see especially 228: “the very term prosopolempsia (2:1) is (...) 
a word choice that deliberately echoes Lev 19:15”. See also: Luke T. Johnson, “The Use of 
Leviticus 19 in the Letter of James,” JBL 101 (1982): 391-401. 

33 This latter aspect is emphasized by Gerd Theissen, “Nächstenliebe und Egalitat: Jak 2,1-13 
als Höhepunkt urchristlicher Ethik, in Der Jakobusbrief: Beiträge zur Rehabilitierung der 
“strohernen Epistel” (eds. Petra von Gemünden et al.; Beiträge zum Verstehen der Bibel 3; 
Münster: Lit, 2003), 120-142. In this study, he argues that New Testament ethics culmi- 
nate in James’ letter (120-121): “Kein neutestamentlicher Autor hat so eindeutig wie er 
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Apart from correspondences, we also come across an important difference: 
the addressees of the letter do exactly the opposite of what is prohibited in 
Lev 19:15 (they despise the poor) and are led by conventional opinions about 
honor and shame, while Lev 19:15 wants to keep the administration of justice 
free from these socially and culturally accepted codes. The author reproaches 
the community for its inconsistent attitude, which is directly opposed to its 
ethos as described in 2:5-7. 

The case presented in 2:2-4 forms the background to observations about 
the royal law in 2:8-13. The central verse here is verse 10, in which the author 
advances the thesis that wanting to fulfill “the whole law” implies that each 
separate provision must be observed (see also Matt 5:19). The law is an organic 
whole and all these individual provisions are equally important. According to 
Pierre Keith,?* this general principle is explained in 2:1 on the basis of two 
quotations from the second table of Decalogue (“you shall not commit adul- 
tery” and “you shall not murder”).3° These two examples clarify that whoever 
infringes one provision breaks the whole law. One cannot observe one provi- 
sion and ignore another. In 2:11, the unity of the law is inferred from the fact 
that the words of the Decalogue all originate from God and that there is only 
one lawgiver. 

How does this observation on the unity of the Torah relate to the two anti- 
thetically parallel statements in 2:8-9? According to Keith, the general rule 
from verse 10 is applied here to the contemporary situation of the addressees.?6 
The syntagm “the whole law” of verse 10 corresponds to “the royal law” in verse 
8. The particles uevroı...d£...signala sharp contrast between the statement in 
verse 8 and that in verse 9 (“if you really fulfill the royal law... ., but if you show 
partiality . . ”). Or in different words: “if you really fulfilled the royal law..., but 
you do not since you are guilty of partiality . . ”.37 That the addressees, accord- 
ing to the author, do not meet the ideal depicted in verse 8 is shown by the fact, 


das Liebesgebot als Verpflichtung zur Gleichbehandlung verstanden und es gleichzeitig 
relativ offen fiir Außenstehende formuliert.” 

34 Pierre Keith, “La citation de Lv 19,18b en Jc 2,1-13,” Pages 227-247 (243-245) in The Catholic 
Epistles and the Tradition (ed. Jacques Schlosser; BETL 176; Leuven: Leuven University 
Press and Peeters, 2004). 

35 This order (committing adultery and murdering) also occurs in Deut 5:17-18 in the LXX; 
Luke 18:20; Rom 13:9; the reversed order in the Hebrew text and in Mk 10:19 and parallels; 
Matt 5:21.27; 19:18; Did. 2:2. 

36 Keith, “Citation,” 246. 

37 Theissen, “Nächstenliebe, 128. 
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mentioned in verse 9, that they do not treat everybody in the same way. He 
thus accuses them of a selective observation of the Torah. 

In concreto, the addressees drive a wedge between two provisions from Lev 
19. These two provisions are the commandment from Lev 19:18, cited in verse 8, 
to love one’s neighbor as oneself and the commandment from Lev 19:15 to treat 
all neighbors equally, to which Jas 2:9 alludes. They assume that the “royal law” 
coincides with Lev 19:18 and isolate this provision from the commandment in 
Lev 19:15. The author tries to induce his readers to abandon this opinion and to 
replace it by his own view, which can be described as follows: 


e the “royal law” does not coincide with the love commandment but com- 
prises “the whole law” (verse 10); 

e the love commandment is the summa of the whole law, namely, in the sense 
that this commandment presents a norm that is central to the fulfilling of all 
other norms of the law;38 

e the love commandment implies that every person is treated equally; 

e the two provisions from Leviticus, which have the term “neighbor” in com- 
mon, must be understood in conjunction;?? 

e the concept of “neighbor” then acquires a broad and open meaning, whereas 
it would be arbitrarily restricted if the love commandment is isolated from 
the commandment to treat everybody equally. 


In the framework of this study into the concept of perfection, we can now con- 
clude that, in James, the way of perfection means that the whole law is fulfilled, 
in every respect. That is why he calls the (whole) law perfect, and royal.4° 
James’s interpretation corresponds to that of Matthew,*! although a few dif- 
ferences in emphasis can be observed. Matthew is abundantly clear that ritual 
prescriptions are not exempted; in James, this is not explicitly mentioned, but 
neither is it excluded.*? James emphasizes, more strongly than Matthew, that 
striving to be perfect is not only a task of the individual Christian but also has 


38 Theissen, “Nächstenliebe,” 135: “Gehandelt werden soll nach der Norm, die sich in einer 
bestimmten Schriftstelle findet: nach dem Liebesgebot.” 

39 According to Keith, “Citation,” 239, the two statements must be combined on the basis of 
the hermeneutical rule known as gezerah shawah. 

40 According to Theissen, “Nächstenliebe,” 132-134, the phrase “royal law” can refer to the 
quality of the law itself, to the quality of the lawgiver, and to the quality of those who keep 
this law. He argues in favour of a combination of these three possibilities. 

41 The same results are to be found in: Benedict T. Viviano, “La Loi parfaite de liberté: Jacques 
1,25 et la Loi,” Pages 213-226 in Catholic Epistles (ed. Schlosser); Keith, “Citation, 235-237. 

42 Viviano, “Loi parfaite,” 221. 
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consequences for the life of the community as a whole. Matthew gives the 
Christian idea of perfection a profile of its own by contrasting it with the opin- 
ions of groups outside the community (tax collectors and Gentiles, the scribes 
and the Pharisees) which, in his view, are deficient. James, on the other hand, 
takes a stand against the alternative view held within the community itself 
that fulfilling the perfect law would merely come down to obeying the love 
commandment.*8 


3.3 Didache 

With the Didache, we enter a world that is different, at least partly. The term 
TEXELOS occurs twice in this document (1:4; 6:2); furthermore, the use of the verb 
TeA€LOw in 10:5 and 16:2 is important. 

In 1:4, teAgtog occurs in a passage which partly consists of logia from the 
Jesus tradition and therefore is usually called the evangelical section (1:3b—2:1). 
On the basis of text-critical and literary-historical arguments, Huub van de 
Sandt comes to the conclusion “that the section was inserted into Did. 1-6 at 
the time when the earlier Two Ways form was incorporated in the Didache as 
a whole”. In the final redactional form of the Didache, this section has the 
nature of an explanation of 1:2 where we find a summary of the Torah on the 
basis of the double love commandment (Deut 6:5; Lev 19:18) and the Golden 
Rule, which itself belongs to the doctrine of the Two Ways. The evangelical sec- 
tion contains a series of radical requirements. Although the statement on per- 
fection is not the conclusion of that series (as in Matt 5:48) but is linked to one 
particular exhortation (“if someone strikes you on your right cheek, turn your 
other one to him too”), it may safely be assumed that the qualification t&Xeıog 
refers to the whole series and that someone is considered to be perfect if he or 
she makes radical choices that exceed what is ethically customary. 

TéAeto¢ occurs again in 6:2-3. In translation, the text of this passage is as fol- 
lows: “If you can bear the entire yoke of the Lord, you will be perfect, but if you 
cannot, do what you can. As for food, bear what you can, but be very much on 
your guard against food offered to idols, for it is [related to] worship of dead 


43 It is remarkable that many exegetes support the same reduction and argue that James 
wants to contrast the perfect (Christian) law of the love commandment and the Mosaic 
law. I refer, for example, to Zmijewski, “Christliche ‘Volkommenheit’” 74, who argues that 
the “perfect law” refers exclusively to the love commandment “und nicht auf das alttesta- 
mentliche Gesetz” (italics his). 

44 Huub van de Sandt and David Flusser, The Didache: Its Jewish Sources and Its Place in Early 
Judaism and Christianity (CRINT, section 3, vol. 5; Assen: Royal Van Gorcum; Minneapolis, 
MN: Fortress, 2002), 40. 
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gods.” In this case, too, Van de Sandt is of the opinion that these sentences are 
a redactional addition and originally did not form part of the tradition of the 
Two Ways which we find in Chapters ı-5.*° In his view, Did. 6:2-3 is from the 
same hand as 1:3b—2:1. 

The fact alone that the redactor incorporates the doctrine of the Two Ways 
in his text indicates that he considers this doctrine important for the Christian 
community or communities at which his booklet is aimed. He applies the con- 
tent of this doctrine fully to his readers. This is shown by the fact that he con- 
siders the person who is able to bear “the entire yoke of the Lord” as perfect. 
What exactly is meant by “the yoke of the Lord” (6:2) is disputed. To this ques- 
tion, two answers are possible: 


e This expression refers to the exhortations bound up in the doctrine of the 
Two Ways and probably even the entire Torah, of which this doctrine is a 
particular elaboration. In this option, “the Lord” refers to God, who was 
mentioned shortly before, in 6:1. 

° Another possibility is that “the Lord” refers to Jesus. An argument in favor of 
this option is that 6:2a calls forth associations with Matt 11:29, where Jesus 
exhorts his disciples to take up his yoke. Still, there is a remarkable differ- 
ence: in the Didache, the yoke is heavy whereas, in Matthew, the yoke is 
called light. Within this second option, the yoke also refers to the Torah, but 
then the Torah as interpreted and lived by Jesus. 


In 4:16, it says: “You shall not abandon the commandments of the Lord but 
shall keep what you have received, without adding or subtracting anything.” 
The Torah must thus be seen as an organic whole and must be observed fully. 
It is remarkable that the Didachist in 6:2b keeps open the possibility that not 
everyone observes all the provisions of the Torah. It is sufficient that they do 
what they can. The following verse shows that he wants to relieve certain com- 
munity members from the obligation to keep the dietary laws, but immedi- 
ately adds that everyone must refrain from eating food offered to idols. To keep 
the whole Torah should be the norm (whoever accomplishes this is perfect), 
but certain groups may have to settle for less. This is a Zweistufenethik, in other 
words: within the community, there are two distinct classes, which neverthe- 
less can live together on the condition that nobody practices idolatry. 

It is an obvious guess that the group that keeps the whole Torah and is quali- 
fied as perfect may have consisted of Christians with a Jewish background and 
that the group that did not have to strictly observe the dietary laws consisted 


45 Van de Sandt and Flusser, Didache, 238-239. 
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of community members with a Gentile past. In a recent monograph, Michelle 
Slee has argued, following Jonathan Draper, among others, that the doctrine of 
the Two Ways already functioned within Judaism in the framework of teaching 
proselytes who, on the basis of this doctrine, were encouraged to break with 
their Gentile past, especially by turning away from idolatry. This doctrine 
fulfils a similar function in the Didache, but here the issue is the admission 
of Gentiles to a community that consists largely of Jewish Christians. Of this 
category of newcomers, no full observation of the Torah is required. However, 
they must try to keep as many of the dietary laws and, as a minimum require- 
ment, abstain from food offered to idols, otherwise no joint meals would be 
possible; especially the celebration of the Eucharist would suffer. According 
to Slee, the newcomers from the world of the Gentiles must not resign them- 
selves to their imperfect state, but try to grow into people who do meet the 
ideal of full observation of the Torah. Slee bases her argument on 16:2 where 
teAeıöw, a word related to téàsioç is used (“the whole time of your belief will 
be of no profit to you unless you are perfected at the final hour”; see also 10:5). 


3.4 Conclusion 

In Matthew and James, the concept of perfection is elaborated along the same 
lines, although there are differences in emphasis. The Didachist takes up a 
position of its own, not because the ideal of perfection is interpreted differ- 
ently here, but because he does not (yet) fully apply this ideal to all community 
members and, for the time being and by way of compromise, considers a less 
stringent regime acceptable for Christians from the world of the Gentiles. 


4 Final Observations 


In this chapter, I have tried to establish, on the basis of three topics, what 
perception of the ideal community emerges from Matthew, James, and the 
Didache. The results can be summarized as follows: 


e The community is referred to as exxAyata. This term does not only refer to 
the local house-church but also the totality of such communities, the uni- 
versal church. 

° The three documents suggest that the community has special knowledge 
which it has received from God and which co-determines the selection of 


46 Michelle Slee, The Church in Antioch in the First Century CE: Communion and Conflict 
(JSNTSup 244; London etc.: Sheffield Academic Press, 2003). 
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norms and values which are recommended in these documents and of neg- 
ative values which are challenged in them. As a result of this special knowl- 
edge, the community has a profile of its own which distinguishes it from 
other groups. 

e That this special knowledge is conveyed by Jesus is made explicit in Matthew, 
who presents Jesus in his role of teacher as the only one who interprets the 
Torah in a legitimate way. In some instances, the Didachist indicates that a 
statement was made by Jesus or can be found in “his gospel”. James expresses 
the statements in his letter as his own and does not explicitly refer to Jesus 
as their source or inspiration. 

e In all three documents, being perfect is a prerequisite for all community 
members. The three documents also have in common that being perfect is 
perceived as a growing process, which will not culminate until the eschato- 
logical age. 

e Being perfect means that the whole Torah is fulfilled, in all respects. In 
none of the three documents is the Torah reduced to the commandment 
to love one’s neighbor or to the ethical provisions in the second table of the 
Decalogue. In James, such a reduction is even one of the misconceptions 
against which the author speaks out strongly. In Matthew and James, the 
requirement of full observation of the Torah applies as a prerequisite for 
admission to the Christian community. Matthew indicates that ritual pre- 
scriptions must also be observed (15:1-20). James is not explicit on this, but 
it may not be concluded that he would want to make an exception for such 
rules. The Didachist, however, suspends the requirement to keep the dietary 
laws for non-Jewish applicant Christian community members to the time 
of the eschatological age and, in the meantime, settles for the minimum 
requirement that they abstain from food offered to idols. Because he does 
not apply the same ethical norm to all community members, he in fact uses 
a Zweistufenethik. 

e In none of the three documents is circumcision mentioned as a prerequisite 
for admission to the Christian community. Given the absence of evidence 
on this point, it may not be assumed that there is evidence of absence: the 
fact that circumcision is not mentioned does not mean that this ritual was 
not advocated. Neither in Matthew and the Didache, where baptism in the 
name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit is mentioned, nor in 
James, where baptism is not explicitly mentioned (however, see 1:18), are 
there clear indications for the view that baptism has replaced circumcision. 

° The Gospel of Matthew contains a fierce polemic against the Pharisaic 
movement; the reproach that, in their case, the necessary concord between 
preaching and doing is missing is also leveled against certain members of 
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the community (the false prophets) in Matthew. James and the Didache 
are also polemically orientated but the authors of these documents mainly 
oppose people with divergent views within the community. 

e James and the Didachist view the future restoration of the one Israel as an 
event that is also salutary for the Christian community, whereas Matthew is 
of the opinion that his community is the authentic guardian of Israel's heri- 
tage and that Jewish groups which also claim this prerogative will not share 
in the eschatological kingdom. However, the latter view does not imply that 
he perceives the church as replacing Israel or that Israel has lost its special 
position as God’s people. 


The above results show that, as regards content, the three documents are 
closely related where the construction of ideals which the Christian commu- 
nity must meet is concerned. In fact, they express three variants of the same 
basic idea, namely, that belonging to the Christian community provides the 
best situation to share in the eschatological salvation and that the way to life 
requires, in practice, fulfilling God’s will, which can be found in the Torah given 
by him (and authoritatively interpreted by Jesus). 

The differences are likewise striking. Most differences originate from the fact 
that one document raises issues that are missing in the other documents or are 
less prominent. These differences can be explained by the fact that the three 
documents do not belong to the same literary genre. Matthew is the author of a 
gospel, which, as a genre, is related to the Greco-Roman biographies, in which 
the person portrayed is the central figure. James’ letter belongs to the genre 
of the Diaspora letter and does not focus so much on that which binds the 
members of the community but rather on matters which divide the minds at 
a particular moment. The Didache is a text with instructions for the initiation 
into the Christian community and, as such, focuses on the minimum require- 
ment which applicant Christian community members with a non-Jewish back- 
ground must meet, and also takes a stand against preachers and leaders with 
different views than those of the author. 

In one instance, a difference of opinion was encountered as regards the 
question of whether the Gentiles can be admitted to the Christian community. 
It is tempting to seize upon this difference for a reconstruction of the histori- 
cal, social, and religious setting of the three documents. Do they originate from 
the same environment or even from the same area and do they go back to the 
same period? If so, how can it be explained that they differ so much on this 
one matter? Or does the difference reflect gradual development in which the 
original orientation on the whole Jewish Torah is put in perspective to open 
up the community to people from the world of the Gentiles? Do Matthew and 
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James represent an older phase in this process and the Didachist a later period? 
The answers to these questions go beyond the scope of this chapter, which is 
based on a semantic and intertextual analysis, and requires the application 
of methods from historical criticism and the social sciences. My observations 
are therefore open for supplementation and any corrections from different 
research perspectives. Conversely, these different research perspectives may 
profit from the picture, sketched here on the basis of semantic research, of the 
ideal community in Matthew, James, and the Didache. 


PART 3 


History and Social Setting 


CHAPTER 13 


The Real Community: History and Social Setting 
of the Matthean Communities 


Where, when, and for whom was the Gospel of Matthew written? In this 
chapter, I will make an attempt to gain new insight into the history and social 
setting of Matthew’s community. This will not be an easy task. Owing to the 
lack of sufficiently reliable external data,! we must go on the information that 
this Gospel itself has to offer. A further complication is that Matthew’s book 
belongs to a particular literary genre, which we usually refer to with the term 
‘gospel’ and which is modelled on ancient biography. It is characteristic of a 
gospel that it offers a story of the life of Jesus in illo tempore, but such a text 
has been deeply influenced by the situation of the community within which it 
originated and for which it was originally meant. 

For the purpose of this chapter, I define ‘community’ as a number of affili- 
ated or rather loosely confederated Christian groups, in a wide geographical 
area, that feel connected in the sense that they largely hold the same religious 
views and adhere to the same ethical values. The groups in this network need 
not have had the same history or have found themselves in the same stage of 
development, nor is it certain from the start that these groups were always 
located in the same region. 

The Gospel according to Matthew is the fruit of a long maturing process. It 
contains traces of traditions of days long past. The tension between the older 
and younger layers can be clearly discerned in the final product. It is therefore 
inadvisable to relate all the data contained in this Gospel, and which are often 
difficult to reconcile with each other, to one particular moment in the life of 
one particular group.” Redaction-critical studies often suffer from this malady. 
They focus one-sidedly on the situation in the 80s of the first century C.E., at 


1 See Papias’ statements on Matthew in Eusebius (Historia Ecclesiastica, III, 39,16): Matdatos 
pèv ov 'Eßpaldı dtadkextw tà Adyın cvvetcEato ńpuývevoev 8 adtd wç hv Suvatdc Exactoc. See 
also Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses III, 1,2; II, 1, 7-9. 

2 Cf. Graham N. Stanton, “Revisiting Matthew’s Communities,’ Hervormde teologiese studies 52 
(1996): 376-394 (378-379): “We should stop supposing that the gospel reflects the evangelist’s 
close relationship with one group of Christians in one house church in one particular urban 
geographical location.’ 
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the time of the final redaction of the book. Taking the tension between tradi- 
tion and redaction as a point of departure, I want, instead, to try and form a 
picture of the history of the Matthean community, or groups belonging to it, 
over a longer period of time. 

In my reconstruction, I will distinguish three phases. The first phase takes 
us back to the period prior to 70 C.E. and brings us into contact with the Jewish 
disciples of Jesus, who still considered themselves full members of the Jewish 
community, which had become strongly fragmented in those days. In the 
second phase (between 70 and 80), these Christian Jews came into conflict 
with the Pharisees, who were devoted to finding new, common ground on the 
basis of which various Jewish factions could unite. In this unification process, 
the Jewish followers of Jesus became a minority group within their original 
home front. In the third phase (between 80 and go), these Jewish Christians 
increasingly came into contact with Christian groups which had gone through 
a different development and which, in addition to Jews in the Diaspora, also 
counted many non-Jews among their members. In this last phase, the Gospel 
of Matthew achieved its final redactional form. With his book, the final redac- 
tor tried to offer a foundation to his community which had become strongly 
estranged from Judaism. 

It will be obvious that my reconstruction is hypothetical in nature and that 
the three phases which I distinguish partly overlap. It is especially between the 
second and third phases that it is hardly possible to draw a sharp distinction. 
The gradual and continuing estrangement from Jewish groups led by Pharisees 
(phase 2), advanced an increasing openness of Matthew’s community for other 
local Christian communities and for the Gentile world (phase 3). 


3 Toa certain extent, the results of my reconstruction are similar to the proposal concerning 
the history of Matthew’s community formulated by Ulrich Luz, “Der Antijudaismus im 
Matthäusevangelium als historisches und theologisches Problem: Eine Skizze,’ EvT 53 (1993) 
310-327 (311): “Die matthäische Gemeinde ist, so denke ich, eine judenchristliche 
Jesusgemeinde, die aus Palästina stammt, dort früher Israelmission betrieben hat, daran 
gescheitert ist, schließlich, wahrscheinlich im Vorfeld des jüdischen Krieges 66-70, sich von 
der Synagoge trennen und Israel verlassen mußte, in Syrien eine neue Bleibe fand und dort 
anfıng, Heidenmission zu betreiben.” My reconstruction differs from Luz’s view on two 
points: 1. the mission to Israel continues when the Matthean community embarks on a mis- 
sion among Gentiles; 2. the parting away from ‘the synagogue’ is not to be dated as early as 
Luz suggests. See also Ulrich Luz, The Theology of the Gospel of Matthew (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995), 17-21. 
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The phases I distinguish in the history of Matthew’s community correspond 
to three stages in the development of Matthew’s Gospel.* The oldest layer of 
the Gospel we can touch upon is the material that is unparalleled in Mark or Q. 
The major part of this material consists of sayings by Jesus. When these are iso- 
lated from their present literary context it becomes evident that these sayings 
are profoundly Jewish in character. It is a moot point whether they initially 
constituted a unity and ought to be attributed to a special source (M). 

The second stage in the development of Matthew’s Gospel is more easily 
to be recovered. To my judgment, material derived from Mark or Q should 
be ascribed to this layer. I presume that groups around Matthew became 
acquainted with these documents because of increasing contacts with visiting 
missionaries. This second layer shows a mixture of both tradition and redac- 
tion. Many textual elements are derived from Mark or Q, but at the same time 
Matthew felt free to adapt them to his community’s situation. Matthew’s thor- 
ough redaction is determined by new developments following the year 70 C.E., 
that were well remembered by both redactor and community, and still had 
their influence on the community’s life in the eighties of the first century C.E. 

The last and youngest stage of the development of Matthew’s Gospel is in 
line with the second stage. During this stage Matthew’s final redaction took 
place probably by the end of the eighties. In this stage, old traditions were 
adapted to the circumstances that had changed, and new textual elements 
were added. An important consideration to distinguish the second and third 
stages is that in the youngest we can detect a community that is gradually 
separating itself from (Pharisaic) Judaism and taking a position extra muros, 
whereas the bitter conflicts with the Pharisees, during the penultimate stage, 
rather point to a community that was still intra muros. 


1 First Phase (Prior to 70 C.E.): Christian Jews Formed a Robust 
Group Within the Multi-Form Judaism of the Time 


11 Characteristics 
In the years before 70 C.E., many Jewish followers of Jesus considered them- 
selves full members of the Jewish community, which formed a multi-form 


4 Cf. Peter J. Tomson, “If this be from Heaven...” Jesus and the New Testament Authors in their 
Relationship to Judaism (The Biblical Seminar 76; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001), 
255-289. 
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whole with many other sub-groups and movements at the time.? They were 
accepted by other Jews without any substantial problems. Following Antony 
Saldarini and David Sim, I will refer to this group as ‘Christian Jews’. The term 
Jews’ indicates that, both ethnically and religiously, this group completely 
belonged to the larger Jewish context and that the group did not perceive itself 
as taking the lead in a new religious movement. With the term ‘Christian’, I refer 
to a specific characteristic of this group: its members considered Jesus as their 
core symbol but, in their minds, this did not detract from their Jewishness. On 
the contrary, they experienced their belief in Jesus as the most authentic way 
to express their Jewish identity. 


1.2 Textual Evidence 
Our image of this oldest stage is based on ancient traditions which probably 
originated in Israel; we can still find traces of them in the Matthean Sondergut. 
Linking up with Stephenson Brooks’ study on Matthew’s special sayings mate- 
rial, I draw the following picture.” The Christian Jews considered Jerusalem as 
the holy city (4:5), they paid temple tax (17:24-27), and participated without 
criticism in temple rites and other religious meetings (5:23-24). The Torah, to 
them, was normative (5:17-19) and therefore they abided—although not with- 
out discussion—by provisions concerning purification and the Sabbath. By 
differentiating between weightier rules and less weighty ones (23:23; 5:18-19), 
they could emphasize certain parts of the Torah without having to fully reject 
other elements. They lived pious lives, characterised in 6:1-18 by the three car- 
dinal works of religious life: giving alms, praying, and fasting. 

Like many other Jews, they associated with Gentiles who had converted to 
Judaism and had renounced their heathen past but, for the sake of their Jewish 


5 That is why present-day scholars use the term ‘Judaisms’. See The Oxford Companion to the 
Bible (eds. Bruce M. Metzger and Michael D. Coogan; New York/Oxford: Oxford University 
Press: 1993) 391: “[T]he picture that has emerged is of multiple Judaisms, distinct Jewish reli- 
gious systems, yet with connecting threads, indicators that they share a common legacy.’ 

6 Antony J. Saldarini, Matthew’s Christian-Jewish Community (csJH; Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1994); David C. Sim, The Gospel of Matthew and Christian Judaism: The History 
and Social Setting of the Matthean Community (Studies of the New Testament and Its World; 
Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998). According to these authors the community still kept its 
Christian-Jewish character at the time of Matthew’s writing. Contrary to this opinion I will 
argue that there was a significant change in the community’s attitude during the eighties of 
the first century. 

7 Stephenson H. Brooks, Matthew’s Community: The Evidence of His Special Sayings Material 
(JSNTSup 16; Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1987), 120-122. 
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identity, they were strongly opposed to adopting the behaviour patterns of the 
Gentiles (5:47; 6:7.32; 7:6; 20:25). 

The Christian Jews tried to win others over to Jesus but, in conformity to 
their master (15:24), they exclusively targeted the house of Israel (10:6). Like 
those in apocalyptic circles, they looked forward to the imminent return of the 
Son of Man and they expected this event to transpire before they had visited 
all the towns on their mission through Israel (10:23). 


13 Time and Place 

The situation presented here fits best in the period before the destruction 
of the temple in the year 70. In that period, there was not yet one dominant 
Jewish group that could, or wanted to, channel the life of the community into 
one particular direction. It is more difficult to determine the whereabouts of 
the Christian Jews. Various urban centres with their surrounding areas qualify, 
such as Caesarea Maritima,® Sepphoris,? or Pella on the eastern side of the 
Jordan," but since it is strongly emphasized in Matthew that Capernaum func- 
tioned as the operating base for Jesus’ activities in a wider region, I am thinking 
particularly of the border area between the Lower and Upper Galilee, where 
towns like Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida were located. Jesus reproaches 
these three towns that they have not repented (11:23-24). This strong rebuke 
may indicate that the Christian Jews may initially have had their home front in 
these centres, but that they were later compelled to leave these towns because 
of tensions with the rest of the Jewish population. 


2 Second Phase (ca. 70-80 C.E.): The Christian Jews are Forced into 
the Margin within a Jewish Community That was Renewing Itself 


2.1 Characteristics 

The history of Judaism in the first century C.E. was strongly defined by the 
colonial aspirations of the Roman Empire. The capture of Jerusalem by Titus 
in the year 70 was a heavy blow to Jewish life. The destruction of the temple 
meant the loss of an important focus of religious life. Multi-formity decreased 


8 Benedict T. Viviano, “Where was the Gospel according to St. Matthew Written?,” cBQ 41 
(1979): 533-546. 

9 J. Andrew Overman, Matthew's Gospel and Formative Judaism: The Social World of the 
Matthean Community (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1990), 159. 

10 H. Dixon Slingerland, “The Transjordanian Origin of Matthew’s Gospel,’ JSNT 3 (1979): 
18-28. 
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because groups like the Sadducees and the Qumran community disappeared." 
Urgent reorientation was necessary. Apocalyptic movements flourished again 
and other groups also made efforts to redefine the social and religious identity 
of Judaism and to curb internal disunity.’ This revitalisation process did not 
proceed everywhere in the same way and was not so much coordinated from 
one central position as later rabbinical sources, that see Yavneh as the centre, 
would have us believe. It is certain, however, that the Pharisees made an impor- 
tant contribution to this process.!? They had great expertise in the field of the 
Torah, and since they had already advocated the promotion of purity outside 
the temple, they could easily take the lead in the reconstruction of a Jewish 
community that was no longer centred around the temple cult. The Pharisees 
were mainly active in the Lower Galilee, where they had much leverage with 
the local population and had secured the support of local scribal groups. 


2.2 Textual Evidence 

This new coalition is reflected in passages from Matthew that show a redac- 
tional processing of material from Mark or Q. The redactor often links 
“(the) scribes and (the) Pharisees” to form a fixed combination (5:20; 12:38; 
23:2.13.15.23.25.27.29).1* The Pharisees are mentioned a total of 29 times. A very 
negative portrait is painted of this group: they are evil (12:34.35.39.45), blind 
(15:14; 23:16.17.19.24.26), and hypocritical (15:7; 23:13.15.23.25.27.29); they were 
not planted by God (15:13), but are like weeds sown by the devil that will be 
burned at the end of the age (13:40); the kingdom of God will be taken away 


11 Given new archeological research in Khirbet Qumran, it is doubted whether a religious 
sect was in fact established in the buildings there and whether the texts found in the 
caves nearby must be considered as a source of information on this group’s beliefs 
and practices. See, e.g., Yizhar Hirschfeld, Qumran—die ganze Wahrheit: Die Funde 
der Archäologie—neu bewertet (translated by Karl H. Nicolai and edited by Jürgen 
Zangenberg; Giitersloh: Giitersloher Verlagshaus, 2006); Qumran: The Site of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls: Archaeological Interpretations and Debates (eds. Katharina Galor, Jean-Baptiste 
Humbert, and Jiirgen Zangenberg; Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah 57; Leiden/ 
Boston: Brill, 2006. 

12 Following Jacob Neusner, Overman (Matthew’s Gospel, 35) talks about ‘formative Judaism’ 
(= “a new religious synthesis and the process of its construction and emergence in the 
post-70 period”). 

13 According to Emil Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B.C.-A.D. 135), vol. I (revised and edited by Geza Vermes and Fergus Miller; Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1973, rev. ed.), 524, the Pharisees were the predominant party in the period fol- 
lowing the year 70 C.E. (see also vol. II, 369.402-403). 

14 In Matt 15:1 it says “Pharisees and scribes’, in accordance with the order in Mark 71.5. 
In Luke, we come across “the scribes and the Pharisees” in 5:21; 6:7; 11:53. 
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from them because of their lack of productivity (21:43). The tirade against the 
scribes and Pharisees culminates in 23:13-39, a passage that is uncommonly 
fierce in tone. 

This negative picture may be accounted for by the collisions between the 
Christian Jews and the Pharisees in the 70s. The Christian Jews knew them- 
selves backed by Jesus, who had also disputed Pharisaic interpretations of the 
Torah on a number of points. 

Initially, the Christian Jews were inclined to support the Pharisees’s author- 
ity as interpreters of Mosaic law (23:2-3a), but, as a result of their increasing 
claims to domination, loyalty to them soon began to wane (16:12; 23:16.18). The 
power ambitions of the opposing party forced the Christian Jews to emphasize 
that God had given all power to Jesus (11:27; 28:18) and that Jesus had special 
authority (7:29; 8:8-9; 21:23-27). Their opponents protested that Jesus was an 
impostor (27:63) and that he was not inspired by God’s Spirit but by Beelzebul 
(9:34; 12:24.27; cf. 10:25). 

Feelings could run so high because the two parties adhered to the same 
basic values. Both were interested in halachic issues concerning divorce (5:27- 
32; 19:3-9), the purity rules (15:1-9), and observance of the Sabbath (12:1-14). 
Both parties appealed to the Scriptures (9:13; 12:3-7; 19:4-5.7-8) to justify their 
points of view. On the basis of formula quotations, the Christian Jews tried 
to show that their innovative movement was deeply rooted in tradition. They 
presented their views as normative and had the pretension that, in choosing 
for Jesus, they met the highest ideals, which should in fact hold for the entire 
Jewish community. This feeling of superiority is articulated in 5:20, where it 
says that the righteousness of Jesus’ disciples must exceed that of the scribes 
and the Pharisees. 

The opposition between the own group and the opposing party was formu- 
lated pointedly by means of apocalyptic material, in which the good and the 
bad are sharply contrasted. References to the final judgement were a fixed ele- 
ment of the diatribes against the opponents: God will take the kingdom away 
from them (21:43), but he will generously reward the repressed minority group 
for its ideological choices and its righteous life. 


2.3 Internal Relations 

As a result of collisions with other groups within their milieu, the Christian 
Jews were increasingly thrown on their own resources. Within the larger 
Jewish context, they became a sect that deviated from what slowly emerged 
as the mainstream. Despite their fondness for expressing relations in terms 


15 Being influenced by studies of Ernst Troeltsch and Max Weber, L. Michael White proposes 
that a sect is “a deviant or separatist movement within a cohesive and religiously defined 
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of family relationships—they saw God as their only Father, they considered 
themselves each others’ (23:8-9) and Jesus’ (12:46-50; 28:10) brothers and 
sisters—they began to set up an organisation of their own and adopted disci- 
plinary measures that correspond to the rules from the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
which provided that any person who undermined the internal social unity 
could be expelled from the community (18:15-18). Such strict discipline is char- 
acteristic of a sectarian group which clearly wants to dissociate itself from the 
outside world, which it considers to be hostile.!6 

In order to make their organisation more efficient, they appointed certain 
individuals from their midst as leaders. In 23:34, we find the following three- 
some: prophets, wise men, and scribes. The function of the prophet is also 
mentioned in 10:41, and we also come across the Christian scribe in 13:52. With 
the function of scribe, the Christian Jews adopted a form of leadership that also 
existed in the opposing party. It may have been the case that some Christian 
scribes actually came from the enemy camp and that, having been won over to 
Jesus’s side, they had to join battle with their former colleagues. 

The function of scribe is represented by Peter, who plays a prominent role 
in Matthew. From the Christian-Jewish circles, Matthew derives the tradition, 
preserved in 16:17-19, in which Peter is charged with the task of making sure 
that the community, when developing a new halacha, will remain faithful to 
Jesus’ interpretation of the Torah.!” As such, he is a model for the entire group 
and for its leaders. 


dominant culture. Thus despite expressed hostilities and exclusivism, the sect shares the 
same basic constellation of beliefs or ‘worldview’ of the dominant idiom.” See his article 
“Shifting Sectarian Boundaries in Early Christianity,’ ByRL 70 (1988): 7-24 (14). 

16 Cf£.10$ 5:24-6:1; CD 9:2-8. See Florentino Garcia Martinez, “Brotherly Rebuke in Qumran 
and Mt 1815-17,” Pages 221-232 in The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Their Writings, Beliefs 
and Practices (eds. Florentino Garcia Martinez and Julio Trebolle Barrera; Leiden etc.: 
Brill, 1995). See also Huub van de Sandt, “Two Windows on a Developing Jewish-Christian 
Reproof Practice: Matt 18:15-17 and Did. 15:3,” Pages 173-215 in Matthew and the Didache: 
Two Documents from the Same Jewish-Christian Milieu? (ed. Huub van de Sandt; Assen: 
Royal Van Gorcum; Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2005). 

17 Matt 1617-19 is without parallel in Mark. These verses are an addition by Matthew. 
Language and style point to Matthew having inserted a tradition, which was slightly 
altered and modified by his specific vocabulary. See Paul Hoffmann, “Der Petrus-Primat 
im Matthäusevangelium,’ Pages 96-98 in Neues Testament und Kirche (ed. Joachim Gnilka; 
Freiburg etc.: Herder, 1974); Christoph Kahler, “Zur Form- und Traditionsgeschichte 
von Matth. XVLı7-ı9,” NTS 23 (1977): 36-46; Bernard P. Robinson, “Peter and His 
Successors: Tradition and Redaction in Matthew 16:17-19,” JSNT 21 (1984): 85-104 (96); 
Jan Lambrecht, “Du bist Petrus’: Mt 16:16-19 und das Papsttum,” SNTU, Serie A, u (1986): 
5-32 (21-24). 
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It was an innovative step that the Christian Jews founded the forms of lead- 
ership which they gradually developed on a task received from Jesus (cf. 23:34: 
“I send”) and that they encouraged their leaders to distinguish themselves 
from their counterparts in the other camp by refusing to be addressed as rabbi, 
father, or instructor (23:8-12). They were to acknowledge their bond with God, 
the only Father, and to Jesus, the only rabbi and instructor. With these refer- 
ences to God and Jesus, the Christian Jews put the forms of leadership they 
established into perspective. 


2.4 Time and Place 

Towards the end of the second phase, the Christian Jews increasingly withdrew 
from the Pharisees’ sphere of influence. There was growing social and geo- 
graphical distance. A number of Christian Jews left the Lower Galilee, where 
the Pharisaic influence was greatest and the conflicts most intensive. They 
took refuge in the sparsely populated Upper Galilee, the district of Caesarea 
Philippi, to the Golan, and the southern part of Syria (Syria is explicitly referred 
to in 4:24).!8 Owing to the large number of administrative reorganisations in 
the recent past, the borders between these areas were not clearly demarcated; 
they formed a coherent region with villages and a number of towns, which 
engaged in agriculture and maintained trade relations with a wider area.!? The 
relocation of the Christian Jews was also dictated by the fact that they were 
subject to persecution because of their ties with Jesus (“on my account”: 5:11; 
10:18.39; 16:25; “for my name’s sake”: 19:29), even in the synagogues (23:34). 
The fact that their mission among the house of Israel had not proven to be very 
successful also played a role. They turned their backs upon the cities of Lower 
Galilee and, in Southern Syria, they came into contact, in addition to Diaspora 
Jews, with a non-Jewish population. 


18 Luz, Evangelium nach Matthaüs (Mt 1-7), 75, calls “eine größere Syrische Stad, deren lin- 
gua franca Griechisch war” as its place of origin; he considers Antioch on the Orontes 
as “nicht die slechteste Hypothese” (ibid., 74). Arguments in favour of Antioch as the 
place of composition of Matthew are given by John P. Meier in his treatment of Antioch 
in: Raymond E. Brown and John P. Meier, Antioch and Rome: New Testament Cradles of 
Catholic Christianity (New York: Paulist Press, 1983), 11-86 (22-27). Cf. Burnett H. Streeter, 
The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins, Treating of the Manuscript Tradition, Sources, 
Authorship, and Dates (London: Macmillan, 1936, 5th ed.), 500-523. 

19 L. Michael White, “Crisis Management and Boundary Maintenance: The Social Location 
of the Matthean Community,’ Pages 211-247 (228-238) in Social History of the Matthean 
Community: Cross Disciplinary Approaches (ed. David L. Balch; Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg 
Fortress, 1991). 
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3 Third Phase (ca. 80-90 c.E.): Christian Jews Within a 
Multi-Cultural Network of Christian Communities 


3.1 Characteristics 

In the second phase, the Christian Jews continued to perceive the Jewish com- 
munity as their spiritual home front; they were still intra muros. In the third 
phase, however, they gradually detached themselves from this social frame- 
work and came into contact with a broad multi-cultural network of Christian 
communities. I call this network multi-cultural because it consisted of com- 
munities to which both Jews and non-Jews belonged. In this environment, 
Matthew’s Christian Jews gradually developed into Jewish Christians, into a 
Jewish branch within a Jesus movement that was not exclusively linked to a 
particular people.20 


3.2 Some Terms 

That the community began to occupy its own position next to, and partly even 
separate from, the Jewish community is revealed by some of the terms that 
Matthew uses. 


° In 28:15, the author warns his readers about a bad rumour that allegedly per- 
sisted until his own time “among Jews” (he does not say: “among the Jews”). 
The choice of this term shows that the author and his readers no longer 
considered themselves Jews, even though they in fact still were. 

° Matthew reserves the word éxxAycta for Christian groups and the term 
cuvaywym for the domain dominated by the Pharisees.?! This dichotomy 


20 ‘Jewish Christians’ might not be the best designation, since nowhere in the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew, we find any support for the fact that Jesus’ followers called themselves 
Christians (Xptotiavol; cf. Acts 11:26; in the New Testament the word Xpıotiavóç is found 
only in Acts 11:26; 26:28 and 1 Pet 4:16). Despite this I will use the designation ‘Christians, 
because the community in question not only considers Jesus’ words its foundation (7:24- 
25) but also understands itself as belonging to the church that is built on the confession 
that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God (1616-17). 

21 Matthew is the only evangelist who uses the word éxxAyota (16:18 and 18:17 [twice]). The 
expression has a twofold meaning: a ‘community’ is a small local congregation (18:17), yet 
together such small communities constitute the one community around Jesus (16:18). In 
Ancient Greek texts éxxAycia refers to duly summoned assemblies of a political nature 
(Liddell, Scott, Jones, and McKenzie, Lexicon, 509). Matthew, however, is more influenced 
by the Lxx, in which éxxAyota is the Greek rendering of the Hebrew 917, which is occa- 
sionally also translated as cuvaywyy (Cf. Lust et al., Greek-English Lexicon: Part I, 136). 
This confirms the close relationship of the &x«Anoia to Israel as a religious community. 
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becomes even more prominent when we look at the possessive pronouns. 
Matthew regularly refers to “their synagogues” (4:23; 9:35; 10:17; 12:9; 13:54; 
cf. 23:34: “your synagogues”), whereas he calls the Christian branch the 
church of Jesus (“my church:” 16:18). Thus, the two communities are termi- 
nologically distinguished; they are two coexisting entities.?? 

° In 8:1-12, the expression “the children of the kingdom’ is an honorary name 
for the people of Israel, but in 13:38 this appellation is attributed to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. The Matthean community thus appropriates a title which 
previously applied to Israel as a whole. 


These terms confirm that the Matthean community was efficiently alienating 
itself from its Jewish origins. This process did not happen in the same way in 
the various local groups which together formed the community. The division 
was probably not complete and definitive everywhere. In any case, Matthew 
nowhere calls his community the people of God (àœóç) and neither does he 
refer to it as the new or the true Israel. Still, relations had suffered badly. The 
breach with the dominant group, led by Pharisees, was beyond repair and this 
movement was completely devalued by Matthew from a theological point of 
view. A case in point is the text of 21:43, in which it is announced that God will 
take away the kingdom from them and will give it to a people that produces the 
fruits of that kingdom. This statement is aimed against the Pharisees (cf. 21:45: 
“he was speaking about them”). We therefore may not read it as a statement 
condemning the entire Jewish people. The considerably vague term ‘people’ 
does not necessarily refer to a people other than Israel, nor must that people 
be identified with the church or with the Gentiles. If that had been the case, 
Matthew would have chosen the term exxAyola or tà €Ovy.23 


3.3 Mission 

The independent position vis-a-vis the Jewish community involved that the 
Matthean community became a closer partner of the other Christian commu- 
nities within but also outside the same region. Relations between local house 


Different from the Lxx, in Matthew’s Gospel the words exxAycla and cuvaywyy are not 
used interchangeably. 

22 The original meaning of cvvaywyy is ‘gathering (of people), congregation, assembly. It 
was only later that this word came to mean ‘synagogue, house of meeting.” That syna- 
gogues as distinct architectural entities were not wide-spread in the Galilee of the first 
century C.E. is clear from archaeological evidence. See Eric M. Meyers, “Synagogue,” ABD 
6: 251-260. 

23 Cf. Saldarini, Matthew’s Christian-Jewish Community, 58-63. 
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churches were well developed, as appears from the fact that Q and Mark were 
adopted and used by the group around Matthew soon after they were com- 
pleted. Owing to the excellent infrastructure of the Roman Empire, great dis- 
tances could be covered in a short time. The Pax Romana and the use of Koine 
Greek were also conducive to the communication. 

Contacts with other Christian communities forced the circle around 
Matthew to again reflect on its mission strategy. Thus far, this community had 
exclusively targeted the Jews in Israel and in the near Diaspora. Other commu- 
nities had experienced an entirely different development and had opened up 
to newcomers from a non-Jewish background at an early stage. As a result of 
this, they were more moderate on such essential parts of the Torah as circumci- 
sion and the purification laws. In the third phase, the groups around Matthew 
also began to aim at recruiting non-Jews and developed more flexible inter- 
pretations of those provisions from the Torah that proved to be obstacles to 
contact between Jews and Gentiles. It is remarkable that these more liberal 
interpretations are attributed to Jesus, who advocates a radical option in a 
number of passages (15:1—20; 17:24—26; 18:21-22). In the same passages, a more 
moderate position is taken by Peter, who is more oriented towards continuity 
with Judaism. The effect of Jesus’ criticism of Peter’s position is that his leader- 
ship could be more readily accepted by Christians with a Gentile background.?* 

What remains is the question of whether the orientation toward the 
Gentiles entailed that the missionary activities among the house of Israel 
(10:5b-6) were stopped. In my view, this was not the case. In the third phase, 
the Christians around Matthew still saw Jews as potential members of their 
community. The extension to include navra tà Eövn (= all peoples, including 
Israel) is not an entirely new step in comparison to the Mission Discourse.?® 
The restricted radius of action referred to in 10:5b-6 is already put in perspec- 
tive within that same discourse, since, according to this text, the testimony 
of those who are sent to the cities of Israel will also reach the Gentiles (10:18). 
Furthermore, I observe that, in 10:23, the same temporal limit is set as in 28:20: 
the mission lasts until “the coming of the Son of Man” or “the end of the age”. 


24 Syreeni, “Peter as Character,” 151: “Peter's lack of understanding in halachic and disciplin- 
ary matters suggests that the author indirectly questions the Jewish-Christian under- 
standing and application of the law.” 

25 Inthe view of Douglas Hare and Daniel Harrington, “Make Disciples of All the Gentiles 
(Mt 28:19),” CBQ 37 (1975): 359-369, mé&vta Tà EBvn in 28:19 should be translated ‘all the 
Gentiles’, whereas John P. Meier, “Nations or Gentiles in Matthew,’ cBQ 39 (1977): 94-102, 
opts for an inclusive interpretation. He demonstrates that the phrase includes both Jews 
and pagans. 
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Therefore, we cannot speak of two subsequent phases (Israel first and then 
the Gentiles). The conversion activities among Jews which had been under- 
taken before continued undiminished when Matthew’s community decided in 
favour of participation in the mission among non-Jews. 

As a result of the broadened strategy, the community became a multi- 
coloured society, a ‘corpus mixtum’, not only in an ethical but also in an ethni- 
cal sense,” consisting of people from various cultural backgrounds. With his 
story about Jesus, Matthew tried to give these subgroups a common ideological 
foundation and to inspire them to live honourable lives.?” He stimulates them 
not to give offence (18:6-9), paying particular attention to the little ones in the 
community, who are vulnerable because they have chosen the virtue of humil- 
ity with a view to the kingdom. 


3.4 Worship 

In the third phase, the Christians around Matthew no longer participated 
in meetings in the synagogues, but convened liturgical gatherings in private 
homes, which, according to archaeological research, offered room for approxi- 
mately 50 to 60 persons.28 Matthew’s community consisted of a large num- 
ber of such small home churches spread over towns and villages in the Upper 
Galilee, the Golan, and the Southern part of Syria. 

In their meetings, they celebrated the Supper of the Lord (26:26-29) and 
prayed the Lord’s Prayer (6:9-13) in a version which, except for a few details, is 
identical to the one from the Didache (8:2-3). New members were received into 
the community by means of an initiation ritual, baptism, which was adminis- 
tered while invoking the names of God, Jesus, and the Holy Spirit (28:19). This 
ritual was performed after a brief period of elementary instruction (“making 
them disciples”). After their baptism, the new members were further initiated 
in the teachings of Jesus for a longer period.?? 


26 Petri Luomanen, Entering the Kingdom of Heaven: A Study on the Structure of Matthew's 
View of Salvation (WUNT 2/101; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1998), 262-282. 

27 Cf. Graham N. Stanton, A Gospel for a New People: Studies in Matthew (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1992), 378: “Matthew wrote his gospel as a ‘foundation document’ for a cluster of 
Christian communities, probably in Syria in the mid 80s.” 

28 Nahman Avigad, The Herodian Quarter in Jerusalem (Jerusalem: Keter, 1991), 75. 

29 This can be inferred from the order of the participles in 28:19-20 (Bantilovres adtods [...] 
diSdoxovtes adtovs). See Georg Scheuermann, Gemeinde im Umbruch: Eine sozialgeschicht- 
liche Studie zum Matthäusevangelium (FB 77; Würzburg: Echter, 1996). 
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3.5 False Prophets 

A serious problem in the third phase was that Matthew’s community was 
threatened by the appearance of false prophets (7:15-23; 24:11.24). Prophets 
frequently visited sister churches. During their travels, they depended for food 
and accommodation on the hospitality of communities where they stopped 
on their way. According to Matthew, they had a right to a cordial reception, 
given the nature of their position (10:41). However, in the busy traffic between 
local churches, it was difficult to distinguish the true prophets from the false 
ones. This problem did not only arise in Matthew’s circle but is also discussed 
in the Didache. 

It is not immediately clear why Matthew brands particular figures as false 
prophets. At first sight, they did not differ much from other members of the 
community. After all, they called Jesus their Lord (7:21) and performed charis- 
matic activities while invoking his name (7:22), as others were also able to do 
(17:20). Although certain parts of their teachings deserved criticism (24:23.26), 
their greatest fault was in another area. They distinguished themselves 
from others by their uncharitable way of life, they were guilty of immorality 
(7:23; 24:12).30 What this entailed is explained by the allegation that they were 
ravenous (7:15). This term indicates that they took advantage of the hospital- 
ity offered them, that they lived off the community, or asked a fee for their 
charismatic deeds. One result of their egocentric attitude was that the love of 
the community grew cold, which had an adverse effect on the position of “the 
little ones”. 

Matthew’s criticism of the false prophets finds many parallels in his contro- 
versy against the scribes and the Pharisees. In both cases, Matthew censures 
the contrast between their words and their deeds (7:15-23; 23:3); they appear 
different outwardly from what they are inside (7:15; 23:25.27.28); both groups 
are warned by means of statements that relate to the final judgment, because, 
on that occasion, a person’s acts will be decisive (7:23; 21:43). Here we see that 
the weapons that were used in the second phase against the Pharisaic move- 
ment were employed against certain leaders in Matthew’s own circle in the 
third phase. 


30 Here, dvouia is the refusal to obey the Law and does not mean antinomianism which is a 
denial of the enduring validity of the Torah. 
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4 Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have tried to give a dynamic picture of Matthew’s commu- 
nity. The innovative element here is the focus on the phases that preceded the 
period in which the Gospel of Matthew achieved its final form. Two main ten- 
dencies emerged in the development described above. The first is that, as a 
result of the historical circumstances, the community increasingly distanced 
itself from the Jewish community; with his book, Matthew wanted to legiti- 
mize this process. The second tendency is that, owing to its special develop- 
mental process, the community was continuously subject to internal tension. 
Matthew tried to stimulate the social cohesion in his community by uniting 
the various subgroups around the interpretation of the Torah offered by Jesus 
and further cultivated by the community’s local leaders. By publishing his own 
story of Jesus’ life, he provided his community with a new and firm foundation. 
In view of the close contacts with sister churches, both within and outside the 
same region, it is likely that, from the start, his book was also meant for a wider 
circle of readers.*! For them, too, Matthew saw the road his community had 
taken as the road to life.3? 


31 Cf. The Gospels for All Christians: Rethinking the Gospel Audience (ed. Richard Bauckham; 
Grand Rapids and Cambridge: Eerdmans, 1998). 

32 David C. Sim, “Reconstructing the Social and Religious Milieu of Matthew: Methods, 
Sources, and Possible Results,’ Pages 13-41 (esp. 26-27) in Matthew, James, and Didache: 
Three Related Documents in Their Jewish and Christian Settings (eds. Huub van de Sandt 
and Jürgen Zangenberg; SBLSymS 45; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2008), criti- 
cizes the three phases I discovered in the history of Matthew's communities. Studies on 
the social setting of Matthew’s communities usually do not contain a discussion of their 
attitude to the Roman empire. This gap has been filled by Warren Carter’s work on this 
topic; see, e.g., his books Matthew and the Margins: A Socio-Political and Religious Reading 
(JSNTSup 204; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000); Matthew and the Empire: Initial 
Investigations (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 2001). 
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“His Disciples Stole Him Away” (Matt 28:13): 
A Rival Interpretation of Jesus’ Resurrection 


Jesus is a deceiver. His disciples are guilty of an even more serious form of 
deception because of their message that Jesus had risen from the dead. In fact, 
they came and stole him in the night while the guards watching the tomb were 
asleep.—It is highly remarkable that Matthew has incorporated into his Gospel 
these statements, that are directly opposed to his own view.! What could have 
inspired him to do so? This is the question I want to answer in this chapter. 

I will do so on the basis of the following steps. First I will give the floor to 
Hermann Reimarus (1694-1768) who opted for the hypothesis that Jesus’ dis- 
ciples did in fact take their master’s body from the tomb and thus deliberately 
committed deception.” Next, I will proceed by exploring—from a diachronic 
perspective—whether Matthew’s guard story is an invention of his own, or 
whether this segment is a popular tradition that was already circulating. To 
this end, I will take a closer look at a fragment from the non-canonical Gospel 
according to Peter. In this way, I will try to develop a meaningful alternative for 
Reimarus’ rationalistic explanation. 


1 Hermann Reimarus’ Hypothesis 


Reimarus’ observations on Matthew’s guard story can be found in his Apologie 
oder Schutzschrift für die vernünftigen Verehrer Gottes.” According to the 
Hamburg professor of Eastern languages, the evangelist proceeds as follows. 


1 In other places in his book, Matthew has also preserved statements of critics: Jesus is blas- 
pheming (9:3); he casts out demons by the ruler of the demons (9:34; 12:24); he is a glutton 
and a drunkard, a friend of tax collectors and sinners (11:19). 

2 Since the 18th century, various rationalistic explanations have been given for the empty 
tomb. In addition to Reimarus’ Betrugshypothese, Gerd Theissen and Annette Merz, Der 
historische Jesus: Ein Lehrbuch (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996), 417, mention 
the Scheintodhypothese of Heinrich Paulus (1761-1851) and the Umbestattungshypothese pro- 
posed by Heinrich Holtzmann (1832-1910), among others. 

3 Hermann S. Reimarus, Apologie oder Schutzschrift für die vernünftigen Verehrer Gottes, 2. Teil: 
Neues Testament (ed. Gerhard Alexander; Frankfurt am Main: Insel Verlag, 1972), 188-206: 
“Beweis der Auferstehung Jesu aus der Wache Pilati.” 
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With his story, Matthew wants to provide conclusive evidence for the fact that 
Jesus really has risen from the dead. To show that Jesus’ resurrection is beyond 
doubt, Matthew lets the Roman soldiers, whom Pilate had set to watch over 
Jesus’ tomb at the request of the Jewish Sanhedrin, declare that they had seen 
with their own eyes how Jesus left his tomb, alive. The Jewish authorities were 
convinced that the soldiers spoke the truth, but—perverse as they were— 
refused to acknowledge this truth. Therefore they instructed their spokesmen 
to spread the story that Jesus’ disciples had stolen his body while the guards 
were asleep. The author of the first Gospel considers this report a blatant lie. 
Not the disciples but the Jewish leaders are guilty of deception. 

The historical reliability of what the evangelist puts forward here is seri- 
ously doubted by Reimarus. After all, the first Gospel is the only book in the 
New Testament that has the story of the guards. This is extremely surprising, 
for if this story actually referred to a historical event, it would have been seized 
upon by many others as supporting the reliability of the message of Jesus’ res- 
urrection that is central to Christianity. What can be more convincing than the 
statement of non-believing persons (the Roman soldiers) that they have wit- 
nessed the resurrection with their own eyes? However, in their preaching, the 
apostles have not invoked the dependable testimony of the soldiers; instead, 
we read that they merely refer to what they themselves have heard and seen 
(cf. Acts 4:20). This leads Reimarus to conclude “daß die gantze Erzehlung 
Matthäi von den Hütern um das Grab Jesu falsch und ertichtet seyn müsse”? 

He feels confirmed in his opinion by a number of details in Matthew’s 
story that are highly implausible from a historical point of view. For a Jewish 
audience, it would not be credible that the entire Sanhedrin, on the day after 
Jesus’ death (i.e. on the ı5th day of Nisan, the first day of Passover), would have 
defiled themselves by entering into contact with the Gentiles (Pilate and the 
Roman soldiers) and by going to a burial place. Neither is it plausible that the 
sleeping guards heard nothing of the disciples’ undoubtedly noisy action. 
Equally unbelievable is Matthew’s suggestion that the entire Sanhedrin con- 
sisted of villainous people that unanimously preferred a falsehood over the 


4 Reimarus, Apologie, 193. Reimarus does not specify his presuppositions and what criteria he 
uses regarding the question of whether and to what extent stories from the Gospels are his- 
torically reliable. In his opinion, a story that occurs only in one New Testament document 
is historically less plausible than a story that is corroborated by two or more sources. This 
opinion is related to the current criterion of multiple attestation. He also argues that internal 
contradictions and inconsistencies between different versions of the same story reduce the 
likelihood of historical reliability. He is guided by a rationalistic view of reality and by con- 
temporary epistemological premises, such as the notion that historical studies give access to 
pure facts, separate from any interpretation. 
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truth. Would no one at all in that council have vented a dissenting opinion, not 
even Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, or Gamaliel? 

The incredibility of Matthew’s story also appears from a comparison with 
the other Gospels. There we read that a number of women go to the tomb 
with spices to anoint the body without realising for one moment that there 
might be guards at the tomb that may deny them access. On the contrary, in 
Mark 161-8 and Luke 24:1-12, the tomb is freely accessible. John 20:2.13.15 
explicitly mention the possibility of someone taking away Jesus’ body from the 
tomb without being hindered by guards. 

On this point, Reimarus considers the other Gospels more reliable than the 
Gospel of Matthew. There was no guard at all; every one could visit, and even 
enter, Jesus’ tomb unhindered. Linking up with this, Reimarus formulated his 
hypothesis that it was not only conceivable but in fact extremely likely that 
some of Jesus’ disciples took the body from the tomb before the morning of 
the third day and hid it somewhere. They undertook this action because the 
hope awakened by Jesus that he would end Roman domination through the 
establishment of a messianic kingdom on earth had been shattered by his 
unanticipated and ignominious death on the cross. To break the impasse that 
had arisen as a result, the disciples developed a new view of Jesus: he died for 
the sins of men, but has risen from the dead and will return soon to establish 
the messianic kingdom he had announced, after all. By stealing Jesus’ body and 
keeping it hidden until it would no longer be identifiable, they created the sup- 
position that was necessary for their proclamation of the resurrection. It was 
not until after Jesus’ ascension to heaven, when the ‘corpus delicti’ had disap- 
peared and the disciples had discussed what they were going to proclaim, that 
they came forward with the message that Jesus had been raised from the dead. 

In Reimarus’ opinion, it is a historical fact that the disciples stole Jesus’ body. 
According to him, it is also a historical fact that, even in Matthew's days (cf. 
28:15: “to this day”), this statement was regularly put forward to refute the valid- 
ity of the message that Jesus had risen from the dead. With his assertion that 
the guard had been bribed by the Sanhedrin, Matthew tries to refute the allega- 
tion that the disciples had staged Jesus’ resurrection.? 


5 That Matthew’s opponents are historically correct in assuming that the disciples had stolen 
Jesus’ body is an opinion that is not accepted by contemporary exegetes. They do, however, 
agree with Reimarus when he points out that Matthew’s story about the guard is polemic 
in nature and serves an apologetic purpose. In Hildegard Gollinger’s words: “Matthäus und 
seine Gemeinde scheinen mit einer ‘jiidischen Gegenpropaganda’ konfrontiert zu sein, die 
die christliche Auferstehungsbotschaft durch die Hypothese vom Leichendiebstahl der 


1» 


Jünger ‘erklart’.” See Chapter 4 of this book, note 12. 
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2 Matthew’s Guard Story and the Gospel According to Peter 


2.1 Two Versions of the Guard Story 

When Reimarus wrote his Apologie, he was not familiar with the Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter (hence abbreviated as GosPet), that was found in Akhmim (ancient 
Panapolis) in the winter season of 1886-1887.° That is why he was so positive 
that the guard story only occurred in Matthew. On the basis of this, retrospec- 
tively incorrect, supposition, Reimarus concluded that Matthew had invented 
the story. 

GosPet 8:28-11:49 contains a long story on the guard.” Unlike Matthew’s ver- 
sion, it is a continuous story that entirely precedes the passage on the wom- 
en’s visit to the tomb (GosPet 12:50-13:57). The guards are not mentioned after 
11:49. Still, there is a link between the guard story in GosPet and the story of the 
women; in GosPet 11:44, a person is mentioned who comes down from heaven 
and sits down in the tomb, apparently preparing for GosPet 13:55 where the 
women encounter a young man in the tomb. 

The story in GosPet 8:28-9:34 is as follows. After Jesus’ death, the leaders of 
the various Jewish factions (including the Pharisees and the elders) convene 
and then make their way to Pilate. They request him to make some soldiers 
available to guard Jesus’ tomb for three days. They consider this measure neces- 
sary to prevent that his disciples come and steal his body and that the people 
will think that Jesus is risen from the dead. Pilate supplies them with soldiers 
(led by centurion Petronius). The Jewish leaders take them to the tomb and 
together they roll a large stone against the entrance of the tomb and seal it with 


6 Foran introduction to this document, see Paul Allan Mirecki, “Gospel of Peter,’ ABD 5:278-281; 
here also two small fragments of Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 2949 are mentioned that are partly 
similar to GosPet 2:3-5. GosPet is divided into fourteen mini-chapters and sixty verses, that 
are numbered consecutively. See also Das Evangelium nach Petrus: Text, Kontexte, Intertexte 
(eds. Thomas Kraus and Tobias Nicklas; TU 158; Berlin/New York: De Gruyter, 2007). An edi- 
tion of the Greek text can be found in: Maria G. Mara, Evangile de Pierre (SC 201; Paris: Cerf, 
1973). Frans Neirynck, The Apocryphal Gospels and the Gospel of Mark, Pages 715-790 (732, 
note 102) in Id., Evangelica IJ (BETL 99; Leuven: University Press and Peeters, 1991), introduces 
two changes: in GosPet 1:2; he replaces nap[any]upoyvou by napaAdnupeyjvat and in GosPet 4:10 
he reads Yveyxov instead of Eveyxov. 

7 See also Tobias Nicklas, “Resurrection in the Gospels of Matthew and Peter: Some 
Developments,’ Pages 27-41 in Life Beyond Death in Matthew's Gospel: Religious Metaphor or 
Bodily Reality? (eds. Wim Weren, Huub van de Sandt, and Joseph Verheyden; Biblical Tools 
and Studies 13; Leuven etc.: Peeters, 2011); Susan E. Schaeffer, “The Guard at the Tomb (Gos 
Pet 8:28-1:49 and Matt 27:62-66; 28:2-4,1-16): A Case of Intertextuality?,’ SBL Seminar 
Papers no. 30 (1991): 499-507. 
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seven seals. The fragment concludes with the remark that, early in the morning 
of the Sabbath, a large group of people gathers to look at the sealed tomb.® 

As to content, this passage shows strong similarity to Matt 27:62-66. The 
same terms are used on a large scale.” The most remarkable thing is that 
GosPet 8:30 has the same formulation as Matt 27:64: unnote EASdvtes ol uadyrei 
adbtod xAépwow adtov. In both versions, the tomb must be guarded to prevent 
or frustrate violation of the tomb. There are also considerable differences: in 
GosPet, there are no negative qualifications with regard to Jesus (a deceiver) 
and his disciples (even greater deceivers); nor is there a statement by Jesus 
announcing his resurrection. Other differences include that the leaders in 
GosPet are afraid of the people, who clearly favour Jesus, and that the stone 
is rolled before the tomb by the whole group whereas, in Matthew, Joseph of 
Arimathea does this job on his own. 

In the following passage (9:35-11:49), GosPet is much more elaborate than 
Matthew. In the night following the Sabbath, the soldiers keep watch in turns, 
two at a time. Suddenly, the soldiers on duty see two young men come down 
from heaven. The stone rolls away by itself and the two heavenly figures enter 
the opened tomb. The two soldiers wake their colleagues and the elders, so 
that the entire company witnesses what happens further. They see the heav- 
enly persons come out of the tomb again, in the company of a third person 
(Jesus) and followed by a cross, that proves to be able to speak. The heavens 
open again and another person comes down, who enters the tomb (prepara- 
tion for GosPet 13:55). 

After this scene, those around the centurion hasten to Pilate, to whom they 
relate everything that they have seen and they conclude their account by con- 
fessing that Jesus was truly the son of God.!° Pilate protests his innocence of 


8 This time adjunct suggests that the guards had taken up their position already on the 
previous evening. In Matthew, the security measures are not taken until the day of the 
Sabbath, on the day following Jesus’ death. 

9 GosPet 8:28-34 has the following lexemes in common with Matthew’s resurrection 
narrative: ouvayw (GosPet 8:28; Matt 27:62; 28:12), Papıoaioı (GosPet 8:28; Matt 27:62), 
npeoßütepoı (GosPet 8:28.29.31; Matt 28:12), tapdc (GosPet 8:31; Matt 27:61.66; 28:1); IleiNärog/ 
Ilaartos (GosPet 8:29.31; Matt 27:58.62.65), ctpatiwtat (GosPet 8:30.31.32; 11:47; Matt 28:12); 
Auös (GosPet 8:28.30; Matt 27:64), ¿x + vexedv (GosPet 8:30; Matt 27:64; 28:7), xvAlw or 
ToxvAiw + the accusative Aıdov ueyav (GosPet 8:32; Matt 27:60); ý) Opa tod uvYuatog or 
Mvnuelou (GosPet 8:32; Matt 27:60). 

10 It is unclear who, in GosPet 11:45, are meant by “those around the centurion” (ot mepi tov 
xevtvuptwva). The group referred to in this way reports to Pilate and confesses that Jesus is 
the son of God. According to Brown, Death of the Messiah, 1299, this group does not only 
include the soldiers but also the elders: “GPet has the confession made by both the guards 
and the Jewish authorities”. 
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the blood of God’s son and reminds them that it was not he but the Jewish 
leaders who decided to kill Jesus. In their turn, the leaders beg Pilate to order 
the soldiers to tell nothing of what they have seen. The leaders do not want to 
fall into the hands of the people, who will be sure to stone them if they find 
out that Jesus has risen. Pilate complies with their urgent request and orders 
Petronius and the soldiers to say nothing. 

GosPet 9:35-11:49 contains literal similarities with Matthew’s resurrection 
narrative." However, our attention is drawn more strongly to the considerable 
differences. 





GosPet 


Matthew 





Beside the Roman soldiers, 
the elders play a continuous role 
in the story. 


The soldiers and the elders 
see how Jesus leaves his tomb. 


The entire company hastens to 
Pilate to report on the events 
what have transpired. 


The guards have done their 
duty so that Pilate need not 
punish them. 


The soldiers must not tell anyone 
what has happened. 


After the joint action of the guards and the 
Jewish leaders (27:66), only the guards are 
mentioned in 28:2-4 and 28:11. 


The resurrection itself is not described. However, 
unusual events are mentioned in 28:2-4. 


Some members of the guard go and tell their 
story to the chief priests, not to Pilate. 


The guards must spread the story that they were 
guilty of neglect of duty and thus they run the 
risk of being punished by the governor. 


The guards must remain silent on their 
experiences and must instead spread the story 
that Jesus’ disciples have stolen Jesus’ body in 
the night while they were asleep. 


11 Again, otparıwraı, TleıNäros, Andc, xvAiw, uvnuelov and tapös can be mentioned, but also: 
cpayllw (GosPet 9:34; Matt 27:66), enıpaonw (GosPet 9:34.35; Matt 28:1), the time adjunct 
vuxtög (GosPet 11:45; Matt 28:13), xeAedw (GosPet 11:47.49; Matt 27:58.64), and ‘Tovdaior 
(GosPet 11:48; Matt 28:15). The similarity between GosPet 11:45 (&Andas viòç Hv deoö) and 
Matt 27,54 (dAyOac Oeod viög Hv obrog) is also worth noting. Similarities as to content also 
include that, both in GosPet and in Matthew, one or more persons come down from the 
heavens and that (some of) the guards fall asleep. The essence of Pilate’s protestation that 
he is innocent (GosPet 11:46) corresponds to Matt 27:24. 
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CHAPTER 14 





GosPet Matthew 





The elders are actuated by their The Jewish leaders fear that the disciples will 


fear for the people, who may have successfully continue the movement initiated 


changed their minds after Jesus’ by Jesus and win the people over. 


death 


and who see him as a 


righteous man. 





2.2 


The Genesis of the Two Versions 


Now that the similarities and the differences between GosPet 8:28-11:49 and Matt 
27:62-66; 28:2-4.11-15 have been identified, the question arises what hypoth- 


esis concerning the genesis of the two texts does most justice to the textual 


information.! I will disclose my answer to this difficult question in five steps. 


(1) 


12 


13 


The similarities are such that it is plausible that there is in fact a liter- 
ary relation between the two versions. In view of the many differences, a 
direct literary dependence of one of the versions vis-a-vis the other must 
be ruled out. An indirect relation is more likely: GosPet and Matthew 
both go back to an already existing (orally transmitted?) guard-at-the- 
sepulchre story. 


According to John D. Crossan, the guard story (with the exception of 11:43-44) belongs to 
the oldest layer of GosPet. He refers to this layer as the Cross Gospel and, in his opinion, it 
consisted of three parts: a) crucifixion and deposition: 1:1-2 and 2:5b-6:22; b) tomb and 
guards: 7:25 and 8:28-9:34; c) resurrection and confession: 9:35-10:42 and 11:45-49. It is 
characteristic of this layer that Jesus is buried by his enemies and that he later appears 
to them. The Cross Gospel probably originated in Jerusalem in the 40s C.E. and would 
thus be older than the passion and resurrection stories in the canonical Gospels. A 
younger layer can be distinguished, in which Jesus is buried by his friends and in which 
he later appears to this group (2:3-5a; 6:23-24; 7:26-27; 11:43-44; 12:50-14:60 belong to 
this layer). Crossan first presented his reconstruction in his books The Cross that Spoke: 
The Origins of the Passion Narrative (San Francisco, CA: Harper & Row, 1988), and Who 
Killed Jesus? Exploring the Roots of Anti-Semitism in the Gospel Story of the Death of Jesus 
(San Francisco, CA: HarperSanFrancisco, 1995). He repeated his opinions in his book The 
Birth of Christianity: Discovering What Happened in the Years after the Execution of Jesus 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1999), in which he responds to the criticism that his views have 
met with from various quarters. 

Gnilka, Matthdusevangelium: 1. Teil, 497, speaks of “eine vorgegebene, vielleicht mündli- 
che Tradition’. 
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(2) 


14 


15 


This story was originally a continuous unity. On this point, the version in 
GosPet is more original than that in Matthew." In GosPet, the entire guard 
story precedes the passage on the women visiting the tomb, whereas, in 
Matthew, it is split up into two parts, one of which preceding the passage 
on the women and the other following it. Matthew has rearranged the 
narrative to construct a sharp contrast between the role of the guards and 
that of the women: the guards function as bearers of a false, man-made 
message, whereas the women proclaim a God-given revelation. 

In their current form, the two versions both represent a later stage of 
development. What the original tradition was exactly like cannot be said 
with any certainty. However, part of the original story is still relatively 
clearly visible. I refer to GosPet 8:28-9:34 and Matt 27:62-66. On the basis 
of the many literal and substantive similarities between these fragments, 
we may safely assume that the old story began with a request from Jewish 
leading circles to Pilate to have the tomb watched by Roman soldiers and 
the subsequent compliance with that request by the governor. The story 
also contained a statement why this measure was necessary. In both ver- 
sions, the leaders fear in this context that Jesus’ supporters will try to 
appropriate the body (GosPet 8:30 = Matt 27:64: uote EAB dvtec ol payta 
adtod wAeıbworv adtov) and that the disappearance of Jesus’ body will lead 
the people to believe that he is risen from the dead. The original tradition 
leaves the reader entirely in the dark as to why the disciples would want 
to spirit off Jesus’ body. Also, in the text of GosPet as it has come down to 
us, the fear that the disciples will come and steal the body is without any 
basis. The passage in GosPet 8:30 is not firmly integrated in the story as a 
whole; on the contrary, the idea does not resurface in the rest of the story. 
The best explanation is that GosPet here contains a relic of a previous tra- 
dition. Matthew has also derived the relevant clause from the tradition, 
but he has broadly elaborated this information and has made it a central 
motif in the narrative as a whole. 

In the second part of the guard story, GosPet and Matthew differ to such 
an extent that only the basic pattern of the original tradition can be per- 
ceived. This basic pattern can be described as follows. At dawn on the 
first day of the week, extraordinary things happen, to the dismay of the 


See also Brown, Death of the Messiah, 1287: “in GPet 8:28-9:34 the basic story is still found 
consecutively”. See also 1301: “at one time there was a consecutive story about the guards, 
not interwoven with the story of the women at the tomb”. 
Crossan, Birth, 492, fills this gap in the text by arguing that the disciples planned to reani- 
mate Jesus, which would suggest that he was merely in a state of suspended animation. 
This contention goes far beyond the textual information. 
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guards; one of these things is that one or two persons descend from the 
heavens; the guards report their experiences to the authorities, who want 
to prevent unrest among the people and therefore urge the soldiers to 
keep their mouths shut about what has happened. 

This common kernel has been strongly edited by the redactors of both 
GosPet and Matthew, both in their own particular way. In GosPet, the orig- 
inal story has been extended with a fragment (9:35-10:42)!6 that wants 
to prove the reality of the resurrection by having the event witnessed by 
persons who have a neutral attitude to Jesus (the Roman soldiers) or are 
hostile to him (the elders). This fragment, that does not have a counter- 
part in Matthew,” speaks in objectifying language of events from the his- 
tory of salvation that resist sense perception. In Matthew, the old story 
is also enhanced with new elements that are redactional in nature. The 
influence of the redactor can be sensed mainly in 28:1-15. This passage 
contains many terms that belong to the vocabulary of Matthew!® and is 
partly constructed on the basis of parts of the Matthean passion story.!? 
In 28:1-15, the redactor continues the traditional motif of the possible 
violation of the tomb by the disciples, incorporated by him in 27:64. He 
now returns to this motif by making it the subject of the anti-gospel 
spread by the Roman soldiers at the instigation of the Jewish leaders. The 
elements in Matthew are absent in GosPet, and no clear parallels can be 
found elsewhere in the New Testament.?° 


As to content, this passage is partly related to Ascension of Isaiah 3:14b-ı7 and to the 
inserted passage between Mark 16:3 and 16:4 in the Codex Bobbiensis. 

Nikolaus Walter, “Eine vormatthäische Schilderung der Auferstehung,” NTS 19 (1972-1973), 
415-429 (423), thinks it is plausible that Matthew used a source in which an angel led the 
crucified Jesus from the tomb and returned with him to heaven. 

See Brown, Death of the Messiah, 1286-1299; Ingo Broer, Die Urgemeinde und das Grab 
Jesu: Eine Analyse der Grablegungsgeschichte im Neuen Testament (SANT 31; München: 
Kösel Verlag, 1972), 75ff. 

In their fight against Jesus’ disciples, the chief priests and the elders use the same means 
that they deployed against Jesus himself in an earlier phase: they assemble (28:12; 26:3), 
they take a decision (28:12; 27:1), they offer the guard a substantial bribe (28:12; 26:15), and 
claim that they are able to persuade Pilate (28:14: reıoöuev), as they previously persuaded 
the people (27:20: £reioav). 

A weak parallel can be found in John 20:2.13.15, where the possibility is considered that 
Jesus’ body has hastily been taken from the tomb and removed to another place. Mary 
Magdalene has this thought as she tries to explain the fact that the stone has been rolled 
away from the entrance of the grave. In 20:2.13, she thinks of more than one perpetrator 
(“they”); in 20:15, she suspects the gardener to have committed this deed. 
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As a result of the changes mentioned, the story in GosPet has a different ending 
than that in Matthew. According to GosPet, the Roman soldiers confess, on the 
basis of their experiences, that Jesus truly is the son of God. This positive repre- 
sentation of non-Jewish characters indicates that GosPet in its final redactional 
form, was meant primarily for Jesus’ supporters among the Gentiles. Maybe 
they wondered why their belief in Jesus was not shared by large groups of the 
Jewish people. The answer given by the final redactor of GosPet is that this 
people was kept ignorant of the fact of Jesus’ resurrection by its own leaders, 
even though his resurrection could be considered an objectively proven fact 
which the leaders had witnessed with their own eyes! 

The ending of Matthew is totally different. According to the final redactor 
of this Gospel, the Jews of his time are still challenged with this anti-story, that 
wants to undermine the Christian belief in the resurrection. He does his best 
to show that this story is without any foundation. 

I round off this reconstruction with the following conclusion. Matthew’s 
story is not a creatio ex nihilo. The evangelist went back to an old tradition in 
which Jesus’ tomb was guarded to prevent that a violation of the tomb by the 
disciples?! would lead to unrest among the people. On the basis of this tradi- 
tional motif, the redactor constructed an anti-story that is at right angles with 
his own conviction. 


3 Why Did Matthew Incorporate a Rival Interpretation 
Into His Gospel? 


Why did Matthew incorporate into his Gospel an allegation that is diametri- 
cally opposed to his own view? This question was the point of departure of 
this chapter. 

The current answer to this question is that, around the year 80 c.E., Matthew 
and his communities were confronted with Jews arguing against the Christian 
belief that Jesus had been raised from the dead. With his story, Matthew aimed 
to confute the arguments of this counter-offensive. 


21 The violation of graves was rife in Antiquity. This may be deduced from epitaphs curs- 
ing grave robbers (cf. Van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, 54-60) and it also appears 
from a marble slab containing a Greek inscription in which an unnamed Roman emperor 
declares grave robbery a crime punishable by death. The text of this inscription can be 
found in, e.g., Charles K. Barrett, Die Umwelt des Neuen Testaments (WUNT 4; Tübingen: 
Mohr, 1959), 26; Gustav Pfirrman, Die Nazareth-Tafel: Das letzte Rätsel der Jünger Jesu 
(Miinchen: Herbig, 1994), 183-184. 
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This explanation acknowledges that the story narrated by Matthew is char- 
acterised by numerous antitheses and contrasts. It clearly serves a polemic or 
apologetical purpose. According to this explanation, the story must be consid- 
ered to reflect historical disputes between the early church and its Jewish envi- 
ronment. I add that not the entire Jewish world was involved in this debate. 
According to Matt 28:15, the view that the belief in Jesus’ resurrection was 
based on conscious deception on the part of his disciples was only accepted in 
certain Jewish circles.?? Probably, only the communities for which the Gospel 
according to Matthew was originally intended were faced with this Jewish 
counter-offensive. This restriction explains why we do not find parallels else- 
where in the New Testament of the allegation that Jesus’ resurrection had been 
staged by his own disciples. 

Although I consider the currently accepted explanation highly plausible, I 
also want to suggest a different view. Its point of departure is that, within the 
New Testament, we come across the allegation so firmly rejected by Matthew 
only in his Gospel.?? This brings me to the following new hypothesis. Matthew 
has largely created the anti-story himself, not to silence opponents from out- 
side his own circle, but to more eloquently articulate his own opinions. He con- 
tinuously gives voice to objections that could be raised against the view that 
he proposes. These objections may be attributed to hostile outsiders, but they 
also anticipate doubts on the part of readers of the own community (see Matt 
28:17, ol dé edtotacav = “but some doubted”). By explicitly giving voice to these 
dissenting voices, he can articulate his own beliefs all the more eloquently. To 
discourage his readers from adopting the alternative interpretation, he attri- 
butes it to Jews’. He uses this hostile sounding term to warn his readers that 
they go beyond the boundaries of the church if they entertain such ideas. 


22 Taped Iovðaioç in Matt 28:15 is often translated with an unnecessarily general term (cf. the 
NRSV: “among the Jews’). 

23 In some later texts (e.g., Justinus, Dial. 108,2; Gos. Nic. 13:1-3), the motif of grave robbery 
is also found but, in my opinion, these texts are strongly dependent on Matthew. They do 
not offer any evidence as to whether Jews have challenged Christianity with this allega- 
tion over a longer period of time. 


CHAPTER 15 


From Q to Matthew 22:1-14: New Light 
on the Transmission and Meaning of the 
Parable of the Guests 


The parable of the guests has come down to us in three versions (Matt 22:1-14; 
Luke 14:16-24; Gospel of Thomas 64, hence abbreviated as GosThom).! There 
are considerable differences between Matthew and Luke, while Luke and 
GosThom have a great deal in common. 

In Matthew, a king organises a copious dinner on the occasion of his son’s 
marriage. The guests, whom he has invited twice, refuse to come and kill the 
slaves that deliver the second invitation. The king is furious. He sends his 
troops to kill the murderers and burn down their city. After this punitive expe- 
dition, he orders his slaves to invite anyone they can find, both good and bad. 
This invitation is successful: the guests come pouring in. When he enters the 
hall, he is displeased to find that one of them is not wearing festive attire. He 
has this guest removed from the hall. 

In Luke, the parable is simpler. A man invites people for a dinner party. 
When the preparations are completed, he orders his slave to tell the guests that 
they are expected. However, they all regret that they cannot come. Three 
examples of their excuses are given. In his anger about this state of affairs, the 
master sends out his slave to gather the beggars and the cripples in his house. 
After this order has been executed, there is still room. Therefore the slave must 
go out and also invite the people who live outside the town. The passage ends 
with a statement in which the first group of guests is excluded from participa- 
tion in the feast. 

The version in GosThom is also about a man who is expecting guests.” His 
slave invites them one by one, but they all have a personal reason why they 
cannot accept the invitation. This pattern is repeated four times. The master 
finally orders his slave to invite everyone he can find. With reference to the first 


1 Studies on this parable from the period 1960-1974 can be found in: Jacques Dupont et al., La 
parabola degli invitati al banchetto: Dagli evangelisti a Gesu (TRSR 14; Brescia: Paideia Editrice, 
1978), 331-334. More recent studies will be mentioned in the footnotes of the present chapter. 

2 For the Coptic text of GosThom 64 and an English translation: John S. Kloppenborg, 
Q Parallels: Synopsis, Critical Notes & Concordance (Foundations and Facets. Reference Series; 
Sonoma, Ca: Polebridge, 1998), 165. 
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group, he concludes with the following cryptic statement: “Dealers and mer- 
chants [will] not enter the places of my Father.” A new English translation of 
GosThom 64 reads as follows:3 


Jesus says: “A man had guests. And when he had prepared the dinner, he 
sent his slave so that he might invite the guests. He came to the first (man 
and) said to him: ‘My master invites you. He said: ‘I have money due from 
some merchants. They are coming to me this evening. I will go (and) give 
instructions to them. Excuse me from the dinner’ He came to another 
(and) said to him: ‘My master has invited you.’ He said to him: ‘I have 
bought a house, and I have been called (away) for a day. I will not have 
time.’ He went to another and said to him: ‘My master invites you. He said 
to him: ‘My friend is getting married, and I am the one who is going to 
prepare the meal. I will not be able to come. Excuse me from the dinner: 
He came to another (and) said to him: ‘My master invites you. He said to 
him: ‘T have bought a village. Since I am going to collect the rent, I will not 
be able to come. Excuse me. The servant went away. He said to his mas- 
ter: ‘Those whom you invited to dinner have asked to be excused.’ The 
master said to his servant: ‘Go out to the streets. Bring (back) whomever 
you find, so that they might have dinner’ Dealers and merchants [will] 
not enter the places of my Father.” 


The parable’s literary context in the different versions also varies considerably 
from one to the other. In Matthew, the parable is the conclusion of Jesus’ 
debate with the chief priests and the Pharisees in the temple, the day after his 
entry into Jerusalem (21:23-22:14). In Luke, Jesus is on his way to Jerusalem 
when he narrates the parable in the house of one of the leading Pharisees 
where he is having a meal on the Sabbath (14:1-24). In GosThom, the parable is 
part of a cluster of three parables on people who are unworthy of the mysteries 
(63-65).* 

These differences show that the three versions are the products of a compli- 
cated history of tradition which has branched off into three directions. In this 
chapter, I will try to explore two important stages in this process. Taking the 
two sources theory as a point of departure, I will try, in the first section, to 


3 In this chapter, I use the revised English translation of Saying 64 in Stephen J. Patterson, 
Hans-Gebhard Bethge, and James M. Robinson, The Fifth Gospel: New Edition (London and 
New York: T&T Clark, 2011), 15-16. 

4 In GosThom, the parable of the guests precedes the parable of the tenants; in Matthew, they 


are in reverse order. 
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reconstruct the text of the parable as it was in the Sayings Source Q. This 
section will lead to the conclusion that the differences between Q and 
Luke 14:16-24 are relatively minor and that the elements that deviate from Q 
can be attributed to the Lukan redaction without too many problems. However, 
this conclusion leads to the interesting question of the place of Matt 22:1-14 
in the process through which the parable has come down to us.’ This problem 
will be the subject of the second section, that will address a subphase in the 
process, viz. the trajectory from Q to Matt 22:1-14. Not all differences between 
Q and Matthew can be explained as resulting from the creativity of the redac- 
tor of Matthew. The text is even dominated by a narrative line that cannot be 
called redactional and cannot be traced back to the Q version of the parable of 
the guests. Here, I refer to the fact that, in Matthew’s version, the king under- 
takes a campaign against rebellious subjects and also demands strict allegiance 
from the other inhabitants of his kingdom. As regards the origin of this seg- 
ment, I will develop a new hypothesis, to the effect that Matt 22:1-14 goes back 
not only to the Q text of the parable of the guests, but also and perhaps even in 
the first place, to another old tradition (also from Q?). This hypothesis will 
throw a new light on the inner consistency of Matt 22:1-14 and on the function 
of this passage within its current literary context. 


1 In Search of the Q Text 


11 Similarities 

The supposition thatthe parable was already present in Q rests on the similari- 
ties between the Greek text of Matt 221-10 and Luke 14:16-24.6 The two ver- 
sions contain terms that partly or entirely match (see the overview below).? 


5 Cf. Rudolf Pesch and Reinhard Kratz, So liest man synoptisch: Anleitung und Kommentar zum 
Studium der synoptischen Evangelien, Band V, Teil II (Frankfurt am Main: Knecht, 1978), 48: 
“Nicht weniger verwirrend als bei der ‘Urfassung‘ ist die Deutung und die überlieferungsge- 
schichtliche Beurteilung der Matthäus-Fassung innerhalb der Forschung,” 

6 Whether or not the parable belonged to Q is a matter of dispute. See the list of opponents 
and proponents of the theory in: Kloppenborg, Q Parallels, 166. 

7 The Coptic text of GosThom is not included in this overview because it cannot be established 
with sufficient certainty to what extent that text is similar to the two Greek versions at the 
word level. In this overview, the identical elements have been italicized and partial similari- 
ties underlined. It covers both the parable (Matt 22:2-10; Luke 14:16b-24) and the narrative 
introduction (Matt 22:1; Luke 14:16a). Kloppenborg, Q Parallels, 164 and 167, also includes 
Luke 14:15 in his synopsis. The overview in Frans Neirynck, Q-Synopsis: The Double Tradition 
Passages in Greek (SNTA 13; Leuven: University Press and Peeters, 1988), 52-53, is restricted to 
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Matt 22:1-10 


Luke 14:16-24 





w N N 


oO ODA WAN NN OT FP HWW 


10 


einev (with Jesus as subject) 

adroic (the addressees) 

av8pwmw 

emoinoey 

xal dmeoteilev Tovs SobAous adtod + 
infin. 

KaAAETAL 

xal + oùx + infin ¿Apei 

einate tolc xexAnuevorc 

toua 

aypov 

ó (article belonging to Baoıkeüg) 

wpylod 

THY TOÀ 

TOTE 

Toig SovAots adtod 

ol (...) xexAnpévor 

rds (article belonging to dte&ddouc) 

xat (use of an article to link up two 
clauses) 

ebeAOdvteg 

ol SodAot 

eis tas 60006 

guvnyayov (compound verb 
containing &yw) 


ó (article belonging to y&poç) 


16 
16 
16 
16 


17 


16 
20 
17 
17 
18 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
24 
21 


21 


21 
22 
23 
21 


23 


elnev (with Jesus as subject) 
auch (the addressee) 


y 


dvOowmd¢ 

¿noier 

xal ànéoterdev tov SodAov adtod + 
infin. 

exddecev 

xal + où + infin ¿Apei 

einelv tole xexàyuévoiç 

Eroua 

aypov 

ó (article belonging to oixodeonötng) 


2 


Spyıodelc 

THC TÓAEWÇ 

TOTE 

TH SobAw adtod 

TOV KEXANMEVWV 

ras (article belonging to mAatelac) 

xat (use of an article to link up two 
clauses) 

eee 

6 doöAoc 

eis Tag 60006 

eiodyays (compound verb contain- 
ing yw) 

ó (article belonging to olxog) 





That the two passages are related also appears from the fact that, on the whole, 


they are structured in the same way. They have the same basic pattern that we 


also encounter in GosThom. The parable consists of three parts: a) the opening 


situation is that someone invites guests for a festive meal; b) a crisis arises 


the parable itself. Neirynck marks the similarities with the utmost precision; moreover, he 


indicates additions, omissions, differing locations, inversions of order, synonyms, and substi- 


tutes. Kloppenborg only shows to what extent Matthew and Luke literally match or partly 


contain the same vocabulary. 
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because the guests do not show up; c) the crisis is overcome by the host’s order 
to invite other people.$ A more refined pattern is revealed by Louise Schottroff. 
She identifies the following subsequent moments: introduction—the initial 
invitation—the regrets—the invitation of another group—conclusion.? 
Together these phases result in a sequence of actions which the three versions 
have in common and which can be described as follows. 


Someone has invited guests for a dinner party. When the meal is ready, he 
orders his slave (or: slaves) to tell them that they are expected. The invited 
guests do not answer this message and go about their own business. The 
host becomes angry and orders his slave (or: slaves) to invite all the peo- 
ple that he/they can find by the wayside, with the result that the hall 
becomes full of guests after all. 


1.2 The Wording of the Q Text 
It is fairly easy to reconstruct the basic pattern or the plot of the Q parable. 
It is much more difficult to determine the precise formulation of the Q text. 
At that level, complete certainty is not possible. The reconstruction will always 
be hypothetical. Nevertheless, it is worthwhile to find out which elements 
from Matthew and/or Luke stem from Q, their common source. In this com- 
parative study, GosThom will play a lateral role since I think it is more plausible 
that GosThom 64 goes back to an old tradition that is related to Q than that 
GosThom 64 is a conflation of material from Luke and Matthew.!° 

The three versions contain a narrative, introductory sentence that is of a 
redactional character. In GosThom, the sentence is limited to the statement 
that Jesus is the speaker (“Jesus said”). This is a stereotypical introduction to 
various sayings. Luke 14:16a (6 è elnev abt@) is also secondary; by means of this 
little sentence, the redactor establishes a link with the remark by one of Jesus’ 


8 Wolfgang Harnisch, Die Gleichniserzählungen Jesu: Eine hermeneutische Einführung (UTB 
1343; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1985), 244: ‘Situation’ or ‘Exposition — 
‘Krise — ‘Lösung’; followed in this respect by Thomas Söding, “Das Gleichnis vom Fest- 
mahl (Lk 14,16-24 par Mt 22,1-10): Zur ekklesiologischen Dimension der Reich-Gottes- 
Verkündigung Jesu,’ Pages 56-84 (64) in Ekklesiologie des Neuen Testament: Für Karl Ker- 
telge (eds. Rainer Kampling and Thomas Söding; Freiburg im Breisgau etc: Herder, 1996). 

9 Louise Schottroff, “Das Gleichnis vom großen Gastmahl in der Logienquelle,’ EvT 47 
(1987), 192-21 (193): Exposition — Originaleinladung — Nichtbefolgung der Einladung’ — 
‘Ersatzeinladung’ — Schluss‘. 

10 Pesch and Kratz, So liest man, 39: “das Thomasevangelium [bietet] in diesem Falle eine 
weder von Mtnoch von Lk abhängige eigenständige Weiterentwicklung des Gleichnisses”. 
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table companions in 14:15." The redactional introductory sentence in Matt 22:1 
does not only reveal who the speaker is and whom he addresses, but also con- 
tains the statement that the story told by Jesus is a parable.!? We do not know 
what the introductory sentence in Q was. We may assume that Jesus was the 
speaker also in Q, but whom he addressed is beyond our observation. It is 
unlikely that in Q the story was already referred to as a parable. 

The original opening of the parable almost completely matched that of 
Luke 14:16bc and ran as follows: &év@pwrdg ¿noiet Setnvov xal excrhecev moMovc. 
Luke has added the redundant tıç to &vOpwnög.!* The imperfect éotet points to 
the fact that the preparations took quite some time; the host already informs 
his guests of the coming feast at this stage so that they will not be taken 
by surprise. The invitation is repeated when the feast is about to begin (14:17: 
“at dinner time’). 

The opening in Matt 22:2 has almost nothing in common with the formula- 
tion in Q. Matt 22:2 has the function of a heading for the entire story; the 
opening sentence in GosThom (“a man was receiving guests’) has the same 
function. In Matthew, it is explicitly stated that the parable is about the king- 
dom of heaven. The combination used here (a passive form of porów + 7 
Bactreta tTHv ovpavay + a dative) suggests redaction (cf. 13:24; 18:23 [= 22:2!]; 
25:1). Moreover, many other parables in Matthew are about the kingdom of 
heaven (13:31.33.44.45.47; 20:1). We cannot conclude from the reference, in 
Luke 14:15, to the kingdom of God that the parable in Q already referred to 
this reality.!6 


ı1ı That Luke 14:16a is redactional appears from the fact that this same sentence occurs 22 
times in Luke, as against 15 times in Matthew, and g times in Mark. 

12 The plural év napaßoñaîç links up with 21:45. The combination of &noxpiGelg and elnev 
(41/5/25) also points to redaction.These statistics must be read as follows: 41 times in 
Matthew, 5 times in Mark, and 25 times in Luke. 

13 John S. Kloppenborg, “Jesus and the Parables of Jesus in Q,’ Pages 275-319 (285) in The 
Gospel behind the Gospel: Current Studies on Q (ed. Ronald A. Piper; NovTSup 75; Leiden 
etc.: Brill, 1995): “[T]he term ‘parable’ was probably not used by the Sayings Gospel to 
designate any of its sayings.’ 

14 The word combination vĝðpwróç tıç is characteristic of Luke (10:30; 12:16; 14:2; 15:11; 16:1.19; 
20:9 v.l.; Acts 9:33). The term éya was added by Luke with an eye to the redactional final 
sentence in 14:24 (see below). 

15 In Matt 22:2, &vßpwrtög that stems from Q, is supplemented by Bactievc (cf. 18:23; other 
attributes in 13:24.45.52; 20:1; 25:14). Here, the host is a king who prepares a feast for his 
son's wedding. The origin of this totally different aspect will be discussed in section 2. 

16 According to Kloppenborg, Jesus, 287-289, the kingdom of God is only mentioned in 
two Q parables (see Luke 13:18-19.20-21) and is missing in many other parables (see 
Luke 6:47-49; 7:31-32; 12:116-20.42b-46; 15:4-7.8-10; 1912-26). Rudolf Hoppe, “Das 
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The next situation in the parable is the invitation to the guests to appear at 
the table. In Luke 14:17, this is a once-only action, carried out by one slave. The 
same goes for GosThom (“when he had prepared the dinner, he sent his slave so 
that he might invite the guests”). In Matt 22:3-4, we read about a twofold 
action, each time carried out by a different group of slaves.!” The doubling is a 
redactional adaptation of the preceding parable, although the reverse is also 
possible.!® In any case, the similarity between 22:3 and 21:34 (&n&oteikev Tods 
SobAous abtod) and between 22:4 and 21:36 (náv dmeotetAev &AAoug SobAous) is 
striking. The two missions both have a negative result (22:3.5a). The repetition 
emphasizes the reluctance of the guests and their indifference to the feast. 
Their attitude is in stark contrast with the king’s effort. 

The invitation itself is much more elaborated in Matt 22:4 than in Luke 14:17. 
There is also a difference in the order. In Matthew, a description of the 
meal (A) is followed by the call to attend the feast (B); in Luke, the call for 


Gastmahlgleichnis Jesu (Mt 22,1-10 / Lk 14,16-24) und seine vorevangelische Traditionsge- 
schichte,’ Pages 277-293 (281) in Von Jesus zum Christus: Christologische Studien: Festgabe 
für Paul Hoffmann zum 65. Geburtstag (eds. Rudolf Hoppe and Ulrich Busse; BZNW 93; 
Berlin: De Gruyter, 1998), thinks it is possible that the parable of the guests in Q opened 
with the theme of the kingdom. In his reconstruction, the opening sentence runs as fol- 
lows: mpLoiwoy ý Bactrela THY ovpavan dvOowmw óç noiet Setmvov. 

17 In Luke and GosThom, the host has one single slave. In view of his position, the king in 
Matthew has several groups of slaves and an army at his disposal. That the guests in 
Matthew had also received an invitation well in advance cannot be inferred from the 
perfect tobs xexAnpevouc in 22:3. In 22:4.8, the same perfect functions as a simple indica- 
tion of the first group of guests and points to the fact that the king is addressing a more or 
less fixed group that was regularly involved in court festivities. 

18 Matt 22:1-14 was assimilated by the redactor into a textual unity (21:23-22:14), comprising 
three parables. Matthew linked up the parable of the tenants and the parable of the 
guests to a certain extent. The formulation of 21:23 is repeated in 22:3 (améotelAev Tos 
dobAoug adtob); 21:36 and 22:4 are also partly similar (naAıv aneoteikev &Moug SovAous); in 
21:35 and in 22:6 the slaves are murdered; 21:41 and 22:7 are similar in that they both con- 
tain the verb anöMupı, and because, in both instances, the murderers will be/are exe- 
cuted. According to Wolfgang Trilling, “Zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Gleichnisses 
vom Hochzeitsmahl Mt 22,1-14,” BZ NF 4 (1960): 251-265 (263), 22:1-14 was elaborated by 
the redactor with elements from 21:33-43. Anton Vogtle, Das Evangelium und die 
Evangelien: Beiträge zur Evangelienforschung (KBANT; Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1971), 208, 
thinks it is practically certain “dass die Neufassung des Mahlgleichnisses (...) das 
Winzergleichnis als teilweise Vorlage voraussetzt”. The plural doöXoı, that goes very well 
with a king (22:3-10), was transposed by the redactor to the parable of the tenants (in 
Mark 121-12, only one slave is mentioned). Vögtle (209) adds “daß die Zweizahl der 
Knechtssendungen im Gleichnis vom Hochzeitsmahl Mt 22 gegenüber der Zweizahl in 
der Mt-Fassung des Winzergleichnisses konzeptionell primär ist”. 
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attendance (B) precedes the statement that everything is prepared (A). 
The detailed formulation in Matt 22:4 is related to the fact that the guests 
have already shown their indifference in 22:3. In an attempt to persuade 
them to come after all, the king describes the appetising dishes which he 
has prepared. 

We are presented here with a choice between two variants, Luke/ GosThom 
on the one hand, and Matthew on the other. I have a preference for the shorter 
version in Luke/ GosThom. It is after all more likely that their brief representa- 
tion is more original than that the redactors of Luke and GosThom have, inde- 
pendently, condensed a more complex original in precisely the same way. 
This does not answer the question of what the Q version looked like. In recon- 
structing it, we have a lead in the fact that Luke 14:17 and Matt 22:3 (and partly 
also 22:4) have the same basic pattern.!? The Q formulation, excepting a few 
details, is probably best preserved in Luke 14:17 and probably ran as follows:?° 
xal dméotetAev tov SodAov TH Wea tod Seinvov avtod elmeiv tolg xexAnLEvotc: 
Epxeode, ETO EOTIV. 

The next phase in the story is the guests’ negative response. A constant fac- 
tor in the three versions is that the guests, one and all, refuse to come. Luke 
14:18a (xai HpEavto ard pâs navres napaıteichan) has been interpolated by the 
redactor. Arguments to support this hypothesis are: a) this sentence antici- 
pates the excuses expressed in 14:18b-20, thus removing the tension in the 
story; b) that the guests excuse themselves one and all is inconsistent with 
what follows, viz. they all state their separate regrets; c) 14:18a contains words 
that belong to Luke’s own particular vocabulary.?! 


19 According to Mauro Pesce, “Ricostruzione dell’ archetipo letterario commune a Mt. 22,1- 
10 e Le. 14,15-24,’ Pages 167-236 (188) in: Dupont et al., La parabola, Matt 22:3 and 
Luke 14:17 have the same syntactic structure: 
Matt 22:3 xai dmeotethev tods SobAoug adtod xadéoar (infin.) tobs xexànpévovç. 
Luke 14:17 xal aneoteikev Tov SodAov adtob (...) eimetv (infin.) Tois xexAnuévorc. 
Tadd that the infinitive xaAéoat in Matt 22:3 is an echo of éxcAecev in Luke 14:16 (probably 
already in Q) and that the infinitive eineiv re-emerges transformed as einate in Matt 22:4. 
20 The time adjunct 43y (7/8/10) is probably for Luke’s account, who wants to correct the 
assumption of Jesus’ table companion that God’s kingdom is to be expected in the not too 
near future (see the future tense payeraı in 14:15); it emphasizes that it is a reality that 
brooks no delay (see also tayéwe in 14:21). Perhaps also tH dpa tod deinvou goes back to 
Luke. The closer description of pa by adding a noun in the genitive case is not unusual 
in Luke-Acts (see Luke 1:10; Acts 2:15; 3:1; 10:3; 16:33; 23:23). 
21 According to Jacques Dupont, Les Beatitudes: II. La Bonne Nouvelle (EBib; Paris: Gabalda, 
1969), 264, this does not only hold for Luke 14,18a but also for 14:18b—z0: “c’est ici que la 
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Luke and GosThom have in common that the guests politely state the reason 
why they cannot attend. Their motives are presented in direct speech and are 
socio-economic in nature. They cast an indirect light on the identity of the 
guests: they are prosperous people who are busy protecting their personal 
interests.?? In Luke, the emphasis is on activities in an agricultural setting, 
while GosThom reflects commercial activities in an urban environment. 
In Luke, three examples are given (6 mp@To¢... xal Erepog...xal Erepog), in 
GosThom there are four. The four speakers in GosThom mention reasons that 
clearly relate to the motives for non-attendance given in Luke, but the actual 
formulation is totally different. 

The first two speakers in Luke mention that they have made an important 
purchase (the object always comes first) and that they must go and inspect 
their acquisition. They conclude their speech with the request to be excused.?3 
The third speaker is brief. He simply states that he cannot come because he has 
just gotten married but he does not beg to be excused. The listener or reader 
may expect that he, in contrast to the others, would welcome the invitation or 
that his excuse would be accepted but this expectation is not borne out. 

An argument in favour of the originality of the Lukan version is the men- 
tioning of three examples, which in parables is more or less the rule (see 
Luke 10:31-33; 19:16-20; 20:10—-12).24 The triple excuse in the Q parable seems to 
filter through in Matt 22:5-6 where the reaction of the guests is also in three 
steps (öç nev... öç de... of Aoınol). Two of the excuses expressed in Luke have a 
literal or substantial counterpart in Matthew (dypöv and Europiav, respec- 
tively). The third excuse cannot be copied by Matthew because his story 


part rédactionelle atteint son maximum de densité’. His arguments, however, mainly 
relate to 14:18a. This verse contains many indications of redaction: Luke has a preference 
for &pyoyaı + an infinitive (3:8; 4:21; 5:21; 7:15.38.49; 9:12; 11:29.53; 12:1; 13:25.26; 14:9.29.30; 
1514.24; 19:37; 21:28; 22:23; 23:2.30); he often lets groups react unanimously, thereby fre- 
quently using the term nâç (129/68/157); with the word napaıteouau in 14:18a, he antici- 
pates the direct speech in 14:18.19. 

22 Christoph Kahler, Jesu Gleichnisse als Poesie und Therapie: Versuch eines integrativen 
Zugangs zum kommunikativen Aspekt von Gleichnissen Jesu (WUNT 78; Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1995), 120-121, sees a connection between the list in Luke 14:18b-20 and the end of the 
Decalogue (Deut 5:21; Exod 20:17: &ypóç—ßoðç—yvvý). 

23 In GosThom, three of the four speakers conclude their words with the request to be 
excused (“excuse me from the dinner” or “excuse me”). 

24 On the basis of the tension between Matt 22:5 and 22:6 Hoppe, “Gastmahlgleichnis,’ 283- 
284, is of the opinion that Matt 22:5 (and not Luke 14:18-20) contains the original Q text: 
ol de dueAnoavtes arHAGov, öç pv Eig Tov lölov dypóv, öç dé émi THY Eunoplav auto. 
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already features a wedding. Instead, he introduces a bloody attack on the king’s 
slaves. It is highly unlikely that this violent episode was already part of Q. The 
politeness with which the guests in Luke and GosThom inform the slave that 
they cannot come fits in better with the story as reconstructed so far. 

The conclusion based on these observations is that Luke 14:18b-20 is a 
rather faithful rendering of the Q version. However, it is not entirely certain 
that Q was literally followed. There are strong indications that Luke changed 
the Q text by his own vocabulary on a number of points.5 The exact formula- 
tion in Q can no longer be brought to light. With this reservation, I want to 
suggest that, in Q, the invitation (Epyeo®s, Eroıua eotiv) was directly followed by 
the three excuses, and in approximately the same words as in Luke 14:18b—20. 

In Luke 14:21, the slave reports back to his master: xai maporyevouevos ó $00Aog 
aMnyyErev TH xvpiw adtod tadta. In GosThom, too, the slave reports his experi- 
ences.6 This sentence is not indispensable for the progress of the story. Still, 
I assume that, excepting the Lukan napayevönevog,?7 it was already there in Q. 
A common element in Luke and Matthew is that the host becomes angry; 
in GosThom, there is no reference to his emotions. In Matthew, the king’s anger 
is released by the deployment of troops to exterminate the murderers of 
his slaves and to set fire to their city (22:7).”® That this verse, like 22:5, is a 
secondary addition appears from the fact that 22:8 links up seamlessly with 
22:5.29 After this interruption, the story line is picked up again with the king 
stating that the feast is ready and observing that the guests were unworthy. 
Only then does he address his slaves, ordering them to invite other citizens 
living in his kingdom. In Luke, the master cools his anger by ordering his 
slave to gather people who belong to a different social class than the host him- 
self. Although the two versions differ quite a lot, they do contain a few corre- 
sponding elements which, in their original arrangement, were best preserved 
in Luke:30 


25 avayx-, Epwraw, Erepog and ropevopar are Lukan. See Dupont, Béatitudes, 264-265. 

26 In GosThom, the slave’s report is stated in direct speech: “Those whom you invited 
(cf. Luke 14:16c) to dinner have asked to be excused” (cf. Luke 14:18a). 

27 Tapayivopar is used 8 times in Luke and 20 times in Acts (37 times in the New Testament). 

28 In my view, Matt 22:7 does not refer to the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. but is to be 
perceived as a literary topos or as stock phraseology, cf. Lev 26:31; Judg 1:8; 18:27; 20:48; 
Isa 1:7; 1 Macc 5:28. Gundry, Matthew, 436-437, considers Matt 22:7 to be an allusion to 
Isa 5:24-25. 

29 The origin of 22:5-6 will be discussed in section 2. 

30 Pesce, “Ricostruzione,” 210 and 212. 
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adverb subject aor. indic. verbum dicendi addressee(s) 
Luke 14:21 Tote oixoðeonótyç òpyıoðeiç eEinev tw SovAw adtod 
Matt 22:7 Bacidevç wpyicðn 
Matt 22:8 Ttöte Acyeı tols SovAots adtod 





So far, it has appeared that the original parable, excepting a few details, corre- 
sponds best to the Lukan version. Is this also the case in 14:21-23? Here we read 
that the master orders his slave to bring in the beggars and the cripples of the 
city. After this order has been executed, the slave informs his master that there 
is still room. The master gives another order, stating his wish that his house be 
filled with guests. No account is given of the result of this second order; in that 
sense, the parable in Luke is open-ended. 

Almost all modern authors are of the opinion that the Lukan version has a 
secondary character here.*! The arguments are that, both in Matthew and in 
GosThom, the host only gives one order to invite other people and that the 
host’s aim in Luke (viz. that he wants his house to be full) is missing in the 
other versions. The next question is what the single command originally was. 
In reconstructing it, we have the words of the host to go by; in all three ver- 
sions, they have more or less the same syntactic pattern.?? As concerns the 
imperative at the beginning, ££2Xe (Luke 14:21.23; cf. €&eA9dvtec in Matt 22:10) 
is to be preferred over mopevece (Matt 22:9).33 The new guests must be picked 
up along the roads (sig tàç óðoùç in Matt 22:10 and Luke 14:23; cf. also GosThom).>* 


31 Anton Vögtle, Gott und seine Gäste: Das Schicksal des Gleichnisses Jesu vom großen 
Gastmahl (Lukas 14,16b-24; Matthäus 22,2-14) (BTS 29; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 1996), 20: “Die Verdoppelung des Herbeiholungsbefehls ist nach ganz überwiegen- 
der Auffassung sekundär und wird wegen einiger Züge lukanischer Redaktion meist 
Lukas selbst zugeschrieben. 

32 Cf. Pesce, “Ricostruzione,’ 220-222. In Luke 14:21, we encounter the following series: 
imperative + adverb + locative + xai + object + imperative + locative; in Luke 14:23, the 
pattern re-emerges in an abbreviated form: imperative + locative + xai + imperative + 
eigeA8etv (this verb implies a locative); Matt 22:9 has a similar structure: imperative + con- 
junction + locative + xai + object + imperative + locative. Cf. also GosThom: “Go out to the 
streets. Bring (back) whomever you find.” 

33 If mopevouct were original, it cannot be explained why Luke did not retain this word which 
he obviously was very partial to (it is used 51 times in Luke; 38 times in Acts). 

34 The distinction in Luke between the streets and alleys within the city and highways out- 
side the city is functional in the light of the double order introduced by the redactor. 
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The new class of guests is described differently in the three versions. In 
Matthew and GosThom, it is just anyone who can be found. With an eye to the 
ending of the story (22:1-13), Matthew announces in 22:10 that there are both 
good and bad people among the new group. In Luke 14:21, the new group is not 
described in ethical but in socio-economic terms; the same persons are meant 
in 14:23, but the object is omitted there. Luke could have derived the descrip- 
tion in 14:21 from Jesus’ statement in 14:13, where similar groups are mentioned, 
although not in precisely the same order. However, it is also possible that 14:13 
was formulated to link up with 14:21. Whichever version is preferred, in all 
cases it is clear that there is a profound contrast between those who were ini- 
tially invited and their substitutes. The newcomers are not personally known 
to the host and, given the places they haunt, they are persons of a lower social 
position. A constant aspect in the various versions, finally, is the fact that they 
have to be brought to the hall. Combining these data, the order to the slave in 
the Q version could have read as follows:33 g&A8¢ eis tag ôðoùç, xal Scoug àv 
eüpng elodyaye Ode. 

In Matthew, the order is carried out, resulting in a house full of guests. In 
GosThom, the execution of the order is not mentioned. The theme of a full 
house is preserved also in Luke, but here it functions as a reason why the slave 
is sent out again to gather more people. 

The Q parable, in which the initial failure was made much of, probably 
ended successfully. Excepting a number of redactional elements, this euphoric 
conclusion was preserved in Matt 22:10. I therefore propose the following for- 
mulation of the Q version: xai e&eA@wv ó SobA0¢ eig tag óðoùç Elonyayev navras 
ods ebpev xal exAnoby (or: żyeuicðn, cf. Luke 14:23) 6 otxog dvaxeınevwv. 

The last issue that we need to look into is whether the concluding sentence 
in Luke 14:24 (which shows a certain connection with the concluding remark 
in GosThom) already belonged to the parable in Q or was not added until the 
final redaction stage. This sentence contains a number of terms that were 
already used before, viz. the participle ot xexAnyevot (here as a genitive) and the 
term to deinvov, and functions (in view of the reason-introducing ydp) as a con- 
tinuation of the preceding passage. However, this is hard to reconcile with the 
fact that the final sentence is introduced with żyw (...) butv. The plural öuiv 
indicates that the statement cannot be aimed at the one slave to whom the 
master has been speaking.? The best solution is that 14:24 functions as a 
conclusion of the parable presented by the narrator (Jesus) to his table 


35  Analternative for eloayaye de is: xal dvayracov eiveAdeiv (Luke 14:23). 

36 =‘ That the host would suddenly be addressing the newly arrived guests is hardly a convinc- 
ing solution; equally unacceptable is the supposition that the evangelist is here directly 
addressing his readers since, excepting the prologue (1:1-4), the third Gospel does not 
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companions in the house of the Pharisee. By speaking about “my supper’, he 
applies the parable to the eschatological supper where he himself will act as 
host. 

That this sentence links up with the threats expressed in the Q parts imme- 
diately preceding the parable (cf. Luke 13:27.28.35) pleads in favour of Q being 
the origin of 14:24.37 However, the counter-indications are more convincing. 
That Jesus, at the end of the parable, addresses his listeners with the words 
Aeyw div or dulv Ayw betrays Luke’s hand (see 11:8; 15:10; 16:9; 18:8.14) rather 
than that it reveals Q’s contribution (here in Luke 19:26 and perhaps in 
Luke 15:7). Moreover, &výp is a Lukan term (27 times in Luke and 100 in Acts) 
and yevouat in the sense of ‘to eat’ is not alien to Luke either (Acts 10:10; 20:11; 
23:14). Finally, we also encounter the allusion in 22:30a, that Jesus will function 
as the host at the eschatological supper and there, too, this element is redac- 
tional. Together, these data indicate that 14:24 is a Lukan ending that is com- 
patible with the redactional linking verse 14:15, in which the eschaton is also 
hinted at. To link up the concluding sentence even better with the parable, 
Luke has added the word peya to deinvov at the beginning. 

When we bring together the results of this analysis, we can present the fol- 
lowing reconstruction of the Q parable:38 


Avdpwrrög emote Setrvov, xal exdAecev noMoùç xal ATTEOTEINEV Tov SodAov 
avtod TÅ apa tod deinvou einelv tots xexAnpevoic Epxeode, Eroiud otv. ó 
mpatos elev auto" dypov nydpaca xai &yw dvayuny eteAdwv (ctv adtov: gowta 
oe, Eye ue napyrmuevov. xai Etepos elmev' Cedyy Body nydpaca névre xai mopedouat 
doxındaaı atthe éowtd oe, Eye ue Tapytnuévov. xai Erepos elmev' yuvala éynua 
xal Ota Toöro où düvauaıeAdelv. xai 6 odos amHyyelrev TH xvpiw adtod tadta. 
tote öpyıodelc 6 oixodeondtys elnev TH SovAW adtOd: LEENOE Eig tds óðoùç xal 


contain any example of such direct communication between the narrator and his 
readers. 

37 Hoppe, “Gastmahlgleichnis,’ 289-290, and Pesce, “Ricostruzione,” 234, regard 14:24 as 
belonging to the Q parable. 

38 The elements of which the original formulation is less certain have been italicised. 
The reconstruction offered here is almost identical to that of Vogtle, Das Evangelium, 190, 
and Pesch and Kratz, So liest man, 42-43. A different result is presented by Pesce, 
“Ricostruzione,” 234; Hans Weder, Die Gleichnisse Jesu als Metaphern: Traditions- und 
redaktionsgeschichtliche Analysen und Interpretationen (FRLANT 120; Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1978), 185-186; Harnisch, Gleichniserzählungen, 241-242; Bernard B. 
Scott, Hear Then the Parable: A Commentary on the Parables of Jesu (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress, 1989), 161; Hoppe, “Gastmahlgleichnis,’ 290. See also The Critical Edition of Q (eds. 
James M. Robinson, Paul Hoffmann, and John S. Kloppenborg; Leuven: Peeters, 2000), 


432-449. 
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ögovç àv etiens elocyaye woe (or: åváyxarov ElceAdetv). xai EEEAOwv 6 dooc 
eis tag d800¢ elodyayev ots ebpev xal exAyody (or: Eyeuiogn) 6 olxos 
AVOAKELLEVOV. 


1.3 The Meaning of the Q Text 

What was the meaning of the Q parable? In answering this question, I choose 
my starting point in the fact that the story goes against the expectations of the 
recipients in two ways. The first unexpected incident is that all friends and 
acquaintances of the host let their own interests prevail over the wish of the 
host to see them appear at his table. Their negative reaction is a direct insult to 
the host. The second unanticipated element is that this man stakes his already 
damaged reputation by surrounding himself with strangers, for whom the 
feast was not originally intended. He sets aside accepted codes because he 
wants to achieve his aim whatever the cost: the party must go on and there can 
be no party without guests. 

The parable is a parody of the conventions about honour and shame that 
govern social life.?° This indicates that the story does not concern the actions 
of an ordinary host, but the way in which God is manifested in Jesus’ ministry. 
He cannot be bothered by accepted inter-human rules and, despite all failures, 
he succeeds in his sovereign way to realise his plans after all. In carrying them 
into effect, the accepted codes are broken. The parable is polemically directed 
against the well-to-do who, at the decisive moment, en masse fail to appear. At 
the same time, the parable speaks appreciatively about people for whom life 
does not seem to have blessings in store, but who do seize the opportunities 
offered them. The listeners or readers face the choice with which of these two 
groups they want to identify. 


2 From Q to Matthew 


Now that the formulation and gist of the Q parable have been uncovered, we 
are faced with a new problem: how did the development from Q to Matthew 
proceed? The relation to Q is complex: Matt 22:2-7 shows points of contact 
with the first part of the Q parable, but also contains many elements that have 
not been derived from it; in 22:8-10, the last part of the Q parable has been 
preserved rather faithfully; no basis can be found in Q for 22:11-13. In my dis- 
cussion I will concentrate first on 22:2-7 and subsequently on 22:8-13. 


39 Scott, Hear, 173-174: “The parable reverses and subverts the system of honor. The man 
who gives a banquet loses his honor and joins the shameless poor.” 
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2.1 Matt 22:2-7 

The differences between 22:2-7 and Q are only partly the products of the cre- 
ativity of the redactor of Matthew’s Gospel. In the last section, it has already 
become clear that the heading in 22:2 is highly redactional. Other instances 
that point to redaction are na (17/28/3) and HEAw (42/25/28) in 22:3; the 
same goes for iðoù (62/7/57) and dette (6/3/0) in 22:4 and for uev...de (19/4/8) 
in 22:5. The rest of the vocabulary of 22:2-7, however, is nottypical of Matthew. 
The term Baoıkeög is frequent in Matthew (22/12/11), but if we confine ourselves 
to parables, we perceive that a king, apart from our parable (22:2.7.11.13), only 
appears one other time, in 18:23. Something similar can be said of y&poç. This 
term owes its relatively high score (9/o/2) to frequently use in this passage 
(22:2.3.4.8.9.10.11.12) and occurs elsewhere in Matthew only in 25:10. The 
description of the feast (22:4) includes terms (&pıotov, taöpos, orriota and fvw) 
that we do not come across elsewhere in Matthew.*° The same goes for &peAew 
in 22:5. The description of the aggressive action against the slaves and the 
king’s bloody reaction (22:6-7) are expressed in words that are not characteris- 
tic of Matthew either: the terms ößpilw, otpdtevpa, poveds and Euriumpnpi are 
not used elsewhere in Matthew. 

The conclusion can be no other than that 22:2-7 contains a mixture of tradi- 
tion and redaction. It would be unnecessarily stretching the limits to attribute 
all deviations from Q to the redactor. It is more logical to assume that he 
rewrote the first part of the parable in the light of another text. 

This assumption is reinforced by the fact that the textual elements that dif- 
fer from Q show a certain consistency.#* The opening of the parable (22:2) 
already states that it is about a king who has arranged a copious dinner (cf. 
22:4) to celebrate the wedding of his son, the crown prince. This wedding party 
has political implications. The king invites the elite that governs the cities of 
his kingdom (cf. 22:7: “their city”). The idea is that, by accepting the invitation, 
they give evidence of their allegiance to the king and the crown prince. Their 
refusal to come is an act of rebellion that escalates into a direct revolt when 
they add insult to injury by killing the slaves of the king. Because the slaves 


40 Apart from 22:4, the preparation of a meal is described with the verb Eroıudlw only in 
26:17.19. 

41 The term xpatéw can be an echo of 21:45; this verb is also combined with dmoxtetvw in 
26:4; oi è Aotrot also occurs in 27:49. 

42 The following was inspired by Richard Bauckham, “The Parable of the Royal Wedding 
Feast (Matthew 22:1-14) and the Parable of the Lame Man and the Blind Man (Apocryphon 
of Ezekiel), JBL 115 (1996): 482-488. Contra Trilling, Zur Überlieferungsgeschichte, 251: 
“Die Mt-Fassung macht einen uneinheitlichen und gestörten Eindruck”. 
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were authorised to represent the king, the rebels, through this action, strike at 
the king himself. He suppresses the rebellion by liquidating the murderers and 
burning their city. Not all those invited were involved in the attack on the slaves 
(22:6 only mentions oi Aotmot). The king nevertheless eliminates the entire 
group; the inhabitants of the city also suffer as a result of this military action. 

Thus, this part of the parable is about a king who knows how to enforce his 
sovereignty. This theme also emerges in the rest of the story. The king is central 
to the story in every respect. Almost all actions are initiated by him. He is the 
only speaking persona (cf. direct speech in 22:4.8-9.12.13-14) and frequently 
uses the imperative (einate, Sette, nopebeode, exBcrAete). He leaves no one in 
any doubt that he pulls the strings. 

This layer of the parable has such inner consistency that the assumption 
arises that another story has been assimilated into Matthew’s version of the 
parable of the guests, a story that originally circulated independently and dealt 
with a king and his rebellious subjects.*? A variation to this hypothesis is the 
theory defended by Karl Rengstorff that a topos is at the basis of Matt 22:6-7 
that was widely known in the Ancient Near East and was preserved until the 
times of post-biblical Palestine Judaism.** This topos has the following stan- 
dard components: there is a king; his sovereignty is challenged by his enemies; 
he wages war against them and sets their city on fire; thus, he succeeds in 
retaining his sovereign position. Within the parable of the guests, 22:6-7 is not 
a Fremdkörper according to Rengstorff; he sees these verses as the centre of the 
story on the basis of which the surrounding verses can be explained. 

As regards the origin of the tradition assimilated here, I propose a new solu- 
tion. A parallel can be found in certain parts of the Q parable of the pounds. 
The Lukan version of this parable (19:11-27) contains elements that are missing 
in Matthew’s version (25:14-30): the main figure in the parable belongs to the 
nobility (19:12); he goes on a long journey abroad to be appointed king (19:12); 
the citizens of his country send a delegation right behind him with the mes- 
sage that they do not want him to be their king (19:14); the man becomes king 


43 This hypothesis was suggested earlier by Adolf von Harnack, Sprüche und Reden Jesu: Die 
Zweite Quelle des Matthäus und Lukas (Beiträge zur Einleitung in das Neue Testament 2; 
Leipzig: Hinrich, 1907), 83-84; Josef Sickenberger, “Die Zusammenarbeitung ver- 
schiedener Parabeln im Matthäusevangelium (22,1-14),’ ByzZ 30 (1929-1930): 253-261 
(259); Paul Gaechter, Das Matthäus-Evangelium: Ein Kommentar (Innsbruck: Tyrolia, 
1963). 

44 Karl H. Rengstorff, “Die Stadt der Mörder (Mt 22,7),” Pages 106-129 in Judentum, Urchri- 
stentum, Kirche: Fs Joachim Jeremias (ed. Walther Eltester; BZNW 26; Berlin: Töpelmann, 
1960). 
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after all (19:15); after his return, he puts loyal servants in charge of a number of 
cities (19:17.19); he has the rebels slaughtered in his presence (19:27). 

The literal similarities with Matt 22:2-13 are minimal. Moreover, they do not 
always have the same meaning or function in the two texts. Nevertheless, it is 
worthwhile to place them side by side: 








Luke Matt 
Baotrsia / Bacttedw / BaotAets 19:12.14.15.27 22:2.7.11.13 
amooteMw 19:14 22:3.4 
negation + HEAw 19:14.27 22:3 
TOMS 19:17.19 22:7 





The idea that there is a connection between the two passages is furthermore 
based on the substantive similarities: in both cases, the story is about a king or 
an aspiring king (cf. the crown prince in Matt 22:2); his position is challenged 
by the citizens of his country; they openly rebel; they are liquidated by the 
king; the king puts loyal citizens in charge of his cities. 

In Luke 19:1-27, the story of the (aspiring) king is only loosely connected 
with the parable of the pounds. That parable itself derives from Q. There is no 
consensus about the origin of the parts about the king. Since Luke’s character- 
istic vocabulary is missing here, it is practically out of the question that this 
segment was created by the redactor. It is usually assumed that it derives from 
a special source (L?) that Luke is said to have used when writing his Gospel.*5 

However, in view of the similarities with Matt 22, an entirely different 
hypothesis can be formulated: both in Luke 19:1-27 and in Matt 22:3-7, rem- 
nants can be found of an original, independent parable that was linked with 
another parable by the two redactors (in Matthew to the parable of the guests 
and in Luke to the parable of the pounds). In both cases, the story was merged 
with a Q parable and rigorously revised to that end. Since the story on a king 
with rebellious subjects itself is also only found in Matthew and Luke and is 
missing in Mark, it meets the criterion that is used to establish whether a pas- 
sage belongs to Q. It therefore cannot be excluded that this story, too, once 
belonged to Q. If this hypothesis can stand the test, the development was as 


45 Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke (X-XXIV) (AB 28A; Garden City, Ny: 
Doubleday, 1985), 1231, names modern authors who support this view. 
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follows: a) Q contained a parable about a king and disloyal subjects; b) Luke 
merged this old parable with the Q parable of the pounds; c) Matthew assimi- 
lated this parable into the Q parable of the guests. 


2.2 Matt 22:8-13 

Matt 22:8-10 links up closely with the formulation in Q, that is better preserved 
here than in Luke. The differences in relation to Q are the result of redactional 
surgery. Matthew replaces eioayw (Q) by his favourite term ouvayw (24/5/6) 
and makes his source more explicit by adding navtac. The insertion of novnpoüs 
te xai &yaðoúç is also redactional.*6 This ethical qualification represents a great 
difference with the other versions. In Q as well as in Luke and GosThom, the 
second group of guests is judged in a positive way; Matthew, however, presents 
it as a heterogeneous company (negative and positive). The insertion of 
Tovnpous te xal dyadous forms the closest preparation of 22:1-13, in which it is 
made clear, with the example of the man without a wedding garment, that the 
bad will be punished without mercy. 

These final verses have no counterpart in Q. Still, the link with the Q parable 
is perceivable through the final word in Q (Avaxeınevwv) that is repeated in 
Matt 22:11 (dvoxetpevouc). We find words and expressions that Matthew likes to 
use in the entire passage:*” eioepxopaı (36/30/50);48 ¿xe? (28/11/16; cf. xdnet: 
3/1/0); dedopan (4/2/3) in 6:1 and 23:5 has a redactional tinge; évdvpa (7/0/1); in 
the NT, ¿taîpoç only occurs in Matthew, always as a vocative (20:13; 22:12; 26:50 
diff. Mark); &de (18/10/15); tote (90/6/15). This series justifies the conclusion 
that Matthew himself wrote 22:11-13 as an extension of the Q parable. 

Is 22:1-13 an entirely new creation by Matthew? No, this is not the case. In 
composing these verses, he elaborated on the old parable on the king and his 
subjects of which we found such powerful traces in 22:3-7. 

The influence of this old tradition can still be sensed in 22:8-10 and 22:11-13. 
Also in these verses, the king is the central figure. After his campaign, which he 
recalls in 22:8c, he once more focuses on the feast that is still on the table 
(22:8b; cf. 22:4). He sends out his slaves to the very borders of his kingdom 


46 Hereitis clear that Matt 22:2-10 is not merely a recapitulation of the parable of the ten- 
ants. There is also some progression. Matt 21:41.43 speaks positively about the new ten- 
ants; in 22:10, however, the new guests form a heterogeneous group. 

47 Cf. David C. Sim, “Matthew 22,13a and 1 Enoch 10,4a: A Case of Literary Dependence?,” 
JSNT 47 (1992): 3-19 (8-9). See also the list of “matthäisches Vorzugsvokabular” in Luz, 
Evangelium nach Matthäus (Mt 1-7), 35-55. 

48 In Matthew, this verb often refers to sharing in the eschatological salvation: 5:20; 7:13.21; 
18:3; 19:17; 25:10.21.23. Matt 22:12 also belongs to this series. 
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(SıeEodoı av óððv is a reference to a place where a road begins or ends, not to 
crossroads). The result is that the hall becomes full of guests. However, the 
story does not have a happy ending. While the guests recline at table, the king 
enters the hall. As soon as he sees that one of them is not wearing clothes befit- 
ting the occasion, thus displaying disrespect for the king and his son, he once 
more takes strong measures. In this part of the story, again, we see that the king 
demands strict allegiance from his subjects.*9 


3 New Light on the Trajectory from Q to Matthew 


Combining the new results obtained above, I come to the following recon- 
struction. The Q parable of the guests is at the basis of Matt 22:2-13. However, 
this parable only left clear traces in 22:8-10. In 22:2-7, it is pushed into the 
background as Matthew more explicitly draws on another parable about a king 
and his rebellious subjects. It cannot be entirely ruled out that this parable, 
too, belonged to Q. If this is the case, then Matthew has merged two Q parables. 
The resulting new story is coloured more strongly by the parable of the king 
than by that of the guests. The influence of the parable of the king can also still 
be perceived in the conclusion composed by Matthew (22:1-13). 

The development described here differs strongly from the reconstruction 
offered by the majority of the contemporary exegetes.°° They, too, see 22:2-13 
as a combination of two parables. One is the Q parable of the guests, the other, 


49 _Inits current literary context (Matt 21:23-22:14), 22:1-10 has a polemic function. This part 
of the parable functions within Jesus’ debate, on the day after his entry into Jerusalem, the 
city of the great king (5:35, i.e. God), with the chief priests and the elders of the people 
(21:23), and with the chief priests and the Pharisees (21:45), respectively. In 21:5, Jesus is 
characterised as the king of Sion, on the basis of a citation from Zech 9:9. From here, there 
is a direct line to 21:23 where representatives of the upper layer of the Jerusalem aristoc- 
racy ask him a question about his authority (££ovoi«). In view of the literary setting, it is 
highly functional that 22:1-14 emphasizes the confrontation between a king and his rebel- 
lious subjects. Against this background, the question into the identity of the two groups 
of guests must be answered. The first group primarily refers to Jesus’ discussion partners. 
Cf. Luz, Evangelium nach Matthäus (Mt 1-7), 241: “Weil die Hohenpriester und Pharisäer 
die Adressaten der Parabeln sind, wird man zunächst an sie denken”. The second group 
does not only include the tax collectors and the prostitutes (21:31-32), but also the follow- 
ers of Jesus from Israel and the from the Gentiles, and perhaps even all humanity (cf. “the 
evil and the good” in 5:45). 

50 Usually following Jeremias, Die Gleichnisse Jesu, 62 and 186-187, who mentions a parallel 
from b.Schab. 153a. 
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belonging to Matthew’s Sondergut, is the parable of the king and the man with- 
out the wedding garment. Matthew has combined the two parables, however, 
without harmonising them.°! The parable in 22:1-13 has slightly influenced 
Matthew’s adaptation of the Q parable of the guests. Therefore a king and a 
wedding party are already mentioned in this phase of the story. 

Both propositions are highly hypothetical; there are no hard facts. The merit, 
or lack of it, of the two hypotheses depends on the extent to which they do 
justice to the textual data. I have therefore based my arguments as much as 
possible on a careful analysis of the vocabulary of Matt 22:1-13 with a view to 
distinguishing between tradition and redaction. The analysis confirmed that 
22:3-7 contains few redactional traces; this part of the story seems to point 
more in the direction of traditional material. However, this material is not cov- 
ered by the Q parable of the guests. On the other hand, the conclusion (22:11- 
13) has such a redactional content that it is practically impossible that an 
original, independent tradition was incorporated here. The customary expla- 
nation breaks down precisely on these points: it wrongly assumes that 22:3-7 
is largely redactional and that 22:1-13 is based on material from the pre- 
Matthean tradition. 


51 There is literary tension between 22:3-10 and 22:11-13: a) 22:3-10 has dodAot, 22:13 has 
didxovot; b) in 22:8-10, no admission requirement is set, in 22:1-13 suitable clothing is 
required. 


Final Observations 
Conclusions, Evaluation, Perspectives 


To round off this book, I will present the most important conclusions, evaluate 
the methods used, and sketch perspectives for further research. 


1 Conclusions 


In this book, I have explicitly indicated what hypotheses directed my analysis 
of texts from Matthew and what presuppositions formed my points of depar- 
ture. Part 1 was about whether Matthew’s book is a well-structured, coherent, 
and substantive whole. This proved indeed to be the case. It was discovered 
that this document does not consist of static blocks of text but is a dynamic 
and organic whole with many references to previous and later parts of the text. 
At the semantic level, it appeared that expanding the scope to the meaning of 
textual units (text semantics) yielded interesting results and that consistency 
is not necessarily incompatible with multiple meanings. 

In Part 2, I applied literary theories on intertextuality to texts from Matthew 
and tested two hypotheses. The first was that an Old Testament quotation in 
Matthew’s Gospel generates interaction between the text from which it origi- 
nates and the text into which it is incorporated. This hypothesis proved to be 
particularly productive. We have repeatedly observed that the original literary 
context reverberates in textual units from Matthew’s Gospel. In their new liter- 
ary setting, the quoted words and sentences continue to refer to contextual 
data with which they are associated in the Old Testament pre-texts. These orig- 
inal connections usually reappear transformed. It also appeared that the quo- 
tations are firmly integrated into their new literary setting. 

The second hypothesis was that the meaning and function of textual units 
from Matthew’s Gospel can be better understood when these textual units are 
related to co-thematic or co-generic texts from the Hebrew Bible and/or the 
Septuagint. The inclusion of the Hebrew Bible in an intertextual analysis of 
New Testament texts is not self-evident. It is mostly assumed that New 
Testament authors only made use of the Greek Bible. The practical exercises in 
Part 2 of this book have shown that Matthew’s Gospel in fact contains traces of 
both the Hebrew and the Greek Bible. 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2014 DOI 10.1163/9789004280519_018 
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2 Evaluation 


In this book, Matthew’s Gospel was studied from three perspectives: first intra- 
textuality, then intertextuality, and finally extratextuality. This order was delib- 
erately chosen: they are successive steps, not mutually exclusive, but in a 
complementary relationship to each other.! 

In Chapter 5, I converted the theories on intertextuality into an analysis 
model suitable to researching the relations between texts from Matthew and 
Old Testament pre-texts. On two points, my analysis model differs from other 
attempts to operationalize the general theory of intertextuality with a view 
to analysing literary texts. Firstly, I integrated the application of literary- 
synchronic methods into the intertextual study. In my view, before the rela- 
tions between texts are explored, the separate texts’ own configuration must 
be studied in depth. Secondly, I have tried to narrow the gap between the world 
within and the world outside the text by not merely concentrating on relations 
between texts but also on the texts’ correlations with their socio-cultural con- 
texts. However, it must be borne in mind that an intertextual analysis model 
can only give access to the way in which the extratextual reality is represented 
within the text. 

Applying the new model to texts from Matthew yielded various innovative 
perspectives for Bible exegesis. 


e One innovative idea is that the reader or interpreter plays an active and cre- 
ative role in the process of meaning making. Acknowledging the reader’s 
active role does not preclude that the author’s intention is a crucial factor, 
but it is also true that the author’s intention can only be reconstructed by an 
interpreter or a reader. 

e Reading texts from Matthew from the perspective of Old Testament pre- 
texts clearly reveals the richness of meaning that these texts and their pre- 
texts have: they contain different visions of the world. 

e A Bible text is not a self-contained entity but a dynamic and open whole 
that because of its relationships with other Biblical and extra-Biblical texts 


1 The view of Hatina, “Intertextuality and Historical Criticism,” 29, to the effect that intertextu- 
ality is “inimical to current historical critical inquiry’, is not convincing because it is limited 
to the theories of Julia Kristeva and Roland Barthes, who, in his opinion, were negatively 
influenced by the ideological context of French poststructuralism. Moyise, “Intertextuality 
and Historical Approaches,” 32, is more appreciative, stating that, “used together, intertextu- 
ality and historical criticism are able to complement one another’. 
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and as a result of changes in the socio-cultural context is open to new 
interpretations. 

e This semantic transformation process already started within the Bible; it did 
not end when the process of canon formation was completed in Jewish or 
Christian circles but has continued unabated ever since. There is a certain 
connection here with the dynamic and open views in Jewish hermeneutics, 
whereby new, fresh interpretations of Scripture are sought to respond to the 
questions arising from changes in the situation of the people of Israel. 

e Passages from earlier texts seem to be incorporated into Matthew’s Gospel 
for rhetorical purposes. On the basis of authoritative pre-texts, the narrator 
wants to inspire his readers to follow Jesus. By interspersing his narrative on 
Jesus with Old Testament texts, he wants to show that this new story is a 
consistent continuation of Israel’s literary heritage. However, the texts 
quoted are not compelling proof. Critical readers could dispute the interpre- 
tations offered in Matthew, labelling them as distorting the original. That 
risk was great because various disparate versions of Scripture texts were cir- 
culating in the first century of the Common Era. Not all of them were equally 
suited to the way in which Old Testament texts are interpreted within 
this Gospel. 


Applying my analysis model to Matthew has its weaknesses in addition to its 
strong points. The examples discussed showed that disputable choices have to 
be made in intertextual studies. Sometimes it is hard to determine the date of 
the pre-texts and it is not always clear what text form was the source. The anal- 
ysis is further complicated by linguistic intricacies and may founder through a 
lack of knowledge of literary genres or as a result of uncritical assumptions 
concerning the relationship between the Old and the New Testament. In this 
context, Christians like to be inspired by the schema of prophecy (or prefigura- 
tion) and fulfilment,” but the drawback of this schema is that it does not do 
justice to the inherent meaning or meanings of Old Testament texts, separate 
from their-usually Christological or typological-interpretation in the New 
Testament, and that it leaves insufficient scope for the Jewish interpretations 
of the Tanakh. These issues are not typical of intertextual analysis but also 
arise when other exegetical methods are applied. 


2 This schema is dominant in Die Verheifsung des neuen Bundes (ed. Kollmann). 
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3 Perspectives for Further Research 


What is the state of the art in the discussions on intertextuality and what per- 
spectives are opened by these discussions as regards innovations in literary 
criticism in general and in Bible exegesis in particular? Initially, literary theo- 
rists have tried to limit Kristeva’s broad and rather wild idea of ‘Text’ and ‘inter- 
textuality’ to the study of the relationships between literary texts and the effect 
of these relationships on the meaning and function of these texts. In the 1990s, 
a trend reversal has begun. Many want to broaden the concept of ‘intertextual- 
ity’ again, but without linking it to such disputable poststructuralist assump- 
tions as the a-historical nature of texts or the death of the author? 

A first new development is that the concept of ‘intertextuality’, that, strictly 
speaking, only deals with relationships between literary texts, is also applied in 
studies on different art forms, such as film, theatre, music, sculpture, painting, 
architecture, photography, and video art. These art forms are not totally sepa- 
rate entities. Material from one art form is often transferred to another or, in 
more general terms: from one sign system to the other. Such transpositions are 
accompanied by creative transformations, not only on the level of the lan- 
guage of forms, but also on a substantive level: intertextuality takes on the 
form of interdiscursivity and intermediality. 

A further new development is that the literary analysis of the interac- 
tion between texts is enhanced with research into the interaction between 
texts and their socio-cultural setting. This change is sometimes referred to 
as the cultural turn in literary criticism. Texts are interwoven with culture; 
they are products of culture, and simultaneously also producers of culture. 
They are ‘socially produced’ and ‘socially productive’. This change links up 
with Bakhtin’s pioneering work in the 2oth century. 

At the background of these developments is the realisation that culture is 
not limited to the world of the arts but extends to the whole of opinions, cus- 
toms, laws, and rituals that determine a community’s collective sense of iden- 
tity and regulate the interaction between its members. The current western 


3 There are also poststructuralist theories of intertextuality that continue to be valuable, for 
example, the concept of shifting meanings and the connections of texts with other sign 
systems. 

4 Hallet, “Intertextualität,’ 57. According to Hallet, it is the task of literature and cultural stud- 
ies “Spuren anderer Texte und Diskurse im zu untersuchenden Text aufzuspiiren in dem 
Bemühen, einerseits Aufschluss über das historische und kulturelle Umfeld des Textes zu 
gewinnen, andererseits nachzuzeichnen, in welcher Weite der Text (...) selbst kulturbildend 
wirkt.” 
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culture has a great variety of opinions concerning ethics and the search for 
meaning, that give rise to diverse forms of bricolage. The rise of new social 
media (iPod, Twitter, Wikipedia, Google, Facebook, YouTube) has provided us 
with the technical possibilities for an almost limitless exchange of texts, 
sounds, and images, that can be freely reproduced and recycled at will, time 
and again.’ 

The broadened culture concept has intensified the interaction between aca- 
demic disciplines that used to be studied relatively separately: literary criti- 
cism, philosophy, studies in cultures and arts, religious studies, ritual studies. 
New fields of study have emerged, such as gender studies, postcolonial studies, 
and memory studies. This has reinforced the awareness that researchers them- 
selves are historically situated subjects and that the scholarly categories they 
use are constructions that are codetermined by their own current cultural con- 
text. These developments are relevant to biblical studies as well. 

In Chapter 5, Itook up this subject, arguing that the interaction between 
Bible texts and their socio-cultural context is an important factor in the pro- 
cess of meaning making. The interaction between Bible and culture is a popu- 
lar subject in academic research. Biblical writings are the products of successive 
cultures and, at the same time, they are producers of culture, to the present 
day. Studying echoes from the Bible in prose and poetry, in plays and films, in 
sculpture and architecture, in music and dance requires interdisciplinary 
interplay between biblical and cultural studies. Cultural studies scholars can 
explain how texts and ideas derived from the Bible acquire new meanings and 
functions within the cultural expressions in which we encounter them while, 
by means of various reading models, Bible exegetes can explore the meaning 
and function of the quoted material in its original literary and cultural 
context. 


Intertextuality studies the ever continuing process of naming and renaming. 
Even the concept itself is in constant flux and subject to mutations. Opinions 
on intertextuality and on the process of meaning making are constantly 
revised. Bible exegesis can contribute in its own particular way to theory devel- 
opment on intertextuality and to its practical application because the Bible 
itself is a seedbed in which texts emerge from other texts. This rich potential of 
meaning and ethics must be unlocked by new readers, time and time again. 


5 See Allen, Intertextuality, 203-216. 
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